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Summary 


The  MASC  program  addresses  the  support  of  symbolic  computation  for  Artificial 
Intelligence  (AI),  as  part  of  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Program.  The  work  has 
been  aimed  at  the  fundamental  questions  of  choosing  an  appropriate  programming 
model  for  AI  and  finding  efficient  implementation  techniques  to  support  it  on  multipro¬ 
cessor  systems. 

The  Strategic  Computing  Program  is  motivated  by  the  need  to  provide  real-time 
response  by  AI  subsystems  in  planned  or  contemplated  DoD  systems.  Our  efforts  have 
directly  supported  this  goal,  contributing  fundamental  results  in  language  design, 
language  implementation,  and  application  parallelism.  The  work  has  been  driven  by 
the  needs  of  real  AI  applications,  drawn  from  our  substantial  experience  in  natural 
language  processing,  knowledge  representation,  and  expert  systems.  The  technologies 
we  have  developed  are  broadly  applicable,  and  several  specific  recommendations  for 
their  further  development  and  application  are  presented. 


The  most  profound  result  is  the  design  and  demonstration  of  a  powerful  technique 
for  the  compilation  of  logic  programs  to  applicative  form.  This  brings  the  power  of 
compilation  and  optimization  techniques  for  functional  programming  to  bear  on  logic 
programming  languages.  We  recommend  that  these  technology  be  extended  and 
applied  to  current  research  efforts  in  language  design  for  very  high  level  programming 
and  program  prototyping.  Other  results  and  recommendations  are  contained  in  the 


body  of  the  report. 
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Preface 


The  work  described  in  this  report  is  the  result  of  a  collaboration  among  a  diverse 
group  of  researchers.  It  draws  heavily  on  the  existing  state  of  the  art  in  AI  technol¬ 
ogy,  in  functional  language  implementation  techniques,  and  in  the  theory  of  logic  pro¬ 
gramming;  these  debts  are  acknowledged  in  the  references  to  published  work.  The 
functional  language  research  group  at  Yale  University,  led  by  Dr.  Paul  Hudak,  has,  as 
part  of  the  program  effort,  had  a  special  role  in  the  research;  their  contributions  and 
insights  have  proven  invaluable  throughout  the  program. 

The  structure  of  this  report  is  heirarehical.  Each  of  the  eight  subsections  and 
four  appendices  has  its  own  table  of  contents  and,  if  appropriate,  lists  of  figures, 
tables,  and  references.  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  initial  pages  of  each  section  for  a 
detailed  description  of  its  structure  and  contents. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  technical  contributions  and  support  of  the 
Unisys  Paoli  Research  Center  staff  who  made  this  program  work.  Their  tireless  efforts 
and  technical  imagination  have  made  it  possible  to  report  success  in  several  important 
areas.  Theirs  is  the  credit  for  the  good  work  that  we  report.  In  addition  to  the  listed 
authors  of  this  report,  the  list  includes  Clarke  Arnold,  Rich  Fritzson,  Maggie  Heine- 
man,  and  Howard  Rosenshine.  Errors  and  deficiencies,  of  course,  remain  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Principal  Investigator. 


William  C.  Hopkins 
Principal  Investigator 
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Section  1 

Overview  of  the  MASC  Program 


The  Unisys  Multi-processor  Architecture  for  Symbolic  Computation 
(MASC)  program  proposed  to  address  the  problem  of  architectural  support  of  parallel 
symbolic  computation,  particularly  artificial  intelligence  applications,  both  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  comprehensively.  The  program  originally  spanned  the  range  from  applica¬ 
tions  to  hardware  implementations  of  multiprocessor  symbolic  architectures.  During 
the  program’s  life,  the  focus  narrowed  to  the  upper  levels  of  the  spectrum:  AI  applica¬ 
tions,  languages  and  programming  models  for  the  applications,  and  evaluation  and 
compilation  models  for  the  languages.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  provided 
fundamental  and  significant  results  in  these  areas. 

1.1.  Orientation  and  Assumptions 

The  program  has  maintained  several  important  premises,  which  must  be  clearly 
understood  to  establish  the  context  within  which  we  have  worked.  The  first  of  these  is 
strong  commitment  to  addressing  the  application  area  as  the  Paoli  Research  Center 
understands  it.  The  program  has  drawn  upon  the  PRC  staff  for  input  and  assistance 
in  applications  and  programming  models,  building  on  their  expertise  in  AI  application 
design  and  symbolic  program  development.  This  practical  orientation  ensures  that 
this  research  can  be  coupled  to  practice  and  to  the  support  of  large-scale  applications. 

The  second  premise  is  that  logic  programming  (LP)  is  an  appropriate  and  desir¬ 
able  model  for  AI  applications.  LP  languages  provide  a  number  of  features  that  sup¬ 
port  AI  models,  including  logic  variables  and  unification  (supporting  powerful  pattern- 
matching  and  incremental  specification  of  data  structures),  non-determinacy  (allowing 
multiple  solutions)  and  the  reversibility  of  relations  (supporting  inference  independent 
of  pre-determined  input  and  output  parameters).  Our  original  focus  was  on  combining 
logic  and  functional  programming  paradigms,  in  order  to  exploit  both  the  fine-grained 
parallelism  and  optimisation  techniques  in  functional  languages,  as  well  as  the 
coarser-grained  and-  and  or-parallelism  implicit  in  LP  languages.  This  work  led  us  to 
a  powerful  technique  for  embedding  logic  variables  in  a  functional  language,  based  on 
higher-order  unification. 

The  third  premise  is  the  commitment  to  minimising  the  programmer’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  question  of  parallelism.  We  believe  that  programming  is  sufficiently 
difficult  without  introducing  another  dimension  to  the  process.  Annotations  to  identify 
concurrency  are  the  limit  to  what  we  are  willing  to  ask  of  the  programmer.  This 
implies  powerful  program  analysis  techniques,  which  are  greatly  simplified  in  languages 
that  avoid  "anti-parallel"  or  sequentialising  features. 

Finally,  we  have  attempted  to  maintain  a  global  picture  of  the  systems  that  may 
result  from  our  research,  optimising  the  overall  performance  of  the  system  rather  than 
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concentrating  on  one  element  to  the  detriment  of  others.  Thus,  we  have  found  the 
need  to  balance  program  analysis  and  optimisation  techniques  with  the  blind  exploita¬ 
tion  of  parallelism. 

1.2.  Summary  of  Major  Results 

s  An  application  suite,  consisting  of  both  logic  and  functional  programs.  For  bench¬ 
marking  purposes,  there  are  a  total  of  15  programs,  some  in  both  logic  and  func¬ 
tional  version,  testing  specific  language  features.  In  addition,  there  are  2  AI  appli¬ 
cations,  drawn  from  the  ongoing  work  in  AI  and  natural  language  processing  at 
PRC. 

•  Juniper-Bl,  a  combined  logic/functional  programming  language,  combining  the 
applicative,  la*y  evaluation  semantics  of  a  functional  language  with  much  of  the 
functionality  of  a  logic  programming  language,  including  evaluable  functions  com¬ 
bined  with  logic  variables. 

s  Compilation  of  logic  to  (almost)  applicative  functional  form  via  gadgets.  By 
representing  logic  variables  as  higher-order  functions,  logic  can  be  compiled  into  a 
slightly  enhanced  functional  language,  which  supports  powerful  optimisations.  Our 
results  showed  that  there  was  no  significant  performance  degradation  resulting 
from  the  use  of  gadget  technology  in  the  context  of  a  conventional  Prolog  imple¬ 
mentation,  while  offering  significant  new  opportunities  for  logic  program  optimisa¬ 
tion. 

•  Program  optimisation.  We  developed  a  partial  evaluation  system  for  the  func¬ 
tional  subset  of  Juniper-Bl  that  is  invoked  within  the  compiler,  providing  substan¬ 
tial  optimisation  of  function  applications. 

•  Utility  of  or-parallelism  for  a  large-scale  application.  We  obtained  simulation 
results  indicated  a  20-30  fold  speed-up  for  the  Unisys  PUNDIT  natural  language 
processing  system,  by  exploring  grammatical  alternatives  as  or-parallel  processes. 

e  Simulation  technology.  We  designed  and  implemented  a  novel  simulation  system 
employing  abstract  interpretation  that  supports  the  simulation  of  concurrent 
behavior  of  a  program  inferred  from  its  sequential  behavior  and  a  model  of  con¬ 
currency. 

1.2.  Juniper,  a  Logie  +  Functional  Programming  Language 

Juniper  is  the  name  for  a  family  of  languages  that  combine  the  desirable  features 
of  logic  programming  languages  and  functional  programming  languages.  The  initial 
language,  Juniper- A,  provides  a  rudimentary  logic  programming  capability,  the  pure 
Horn  clause  subset  of  PROLOG,  available  within  the  framework  of  SASL,  a  pure  func¬ 
tional  language.  The  key  contribution  of  Juniper-A  is  the  specification  of  the  ‘bridg¬ 
ing  construct"  that  allows  the  functional  component  to  invoke  the  logic  component: 
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the  logic  expression  is  wrapped  within  a  set  notation  and  the  values  it  represents  are 
treated  within  SASL  as  a  list.  Juniper-A  has  been  implemented  with  an  interpretive 
implementation  of  the  logic  component  in  SASL. 

Juniper-Bl  is  the  first  of  a  planned  series  of  languages  that  provide  a  symmetric 
relationship  between  the  logic  and  functional  components.  It  provides  most  of  the 
logic  programming  capabilities  of  PROLOG  (excepting  the  "assert"  and  "retract" 
operations  that  alter  the  clause  database  and  a  few  other  non-logical  features),  again 
within  a  SASL  framework.  Juniper-B  has  proven  to  be  a  useful  programming 
language,  supporting  significant  portions  of  real  applications.  The  ability  to  call  func¬ 
tions  from  within  logic  clauses  provides  the  programmer  the  appropriate  choice  of 
features,  avoiding  the  typical  PROLOG  usage  of  defining  a  logical  relationship  when  a 
simple  function  is  desired,  while  providing  the  full  capabilities  of  LP  identified  above. 
The  symmetric  relationship  between  logic  and  functions  allows  the  programmer  to 
move  freely  between  them,  subject  only  to  the  stricture  that  unbound  logic  variables 
have  no  meaning  to  the  functional  component,  and  will  eause  an  error  if  encountered 
there. 

Juniper-Bl  has  been  implemented  as  an  extension  to  a  combine  tor-based  SASL 
implementation.  Five  combinators  have  been  added  to  allow  compiling  Juniper-Bl  to 
combine  tors,  and  the  logic  inference  mechanism  implemented  within  the  new  combina- 
tor  definitions.  Section  2  describes  Juniper-Bl  and  its  implementation.  We  have  also 
included  as  Appendix  A  a  working  paper  which  discusses  the  design  issues  and  alterna¬ 
tives  in  more  depth.  (The  working  paper  was  written  during  the  definition  of  Juniper- 
Bl  ,  and  does  not  reflect  the  later  evolution  of  the  language  and  implementation.) 

Later  languages  in  the  Juniper-B  sequence,  planned  to  include  more  advanced 
language  features  such  as  stronger  typing  and  an  assert /retract  mechanism  (elevating 
the  clause  database  to  an  explicit  data  object),  have  not  been  defined. 

The  key  characteristic  of  what  we  have  termed  Juniper-C  languages  is  the 
integration  of  logic  variables  with  the  functional  language.  No  Juniper-C  language  has 
been  defined. 

1.4.  Compiling  Logie  Programs  to  Applicative  Form 

A  major  area  of  research  has  been  the  reduction  of  logic  programs  to  a  form  that 
is  compatible  with  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  on  support  for  functional  program¬ 
ming  languages.  The  key  result  in  this  area  has  been  a  rethinking  of  the  role  of  logic 
variables  and  the  unification  process.  Conventional  LP  systems  treat  logic  variables  as 
passive  objects  that,  along  with  the  otner  objects  to  be  unified,  are  manipulated  by  a 
monolithic  unification  algorithm.  In  our  new  formulation,  the  objects  to  be  unified  are 
replaced  by  higher-order  functions  (called  gadgets)  that,  applied  to  each  other,  accom¬ 
plish  the  unification  process.  Thus,  a  gadget  representing  a  variable  and  one 
representing  a  value  will  bind  the  variable  to  the  value,  which  will  appear  wherever 
that  instance  of  the  variable  is  used  in  the  program. 
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Implementation  of  gadgets  requires  a  significant  but  carefully  controlled  violation 
of  the  normal  rules  for  the  lambda  calculus,  which  underlies  many  functional  language 
implementations.  In  practice,  the  only  significant  changes  to  functional  language 
implementations  that  gadgets  require  are  the  introduction  of  specific  allocation,  value- 
fetching,  and  binding  operations  for  gadgets,  and  restrictions  on  copying  them.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  optimisation  techniques  for  functional  languages  generally  map  into  the 
extended  model  without  serious  problems.  Section  3  describes  the  basic  gadget  tech¬ 
nique  and  its  application  to  Juniper-Bl. 

1.6.  Gadget  Technology  applied  to  the  Warren  Abstract  Machine 

We  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  the  gadget  technology  in 
several  ways.  First,  a  proof-of-concept  system  modified  the  existing  Juniper-Bl  imple¬ 
mentation,  stripping  out  the  logic  interpreter  and  replacing  it  with  combinators  to 
implement  the  primitive  operations  for  gadgets  (allocation  of  gadget  instances,  evalua¬ 
tion  and  binding  of  canonical  representations,  etc.).  A  source- to- source  translator  took 
Juniper-Bl  code  to  pure  SASL  extended  only  with  new  “functions”  to  access  these 
gadget  mechanisms.  The  resulting  system  was  able  to  run  most  features  of  Juniper-Bl 
(some  uninteresting  and  problematical  non-logieal  features  were  not  re-implemented). 
Performance  was  in  many  cases  better  than  the  base  implementation,  mostly  because 
the  environment  maintenance  became  much  simpler. 

With  the  gadget  concepts  demonstrated,  we  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  perfor¬ 
mance  penalties  one  might  pay  for  the  optimisation  potential  they  provide.  We  took 
the  best  publicly  available  implementation  of  PROLOG  and  modified  it  to  use  a 
gadget  model  of  logic  evaluation.  The  SB-Prolog  implementation  uses  the  Warren 
Abstract  Machine  (WAM)  architecture  as  an  intermediate  code,  with  a  byte-code  emu¬ 
lator  interpreting  the  instructions.  We  installed  a  set  of  gadget-oriented  unification 
instructions,  along  with  the  necessary  changes  to  the  abstract  architecture  to  produce 
what  we  call  the  “Gadgetised  WAM”  or  GWAM,  and  modified  the  compiler  to  gen¬ 
erate  GW  AM  code.  With  remarkably  little  tuning,  we  found  the  the  GWAM  gave  per¬ 
formance  competitive  with  the  WAM  for  most  programs,  edging  ahead  by  10-15%  on 
some  benchmarks.  One  problem  with  the  current  GWAM  design  gives  the  WAM  a 
major  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  lists  and  structures  as  formal  arguments;  we 
have  identified  a  remedy,  but  it  requires  more  work  on  the  compiler  than  the  schedule 
allowed.  Section  4  describes  the  Gadgetised  WAM. 

1.0.  Partisd  Evaluation  of  Declarative  Programs 

One  strength  of  gadget  technology  is  that  it  supports  powerful  logic  program 
optimisation  techniques.  The  abstraction  of  logical  variables,  yielding  a  “functional” 
form  of  logical  relations,  allows  standard  functional  language  optimisation  techniques 
to  be  applied  to  logic  programs.  Of  these,  abstraction  and  partial  evaluation  provide 
a  single  mechanism  for  a  broad  range  of  logic  program  optimisations.  We  have  ini¬ 
tiated  work  in  this  area,  building  necessary  tools  for  partial  evaluation  and  optimisa¬ 
tion  of  functions;  these  tools  will  apply  to  logic  relations  in  abstracted  form  without 
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major  modification. 

The  major  results  in  this  area  have  been  primarily  in  the  partial  evaluation  at 
compilation  time  of  functional  expressions.  The  system  is  built  on  Turner’s  SASL 
reducer  which  is  the  basis  for  the  Juniper-Bl  sequential  implementation.  F unction 
definitions  are  compiled  to  SKI  combinator  expressions,  and  expressions  to  be  optlm* 
ised  are  compiled  and  given  to  the  compilation-time  evaluator,  with  special  “unevalu- 
able”  constants  replacing  unknown  values.  Reduction  of  the  expression  proceeds  as 
long  as  progress  is  being  made  in  simplifying,  according  to  a  fairly  simple  set  of  rules. 
For  instance,  a  recursive  function  is  expanded  only  once  unless  the  simplification  of 
the  resulting  expression  removes  the  termination  condition.  Endless  looping  is  avoided 
by  putting  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  amount  of  simplification.  In  practise,  most 
expressions  simplify  quickly  to  an  irreducible  form;  the  amount  of  simplification  varies 
substantially  according  to  the  expression.  Appendix  D  describes  the  optimisation  tech¬ 
niques  and  shows  some  results. 

1.7.  Parallelism  in  the  PUNDIT  Parser 

We  have  taken  or-parallelitm  as  a  desirable  form  of  parallelism  to  be  exploited  in 
parallel  AI  applications,  hi  order  to  establish  that  this  is  a  viable  strategy,  we  have 
analysed  and  simulated  the  parallel  behavior  of  an  existing  AI  program  component, 
the  parsing  module  of  the  PUNDIT  Natural  Language  Understanding  system 
developed  by  Unisys.  The  simulations  are  driven  by  an  application-specific  model  of 
parallel  execution,  and  by  the  sequential  behavior  of  the  parser.  The  parallel  behavior 
is  based  on  simultaneous  search  across  grammar  rule  disjunctions,  with  independent 
processes  created  for  each  disjunct  when  a  disjunction  is  encountered.  Since  we  desi/e 
all  panes,  no  extra  computation  is  performed  over  the  sequential  case;  indeed,  .ince 
backtracking  is  eliminated,  some  computation  is  eliminated.  The  introduced  ov  t  r- 
heads  for  process  creation  and  initialisation  are  based  on  measured  times,  as  an  the 
durations  of  the  steps  of  the  computation,  and  reasonable  assumptions  about  system 
overheads. 

The  results  are  quite  encouraging:  we  found  parallel  speed-up  factors  of  10  to  20, 
with  a  minimum  of  50%  processor  effectiveness,  over  a  large  range  of  sentences.  The 
experimental  methodology,  which  relies  on  the  Virtual  Computation  Recorder  (VCR) 
described  below,  supported  the  rapid  simulation  of  performance  over  a  range  of  system 
parameters,  allowing  the  experiments  to  explore  the  trade-offs  between  processor 
effectiveness,  overhead  costs,  and  speed-up  factors.  The  results  indicate  that  the  key 
characteristics  of  the  application  that  allow  the  large  speed-up  factors  are  the  sise  and 
shape  of  the  search  space,  particularly  the  existence  of  long  “garden  paths”  without  a 
solution;  the  existence  of  multiple  solutions  and  the  requirement  that  all  of  them  be 
found;  and  the  separability  of  the  search  paths,  allowing  a  simple  model  of  parallelism 
without  substantial  synchronisation.  Section  5  describes  our  simulation  study  of  the 
parallel  behavior  of  the  PUNDIT  parser. 
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1.8.  Juniper-Bl  application  programs 

During  the  development  of  Juniper,  we  undertook  to  assess  the  utility  of  the 
language  by  translating  into  Juniper-Bl  several  existing  logic  programming  bench¬ 
marks  and  substantial  portions  of  two  AI  application  programs  (PUNDIT,  a  natural 
language  understanding  system,  and  KNET,  a  knowledge  representation  system,  both 
developed  at  PRC).  The  timing  of  the  effort  helped  dictate  the  methodology:  to 
translate  the  existing  Prolog  programs  to  a  “pure”  subset  of  Prolog  as  we  were 
defining  Juniper,  and  then,  when  the  Juniper  definition  and  implementation  were 
stable,  to  translate  these  pure  Prolog  programs  to  Juniper-Bl.  The  latter  translation 
was,  in  many  cases,  trivial,  as  the  pure  Prolog  subset  is  also  a  subset  of  Juniper-Bl. 
This  translation  was,  however,  in  some  cases  to  a  more  “idiomatic”  use  of  Juniper-Bl, 
using  the  power  of  both  functional  and  logic  programming  elements  of  the  language. 
The  translations  were  made  by  several  members  of  the  PRC  staff  who  were  primarily 
Prolog  programmers,  some  with  strong  Lisp  backgrounds  and  some  exposure  to  purely 
functional  programming  languages.  None  had  any  prior  experience  with  lasy  evalua¬ 
tion,  which  underlies  the  Juniper-Bl  sequential  implementation. 

The  pure  Prolog  translation  removed  usage  of  such  inherently  sequential  (and 
non-logical)  features  as  assertion  and  retraction  of  relations,  and  the  Prolog  cut, 
which,  in  a  declarative  language,  is  most  closely  approximated  with  an  if-then-else  con¬ 
struct.  These  programs  are  generally  less  efficient  than  the  originals,  since  cut,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  often  used  to  control  the  flow  of  the  sequential  Prolog  interpreter.  We 
accepted  this  loss  of  efficiency,  however,  since  the  pure  Prolog  versions  were  only  a 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Juniper  versions. 

The  translation  to  Juniper-Bl  varied  from  trivial  (adjusting  the  syntax  to  fit  the 
logic  programming  component  of  Juniper-Bl)  to  substantial  (e.g.,  rewriting  relations 
used  only  as  functions  to  be  pure  functions).  Many  of  the  translations,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  took  a  great  deal  of  effort.  Several  necessary  or  desirable  new  features  of  the 
language  were  identified  in  the  process,  and  versions  of  the  programs  were  produced  as 
the  features  were  defined  and  implemented.  In  addition,  the  essence  of  purely  declara¬ 
tive  program  development  and,  in  particular,  debugging  is  distinctly  unfamiliar  to  Pro¬ 
log  programmers.  The  insights  gained  in  this  effort  for  program  development  environ¬ 
ments  are  described  in  Section  8.3.1.  Appendix  B  describes  the  benchmark  and  small 
test  programs  that  we  translated,  and  describes  some  of  the  problematical  features  of 
the  translation.  Section  2-C  Includes  the  specification  of  the  MicroPundit  program. 

1.8.  Simulation  of  Concurrency  by  Abstract  Interpretation 

In  the  search  for  effective  parallel  execution  models,  we  determined  very  early 
that  conventional  simulation  techniques  for  parallelism  were  not  sufficient  to  perform 
the  sorts  of  experimentation  that  we  needed  to  do.  The  richness  of  the  possible 
models,  coupled  with  the  number  of  parameters  to  each,  made  it  imperative  that  simu¬ 
lation  runs  be  faster  than  detailed  simulations,  which  typically  run  for  hours  or  days 
on  trivial  programs. 
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The  key  to  solving  this  problem  was  realising  that  most  of  what  happens  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  execution  is  uninteresting,  from  the  parallelism  point  of  view.  By  abstracting 
from  the  run  only  the  interesting  characteristics,  but  maintaining  all  the  information 
that  would  drive  a  parallel  execution  of  the  program,  we  have  been  able  to  build  a 
simulation  system  that  allows  us  to  run  experiments  quite  rapidly  on  real  application 
programs.  This  capability  does  not  seem  to  have  been  achieved  elsewhere,  except  in 
very  specific  domains. 

The  Virtual  Computation  Recorder,  as  the  system  is  called,  uses  abstraction  and 
abstract  interpretation  to  provide  a  flexible  simulation  system  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
wide  variety  of  concurrency  analysis  problems.  It  allows  the  experimenter  to  vary 
simulated  system  parameters  easily,  allowing  the  free  exploration  of  the  design  space, 
without  requiring  the  implementation  of  systems  to  be  evaluated.  This  flexibility  lets 
us  ask  “what  if'  questions  about  system  architecture  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
answerable.  Section  6  describes  the  theory  and  capabilities  of  the  VCR.  Section  7 
describes  the  VCR  in  somewhat  more  detail,  including  the  details  of  its  usage  in  the 
program. 

1.10.  Future  Directions 

Section  8  provides  an  overview  of  several  research  directions  that  flow  naturally 
from  the  MASC  program.  We  are  actively  pursuing  some  of  these  at  this  time;  others 
will  likely  appear  in  future  white  papers  and  proposals.  The  major  directions  are  (a) 
applying  the  compilation  technology  and  parallelism  analysis  methods  to  new  applica¬ 
tions  and  languages,  and  (b)  using  the  tools  developed  on  the  program  in  new  areas. 
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Definition  of  Juniper-Bl:  A  Combined 
Logic  +  Functional  Programming  Language  f 


2.1.  Abstract 

Juniper  is  &  programming  language  that  unifies  the  two  principal  paradigms  for 
Artificial  Intelligence  programming:  functional  programming,  which  is  exemplified  by 
pure  LISP  or  SASL,  and  logic  programming,  whose  best-known  representative  is  PRO¬ 
LOG.  Juniper  makes  available  to  the  programmer  a  range  of  features  from  each  para¬ 
digm:  on  the  one  hand,  the  abstract  power  of  higher  order  functions,  and  on  the  other, 
the  expressive  power  of  multiple-solution  relational  programming  and  the  logical  vari¬ 
able.  For  the  Juniper  implementor,  the  existence  of  well-understood  mathematical 
models  for  both  language  paradigms  permits  their  unification  in  a  single  semantic 
model.  The  interpretation  of  this  model  is  well-defined  and,  we  anticipate,  reducible 
to  a  set  of  primitive  operations  suitable  for  an  efficient,  distributed  implementation. 

This  document  contains  a  definition  of  the  instance  of  Juniper  currently  under 
development,  which  we  have  named  Juniper-Bl.  We  first  present  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  principal  issues  guiding  the  development  of  Juniper  and  the  relationship  of 
Juniper  to  other  proposed  languages.  There  follow  detailed  definitions  of  the  syntax 
and  operational  semantics  of  Juniper-Bl.  A  companion  document,  Issues  in  the 
Definition  of  Juniper  [l],  discusses  the  language  definition  issues  and  their  resolution 
in  greater  depth. 

2.2.  Introduction  to  Juniper 

Juniper  is  a  programming  language  based  on  the  unification  of  the  functional  and 
logic-programming  paradigms.  The  merging  of  these  paradigms  is  important  in  two 
respects:  first,  the  programmer  is  provided  with  a  range  of  language  constructs  avail¬ 
able  from  each  paradigm,  with  the  consequence  that  the  most  suitable  ones  may  be 
applied  to  the  programming  task  at  hand;  and  second,  the  formal  semantic  underpin¬ 
nings  of  the  two  language  paradigms  are  well  understood,  and  consequently  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  combine  them  into  a  unified  semantic  whole.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  task  of 
providing  a  single  operational  base  for  efficient,  multiprocessor  execution  of  Juniper 
programs. 

For  the  programmer,  Juniper  can  either  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  a  logic¬ 
programming  language  (e.g.  PROLOG)  that  includes  reducible  functions  as  terms,  as 
found  in  first-order  predicate  logic,  or  as  an  extension  of  a  laxy  functional  program¬ 
ming  language  (e.g.,  SASL)  that  includes  a  bag  generator  to  "accumulate"  solutions 

t  This  section  is  also  available  ss  LBS  Technics!  Report  78 
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generated  by  the  logic-programming  component.  It  is  useful,  then,  to  describe  Juniper 
in  terms  of  Its  functional-programming  and  logic-programming  components,  and  the 
constructs  which  are  used  to  combine  them.  Our  goal,  however,  is  to  provide  con¬ 
structs  that  allow  the  programmer  to  switch  freely  from  one  paradigm  to  the  other,  so 
that  Juniper  can  be  viewed,  for  programming  purposes,  as  a  single,  powerful,  well- 
integrated  programming  language. 

An  important  property  of  functional  languages  is  referential  transparency  [20]. 
Referential  transparency  requires  that  the  value  of  each  instance  of  an  expression, 
modulo  variable  renaming  or  changes  of  scope,  be  the  same  no  matter  where  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  it  appears  [15].  Another  way  of  expressing  this  property  is  to  say  that  a  referen- 
tially  transparent  language  is  side-effect  free,  Le.,  the  evaluation  of  an  expression  does 
not  affect,  and  is  not  affected-  by,  the  value  of  any  other  computation  in  the  program. 
In  particular,  since  we  have  a  parallel  execution  environment  in  mind,  It  requires  that 
the  value  of  each  expression  be  unaffected  by  the  order  in  which  other  expressions  are 
evaluated. 

For  example,  consider  the  following  recursive  quicksort  program  in  a  pseudo- 
functional  language: 

define  (port (List): 

if  singleton(List) 
return  (List) 

else 

return(append(<port(lesser_half(split(List,first(List)))), 

(port(greaterJialf(split(List,first(List))))) 

given 

cplit(),  which  splits  List  into  sublists  of  elements  greater  than  and  less  than  or 
equal  to  its  second  argument 

lesser_half()  and  greatermJialf(),  which  select  the  lesser-than  and  greater-than  sub¬ 
lists,  respectively,  returned  by  splitQ 
appendf),  which  appends  two  lists 

There  are  a  number  of  different,  but  still  correct,  execution  sequences  for  (port  and  its 
sub-processes  (recursive  calls).  This  is  possible  because  the  lack  of  interaction  (via 
side-effects)  among  sub-processes  allows  considerable  license  in  exploiting  parallelism. 

Note  that  a  major  characteristic  of  referentially  transparent  languages,  and  one 
quite  different  from  imperative  languages,  is  that  they  prohibit  explicit  assignment  to 
variables.  That  is,  variables  in  functional  languages  are  created  and  bound  only  by 
function  calls,  so  that  variables  have  the  single- assignment  property.  This  greatly 
simplifies  the  multiprocessor  implementation  task,  since  a  variable  is  bound  as  soon  as 
it  is  created,  and  no  inter-processor  synchronisation  of  a 
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(and  indeed  the  ability  to  copy  is  sufficient  access  to  remote  variables). 

Referential  transparency  is  important  because  it  results  in  reduced  program  com¬ 
plexity  and  because  it  greatly  simplifies  the  implementation.  These  properties  are 
reflected  in  claims  of  an  order-of-magnitude  greater  code  density  for  functional  pro¬ 
grams  compared  with  imperative  programs,  and  in  the  choice  of  functional  languages 
as  user  languages  for  dataflow  architectures  [18].  Preservation  of  referential  tran¬ 
sparency  is  therefore  an  important  constraint  on  the  definition  of  Juniper. 

Another  important  property  of  Juniper  is  its  ability  to  be  executed  effectively  on  a 
highly-parallei  computer  architecture.  In  defining  language  constructs  for  Juniper,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  opportunities  for  parallel  execution  that  each  construct  pro¬ 
vides.  The  constraint  of  referential  transparency,  however,  disqualifies  a  major  source 
of  parallelism  found  in  several  of  the  proposed  parallel  (concurrent)  logic-programming 
languages  [4, 14, 10]:  non-deterministic  clause  selection.  For  example,  in  Concurrent 
PROLOG,  the  clauses 

shuffle([a[X])  :-  j  shuffle(pC]). 

shuffie([bpC])  :-  ]  shuffle(pC]). 

(the  "]"’s  appearing  in  the  clause  bodies  are  guards  signifying  exclusive  clause  selection) 
would  define  a  procedure  shuffleQ  that,  given  a  goal 

?-  shuffle([Z]). 

would  bind  the  logical  variable  Z  to  an  arbitrary  string  of  a’s  and  6’s.  This  is  because 
clause  selection  is  non- deterministic,  which  is  to  say  left  to  the  whim  of  the  execution 
environment,  and  exclusive ,  i.e.,  exactly,  one  of  the  clauses  is  selected.  Juniper  is  less 
powerful  than  these  other  languages  in  this  respect  (and  correspondingly  easier  to  pro¬ 
gram  with). 

Since  explicit  concurrency  constructs  such  as  non-deterministic  clause  selection 
have  not  been  included  in  Juniper,  all  parallelism  is  implicit  That  is,  concurrency  is 
available  by  virtue  of  operations  whose  semantics  permit  parallel  execution  rather 
than  appearing  explicitly  in  the  form  of  control  constructs  signifying  concurrent  task 
creation  and  management.  Examples  of  operations  in  Juniper  that  support  implicit 
parallelism  are  Boolean  functions,  logical  OR-parallelism,  and  parallel  evaluation  cf 
functional  arguments. 

Juniper  provides  semantic  support  for  implicit  concurrency  in  the  form  of  what  we 
have  termed  its  concurrent  reduction  model  The  concurrent  reduction  model  guaran¬ 
tees  that  all  active  processes  continue  to  get  a  share  of  the  processing  resource.  This 
is  often  stated  in  a  negative  fashion:  no  active  process  is  delayed  indefinitely.  So,  for 
example,  if  the  interpreter  is  to  execute  the  Boolean  AND  operation,  it  might  be  the 
case  that  one  conjunct  will  ran  forever,  while  another  will  return  FALSE.  In  this  case, 
we  wish,  in  some  finite  amount  of  time,  to  run  the  conjunct  producing  FALSE  to 
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completion  end  terminate  the  operation  with  the  resulting  value  FALSE.  Since  it  is 
not,  in  general,  known  which  conjunets  will  terminate  and  which  will  not,  it  is  neces> 
sary  to  give  all  conjunets  a  share  of  the  processing  resource  so  that  they  all  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  proceed  towards  termination.  In  many  existing  programming  languages, 
including  SASL,  for  example,  there  is  a  sequential  ordering  on  evaluation  of  conjunets 
(the  ordering  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  the  programmer)  that  may  result  in  non¬ 
termination  of  the  conjunction  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  in  the  case  described  above). 

This  combination  of  implicit  parallelism  and  concurrent  reduction  semantics 
simplifies  the  programmer’s  task  substantially:  programs  can  be  written  without 
regard  for  the  underlying  architecture  or  execution  policies,  and  in  particular  without 
concern  for  the  issues  of  safeness  and  liveness  that  must  be  addressed  when  explicit 
concurrency  constructs  are  present. 

The  strategy  for  development  of  the  Juniper  language  is  to  construct  a  sequence 
of  languages  that  provide  successively  closer  approximations  to  the  eventual  goal,  a 
fully-integrated  functional/logical  programming  language.  The  remainder  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  defines  in  detail  the  first  full  member  in  this  sequence  to  be  implemented, 
Juniper-Bl. 

2.3.  Juniper-Bit  a  simple  functional  /logic-programming  language 

Juniper-Bl  is  defined  in  terms  of 


its  functional-programming  component; 
its  logic-programming  component; 

bridging  constructs  that  allow  integration  of  the  two  components; 

a  set  of  control  policies  that  serve  to  define  the  operational  semantics  of  the 
language  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  interaction  of  the  two  components  via  the 
bridging  constructs. 

In  discussing  the  functional-programming  and  logic-programming  aspects  of  Juniper- 
Bl,  we  will  rely  on  the  reader’s  familiarity  with  the  SASL  functional  programming 
language  and  the  PROLOG  logic-programming  language,  as  discussed  in  Turner’s 
SASL  language  manual  [16]  and  in  a  standard  reference  for  PROLOG  [5]  respectively. 

2.3.1.  Syntax  of  Juniper-Bl 

The  syntax  of  Juniper-Bl  is  listed  in  BNF  in  Appendix  2-A.  It  reflects  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  backward  compatibility  with  SASL,  and  with  the  CPROLOG,  DEC- 10,  and 
Quintus  implementations  of  PROLOG  [3r10, 11].  This  serves  two  purposes  at  the 
present  time:  first,  it  permits  programmers  with  prior  experience  using  functional 
languages  or  PROLOG  to  get  started  writing  Juniper-Bl  programs  quite  readily;  and 
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second,  it  simplifies  the  task  of  translating  SASL  and  PROLOG  application  programs 
to  Juniper-Bl,  which  is  one  of  the  initial  routes  to  developing  Juniper-Bl  applications. 


Syntax  of  the  Juniper-Bl  functional  component 

The  grammar  productions  in  Appendix  2-A  down  to  and  including  that  defining 
the  <JUttf>  non-terminal  are  obtained  directly  from  the  SASL  syntax,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications: 


1.  The  <.logic_expr>  non-terminal  in  the  production  for  <simple> 

<simple>  <logic~ezpr> 

<.logic_txpr>  {  O  j  <goaL.lut>  } 

J  {  <  <logic~varJii$t>  >  j  <goaUist>  } 

represents  the  bridging  construct  that  permits  the  functional  component  to  invoke 
the  logic-programming  component.  It  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  Syntax  of  Juniper-Bl  bridging  constructs  below. 

2.  The  <logic_var>  terminal  in  the  same  production 

<aimple>  <logic_var> 

represents  logical  variables  used  as  terms;  these  are  used  as  part  of  the  bridging 
construct  that  permits  the  logic-programming  component  to  call  the  functional 
component. 

3.  All  strings  will  be  delimited  by  double-quote  characters.  This  is  compatible  with 
implementations  of  PROLOG  and  Burroughs  Austin  Research  Center  SASL  [12], 
but  not  with  Turner’s  SASL  implementation  [16]. 

4.  Strings  will  be  treated  as  syntactic  sugar  for  lists  of  character  constants.  This 
is  consistent  with  their  treatment  in  CPROLOG  and  DEC-10  PROLOG,  and  their 
treatment  in  SASL. 

5.  "Q"  and  "NIL"  are  equivalent  to  SASL’s  "()",  denoting  the  empty  list. 

6.  The  "*"  character  is  the  infix  Boolean  OR  operator,  rather  than  the  "]"  charac¬ 
ter  as  in  SASL. 

7.  The  SASL  functions  logicalQ  and  not()  have  been  renamed  booleanf)  and 
negateQ  respectively. 
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8.  The  <program>  non-terminc.1  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  SASL  or 
Juniper-Bl.  These  productions  are  specific  to  the  Turner  implementation  of  SASL 
and  the  sequential  implementation  of  Juniper-Bl:  they  allow  queries  to  the  inter¬ 
preter,  and  declaration  of  function  definitions  and  logic  clauses. 


The  "offside"  convention  in  SASL  requires  sub-expressions  continued  on  more  than 
one  line  to  appear  to  the  right  of  the  parent  expression  on  the  page.  This  is  something 
of  a  nuisance,  but  serves  syntactically  as  a  terminator  on  function  definitions  and 
some  other  expressions.  Juniper-Bl  preserves  the  "offside"  convention. 

The  reserved  identifiers  in  Juniper-Bl  are  to  some  degree  implementation-specific; 
the  list  included  in  Appendix  2-A  is  derived  from  the  sequential  implementation  of 
Juniper-Bl.  Overlap  between  function  names  and  predicate  names  is  prohibited. 

In  other  respects,  Juniper-Bl  functional  definitions  and  expressions  are  entirely 
compatible  with  SASL  programs  (as  accepted  by  the  Turner  interpreter),  and  SASL 
programs  will  be  directly  executable  by  the  Juniper-Bl  interpreter. 


Syntax  of  the  Juniper-Bl  logic-programming  component 

Syntax  of  the  logic-programming  component  of  Juniper-Bl  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  syntax  of  extant  PROLOG  implementations.  The  change 
is  intended  to  reinforce  syntactically  certain  semantic  features  of  Juniper-Bl  that  are 
different  from  those  found  in  PROLOG.  These  differences  are  introduced  in  the 
remainder  of  this  document.  Generally  speaking,  the  "pure"  subsets  of  PROLOG  and 
the  Juniper-Bl  logic-programming  component,  which  is  to  say  the  subsets  lacking 
assert(),rctract(),  cut(),  not(),  functorf),  i»(),  and  other  "meta"  operators,  are  syntacti¬ 
cally  identical.  It  is  in  the  introduction  of  "meta"  operations  that  syntactic  and 
semantic  differences  appear. 

The  syntax  of  the  logic-programming  component  appears  in  Appendix  2-A  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  </off«c_«xpr>  production  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  grammar. 
This  syntax  is  highly  compatible  with  that  of  the  "pure"  subset  of  PROLOG.  Logical 
variables  are  signified  by  capitalised  names,  and  constructors  by  uncapitalised  names 
in  the  usual  way.  A  single  underscore  used  as  a  term  is  interpreted  as  an 
anonymous  variable. 

In  addition,  these  predicates  are  included  in  the  Juniper-Bl  logic-programming 
component: 
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Group  1: 

numberpQ 

succeeds  if  its  argument  evaluates 
to  a  numeric  value 

charpQ 

succeeds  if  its  argument  evaluates 
to  a  character  value 

booleanpQ 

succeeds  if  its  argument  evaluates 
to  a  Boolean  value 

listp() 

succeeds  if  its  argument  evaluates 
to  a  list  structure 

nameQ 

succeeds  if  the  name  of  the  first  argument 
(an  identifier)  consists  of  the  alphanumeric 
constants  listed  in  the  second  argument. 

Group  2: 

▼ar() 
noa_var() 
bound() 
unbound() 
head() 

tail() 

“()  (prefix  form) 

\— *()  (prefix  form) 

— ()  (explicit  unifjr  operator,  prefix  form) 

Group  8: 

call()  succeeds  if  its  argument  can  be  proven  as  a  goal. 

fail()  returns  negation  of  call(). 

if-then-else()  succeeds  if  first  and  second  arguments  can 

be  proven;  else  if  first  argument  cannot  be 
proven,  but  the  third  argument  can. 

or()  is  an  inclusive  or,  as  in  PROLOG,  and  succeeds 

with  all  solutions  from  both  arguments. 

Note  that  all  operators  except  for  the  Group  1  predicates  are  definable  in  terms  of 
eaU()  and  fail()  in  Juniper-Bl  -  see  the  Issues  document  [1]  for  discussion  -  so  they  are 
not  defined  as  primitives  in  Juniper-Bl.  Operators  in  the  first  two  groups  have  the 
conventional  PROLOG  (prefix)  syntax,  except  as  noted.  Operators  in  the  last  group 
(calif),  etc.)  are  discussed  below  in  the  sections  Definition  of  calif)  and  failf)  meta¬ 
operators  and  Definition  of  the  if-then- tlocQ  meta-operator. 

Several  PROLOG  operators  are  not  included  in  Juniper-Bl.  Five  of  these  will 
very  likely  be  included  in  a  future  version  of  Juniper: 


succeeds  if  its  argument  is  an  unbound  variable 
returns  negation  of  var() 
returns  same  as  non_var() 
returns  same  as  var() 

succeeds  if  its  second  argument  is  bound  to 

the  head  of  its  first  argument 

succeeds  if  its  second  argument  is  bound  to 

the  tail  of  Its  first  argument 

succeeds  If  both  args  can  be  shown  equal 

without  use  of  unification 

returns  negation  of  — {) 

succeeds  if  two  arguments  are  unifiable 


«..()  pronounced  untv,  decomposes  &  constructor  term  into  a  list  con¬ 

taining  its  principal  functor  and  its  argument  terms. 

functorQ,  arg()  like  — are  selector  operations  on  constructions.  They  are 
equivalent  in  power  to  — ../J.  Both  the  logic-programming  and 
functional  components  can  currently  perform  selection  on  con¬ 
structors  as  part  of  clause  matching;  however,  more  powerful 
selection  operations  may  be  included  in  subsequent  versions  of 
Juniper. 

bagofQ,  setofQ  can  be  defined,  in  forms  weaker  than  their  PROLOG  counterparts, 
using  the  bridging  constructs.  The  full  implementations  require 
more  powerful  constructor-decomposition  operations  than  those 
found  in  Juniper-Bl. 

The  remainder  will  probably  not  be  included  in  future  revisions  of  Juniper,  but  substi¬ 
tutes  have  been  or  will  be  included: 

is()  must  have  as  its  second  argument  an  arithmetic  expression,  which 

is  evaluated  and  bound  to  its  first  argument.  This  operation  is 
achieved  in  Juniper-Bl  by  using  the  arithmetic  expression  as  a 
functional  term  and  forcing  its  evaluation  and  subsequent  binding 
via  the  bridging  constructs  and  unification  (see  the  section 
Function-call  bridging  construct  below). 

aasert(),  retract()  are  altogether  absent  from  Juniper-Bl;  substitutes  for  assertf)  and 

retractQ ,  probably  in  the  form  of  explicit  user-definable  databases, 
will  be  introduced  in  a  future  version  of  the  Juniper  language. 

read(),  write()  Juniper-Bl  currently  permits  I/O  only  via  the  primitive  facilities 

inherited  from  SASL  (i.e.,  the  result  of  an  evaluation  is  printed 
out).  All  I/O  from  the  logic-programming  component  must  be 
effected  using  these  operations  via  the  bridging  constructs.  A 
more  sophisticated  approach  to  incorporating  I/O  is  a  desideratum 
for  a  future  version  of  the  Juniper  language. 

op()  op()  is  a  PROLOG  directive  for  specifying  operator  precedence 

that  is  very  useful  in  practice.  Its  inclusion  is  an  issue  that  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  larger  issue  of  providing  a  more  sensible, 
unified  syntax.for  future  versions  of  Juniper. 

Additional  "meta"  operators  from  PROLOG  are  generally  definable  using  the  operators 

listed  above. 


Definition  of  eallQ  and  failQ  meta-operator* 

The  Juniper-Bl  calif)  operator  has  the  same  syntactic  and  semantic  definition  as 
the  PROLOG  caUQ  operator,  calif)  takes  a  formula  as  an  argument,  and  succeeds 
(with  associated  variable  bindings)  if  the  formula  is  derivable  from  the  logic- 
programming  database,  calif)  is  a  primitive  operation  in  Juniper-Bl  that  is  imple¬ 
mented  using  bridging  constructs  in  bo+h  directions  to  reinvoke  the  logic-programming 
component  (in  a  future  version  of  Juniper  with  more  powerful  selection  on  construc¬ 
tors,  calif)  and  failf)  will  not  be  primitive,  but  will  be  defined  directly  in  terms  of  the 
bridging  constructs). 

failf)  behaves  like  PROLOG’S  notf).  Its  success/failure  semantics  are  the  opposite 
of  calif  ft,  and  it  never  returns  bindings.  The  purpose  of  renaming  notf)  to  failf)  is  to 
leave  it  to  the  programmer  to  define  what  "not"  should  mean:  it  might  mean 
negation-by-faUure,  which  is  what  Juniper-Bl’s  failf)  and  PROLOG’S  notf)  implement, 
or  it  might  mean  something  else  that  the  programmer  may  choose,  failf)  is  also  a 
primitive  operation  in  Juniper-Bl,  with  an  implementation  similar  to  callffs. 

Definition  of  the  if-then-elsef)  meta-operator 

The  Juniper-Bl  if-then-elsef)  operator  has  the  familiar 

P  ->  Q  ;  R 

syntax  from  PROLOG.  The  interpretation  is  that  if  P  succeeds,  then  return  the  result 
of  attempting  to  prove  Q  in  the  environment  produced  by  P,  otherwise  if  P  fails, 
return  the  environment  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  prove  R.  if-then-elsef)  is  defined 
directly  in  terms  of  calif)  and  failf). 

In  conjunction  with  the  -*f)  (unify)  operator,  if-then-elsef)  can  serve  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  PROLOG’S  cutf)  operator,  although  its  behavior  somewhat  different,  and  more 
in  line  with  the  OR-parallel  character  of  Juniper-Bl.  A  typical  use  of  PROLOG’S  cut 
is  in  a  sequence  of  clauses 

p(<argll>,<argl2>)  <condl>,  !,  <actionl>. 

p(<arg21>,<arg22>)  :-  <cond2>,  !,  <action2>. 


p(<argNl>,<argN2>)  :-  <actionN>. 

The  scope  of  the  cutf)  is  the  entire  set  of  clauses  for  p(),  which  are  understood  to  be 
searched  sequentially  from  top  to  bottom.  This  can  be  expressed  in  an  almost 
equivalent  form  using  the  Juniper  if-then-elsef)  construct,  syntactically  (P->Q);R,  in 
the  following  way: 
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p(A3)  >  (“{(AtB]»[<argll>,<argl2>]),  <condl>)  ->  <actionl>  | 
(— ([A3]»[<arg21>,<arg22>]),  <cond2>)  ->  <action2>  | 


(— ([A3]»[<»rgNl>,<argN2>]))  ->  <actionN>  ; 
fail. 

where  ~()  is  the  predicate  designating  unifiability. 

The  principal  respect  in  which  cut()  differs  from  this  use  of  if-then- elseQ  is  that,  if 
the  "cut"  <coni>  succeeds,  only  the  first  solution  found  for  the  associated  <cond> 
will  be  used  to  satisfy  the  <detion>  goals.  With  PROLOG’S  cut(),  determining  which 
solution  is  "first"  depends  upon  the  ordering  of  the  clause  database.  In  Juniper-Bl,  it 
is  in  general  indeterminate  what  the  first  solution  satisfying  a  <cond>  is,  since  the 
database  is  not  ordered,  so  there  is  no  corresponding  determinate  restriction  available. 
Consequently,  every  solution  for  the  Juniper-Bl  <eond>  is  used  to  generate  solutions 
for  the  succeeding  <aetion>  goals  in  the  "then"  branch.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Juniper-Bl  is,  as  a  consequence,  much  more  faithful  to  the  general  objective  of  limiting 
procedurality  and  maintaining  completeness  with  respect  to  the  logical  interpretation 
of  programs. 


Syntax  of  Juniper-Bl  bridging  constructs 

The  Juniper-Bl  bridging  constructs  are  unique  to  the  Juniper  language,  and  so  we 
will  examine  their  syntax  carefully.  The  bridging  construct  that  enables  the  functional 
component  to  invoke  the  logical  component  is  termed  a  bag  generator,  and  is  derived 
from  Turner’s  work  on  relative  set  generators  [17],  and  that  of  Darlington  [6]  and 
Robinson  [13]  on  absolute  set  generators.  Our  construct  is  termed  a  bag  generator 
because  an  element  in  the  bag  may  appear  more  than  once.  The  bridging  construct 
enabling  the  logic-programming  component  to  invoke  the  functional  component  can  be 
thought  of  as  an  extension  to  PROLOG  that  permits  reducible  first-order  function 
applications  to  be  used  as  logical  terms,  provided  that  any  logical  variables  they  con¬ 
tain  are  grounded  prior  to  reduction  time. 

Syntax  of  bag-generator  bridging  construct 

The  semantics  of  the  bag-generator  bridging  construct  dictates  that  it  produce  a 
lasy  list  of  bindings  satisfying  a  particular  goal  solved  by  the  logic-programming  com¬ 
ponent.  Syntactically,  it  has  the  following  form 

{  <  <template>  >  j  <goal>  } 

in  which  <template>  is  a  tuple  of  logical  variables  that  appears  inside  a  pair  of 
<goat>  is  a  logic  formula  that  constitutes  a  goal  for  the  logic-programming 
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component.  <goat>  will  normally  contain  instances  of  the  variables  found  in  the  tem¬ 
plate:  these  represent  the  universal  variables  to  be  solved  for  by  the  logic-programming 
component.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  bag-generator  bridging  con¬ 
struct: 

{  <NametDate_of_hire>  J  cmployee(Name,  ,  fDate  of  hire,  )  } 

This  expression  will  return  a  list  of  all  name/date-of-hire  pairs  from  the  database  (as 
in  PROLOG,  the  term  is  treated  as  an  anonymous  variable). 

Note,  however,  that  the  sense  in  which  the  template  identifiers  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  logical  variables  is  limited.  Although  this  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  Bridging  constructs  and  the  logic-programming  component  section 
below,  we  outline  some  of  the  relevant  information  here: 


Template  identifiers  are  treated  as  local  variables  and  their  scope  is  bounded  by 
the  bag-generator  expression. 

The  goal  in  the  bag-generator  may  contain  no  (unbound)  variables  except  those 
listed  in  the  template. 

The  only  effect  of  bag-generator  evaluation  is  to  return  a  bag  of  solutions.  Each 
solution  in  the  list  represents  a  set  of  simultaneous  bindings  to  the  local  variables 
that  satisfies  <goal>.  There  is  no  exporting  of  bindings  via  logical  variables. 

Since  unbound  logical  variables  may  be  returned  in  solutions,  all  variables  returned 
will  be  "named  apart"  from  any  other  variable  present  in  the  program.  Since  logi¬ 
cal  variables  have  no  meaning  in  the  functional-programming  component,  the 
return  of  variables  in  solutions  is  meaningful  only  when  the  bag-generator  has  been 
invoked  as  part  of  the  recursive  call  of  the  logic-programming  component  from 
itself. 


Syntax  of  function-call  bridging  construct 

The  function-call  bridging  construct  is  the  means  by  which  the  logic-programming 
component  invokes  the  functional  component.  It  requires  no  change  in  the  syntax  of 
the  logic-programming  component.  The  operational  change  is  achieved  by  treating 
some  logic-programming  terms  as  reducible  function  calls.  Both  the  Juniper-Bl  data 
structures  and  Bridging  constructs  and  the  logic-programming  component 
sections  below  should  be  consulted  for  additional  discussion  of  the  semantics. 

Note  that  by  using  the  traditional  syntax  inherited  from  PROLOG  terms  we 
introduce  dual  syntax  for  function  calls.  In  particular,  the  expression 
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(fab) 


in  the  functional  component  signifies  the  function  /  applied  to  the  arguments  a  and  b, 
while  the  expression 

is  the  equivalent  form  on  the  logic-programming  component.  Unifying  the  two  forms  is 
a  goal  of  future  revisions  to  the  syntax. 


Juniper-Bl  data  structures 

Juniper-Bl  inherits  its  syntactic  structures  from  both  SASL  and  PROLOG.  SASL 
permits  two  types  of  structures:  list  structures  and  function  applications.  PROLOG 
includes  user-defined  constructors,  which  appear  as  principal  functors  in  PROLOG 
terms,  and  list  structures.  Juniper-Bl  incorporates  all  of  these:  it  overlays  SASL  and 
PROLOG  list  structures,  includes  (reducible)  function  applications  from  SASL,  and 
permits  arbitrary  irreducible  constructors  as  found  in  PROLOG. 

For  list  structures,  the  functional  component  inherits  its  syntax  directly  from 
SASL,  and  the  logic-programming  component  inherits  its  syntax  directly  from  PRO¬ 
LOG.  The  two  are  not  the  same,  but  are  unambiguous  in  context. 

Function  applications  and  user-defined  constructors  are  syntactically  indistin¬ 
guishable.  In  the  functional-programming  component,  both  inherit  the  syntax  of  SASL 
function  applications.  In  the  logic-programming  component,  both  inherit  the  PRO¬ 
LOG  syntax  for  user-defined  constructors.  The  distinction  between  reducible  function 
applications  and  irreducible  user-defined  constructors  is  made  at  run  time,  depending 
upon  whether  a  function  definition  has  or  has  not  been  declared  for  the  identifier  in 
the  function  position.  We  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  the  Functional  seman¬ 
tics  of  Juniper-Bl  section  below. 


3.3.2.  Operational  semantics  of  Juniper-Bl 

By  operational  semantics  of  Juniper-Bl  we  mean  the  operations  the  interpreter 
performs  in  order  to  execute  a  particular  program.  Our  description  is  intended  to  give 
the  programmer  a  tangible  sense  of  what  an  interpreter  will  actually  do  when  a 
Juniper-Bl  program  is  executed. 

We  will  rely,  once  again,  on  the  programmer’s  familiarity  with  SASL  and  PRO¬ 
LOG,  so  that  the  discussion  mainly  reflects  the  ways  in  which  Juniper-Bl  differs  from 
SASL  and  PROLOG,  rather  than  providing  an  exhaustive  rehearsal  of  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  included.  The  reader  is  directed  to  the  companion  document  [1],  for  a  more  in- 
depth  discussion  of  the  motivation  for,  and  issues  pertaining  to,  the  definition  of 
Juniper-Bl  semantics. 
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Functional  semantics  of  Juniper-Bl 

The  semantics  of  functional  reduction  for  Juniper-Bl  is  very  close  to  that  of 
SASL.  The  areas  we  need  to  elaborate  on  are  the  differences  between  sequential  and 
concurrent  reduction  semantics,  the  issues  relating  to  the  bridging  constructs  between 
the  functional  and  logic-programming  components,  and  the  treatment  of  user-defined 
constructors. 

Concurrent  reduction  model  and  termination  properties 

One  major  advantage  of  assuming  a  concurrent  reduction  model  is  that  it  changes 
termination  properties,  relative  to  the  serial  reduction  model,  in  a  way  that  simplifies 
the  programmer’s  task.  In  particular,  if  one  is  computing  the  Boolean  AND  of  a  set  of 
eonjuncts,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  caution  in  certain  cases:  one  of  the  conjunct 
evaluations  may  result  in  a  non-terminating  computation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  another  of  the  eonjuncts  evaluates  to  FALSE.  In  a  serial  reduction  model,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  programmer  to  anticipate  this  situation,  and  assure  that  a 
potentially-FALSE  conjunct  is  evaluated  prior  to  any  conjunct  which  might  fail  to  ter¬ 
minate.  Otherwise,  the  computation,  and  indeed  the  whole  program,  will  fail  to  ter¬ 
minate. 

In  Juniper-Bl  and  its  successors  we  are  committed  to  concurrent  reduction  model 
semantics.  This  means  that  computational  resources  are  shared  in  such  a  way  that 
non-termination  never  occurs  in  the  case  cited  above:  each  conjunct  gets  fair  access  to 
the  processor  resource,  and  eventually  the  failing  conjunct  itself  terminates  and  forces 
a  non-local  exit  of  the  entire  computation.  The  principal  operations  affected  are 
Boolean  AND  and  OR  functions,  and  the  bag-generator  bridging  construct,  which 
returns  results  of  OR-parallel  logic-programming  computations  in  the  order  that  they 
become  available  (this  is  discussed  further  in  Functional  semantics  of  bag- 
generator  bridging  constructs  below). 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  by  providing  a  concurrent  semantics  with  a  fairness 
policy  for  what  is  essentially  a  lasy  functional  language,  we  bring  the  semantics  of  the 
lasy  language  much  closer  to  that  of  a  call-by-value  language.  That  is,  if  we  had  an 
eager  implementation  that  respected  fairness  as  discussed  above,  the  language  seman¬ 
tics  supported  by  the  implementation  would  be  very  close  to  that  defined  for  Juniper- 
Bl,  which  is  lasy. 

We  feel  that  this  semantic  model  does  a  more  satisfactory  job  of  capturing  the 
computational  model  a  programmer  would  like  to  have,  i.e.,  it  saves  the  programmer 
from  being  concerned  about  termination  issues  whenever  this  is  possible. 

Function-eaU  bridging  construct 

The  functional  reducer  accepts  no  ungrounded  logical  variables  as  arguments  to 
functions.  A  logic-programming  expression  must  assure  that  any  logical  variables 
which  appear  in  a  program  as  arguments  to  a  function  are  fully  grounded  (contain  no 
embedded  logical  variables)  at  reduction  time,  as  stipulated  in  the  Juniper-Bl 
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unification  /reduction  policy  section  below.  Any  violation  of  this  policy  will  result 
in  an  error  from  the  run-time  system  —  the  violation  is  interpreted  as  an  illegal  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  as  an  inability  to  reduce. 

For  example,  if  the  interpreter  is  attempting  to  satisfy  a  goal 
P(1+X,Z) 
using  a  clause 
p(2»A)  :-  p2(A). 

the  variable  X  must  be  bound  to  an  integer  in  the  calling  environment,  so  that  the 
functional  operation  (addition)  may  be  performed  as  a  precondition  for  matching  the 
goal's  first  argument  to  the  first  argument  of  the  clause  head.  This  amounts  to  testing 
for  equality  with  the  number  2  as  part  of  unification.  Otherwise  the  run-time  system 
will  report  an  error.  The  complete  rules  for  interaction  of  unification  and  reduction 
are  discussed  below  in  the  section  Junip«r-Bl  unification /reduction  policy. 

Note  that  exactly  the  same  rule  applies  to  bag  generators  as  to  other  functional 
expressions.  That  is,  if  the  bag  generator  is  invoked  from  the  logic-programming  com¬ 
ponent,  the  <goal>  part  of  the  bag-generator  expression  may  contain  variables  that 
are  free  in  the  bag  generator,  i.e.,  are  not  included  in  the  <template>  variable  list. 

The  bound,  or  local,  variables  are  exactly  those  that  appear  in  the  <template>.  As 
with  other  functional  expressions,  the  free  variables  must  be  grounded  at  reduction 
time  for  the  generator. 

Functional  semantics  of  bag-generator  bridging  con.  tracts 

A  major  element  of  Juniper-Bl’s  concurrent  reduction  semantics,  and  a  funda¬ 
mental  property  of  the  bag  generator  that  acts  as  a  bridging  construct,  is  that  an 
enumeration  of  the  elements  returned  by  the  bag  generator  reflects  the  order  in  which 
the  corresponding  OR-parallel  logic-programming  computations  terminate.  The  result¬ 
ing  termination  properties  differ  from  those  normally  found  in  sequential  reduction 
models,  since  if  the  sequential  model  begins  a  non-terminating  computation,  the  entire 
program  will  fail  to  terminate.  This  ordering  property  permits  non-terminating  OR- 
parallel  computations  to  be  deferred  indefinitely,  while  others  receive  a  share  of  the 
computational  resource  and  continue  to  be  returned  as  they  terminate. 

This  policy  raises  a  pertinent  issue  with  respect  to  referential  transparency.  Bags 
generated  by  the  bridging  construct  are  themselves  unordered,  but  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  apply  an  enumeration  function  to  bags  in  order  to  access  their  elements. 

It  is  the  enumeration  order  that  is  determined  by  the  implementation,  according  to  our 
concurrent  reduction  semantics.  But  this  results  in  a  violation  of  referential  tran¬ 
sparency  if  different  instances  of  the  same  bag  expression  are  present,  and  if  the  imple¬ 
mentation  assigns  different  enumeration  orderings  (it  cannot,  in  general,  know  that 
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another  identical  instance  has  already  been  computed).  For  example,  the  expression 


one_of  ({<X>[p(X)» 

might  return  the  "first"  solution  to  p(X),  but  it  may  not  return  the  same  value  at  each 
place  in  the  program  where  it  is  invoked,  since  the  run-time  system  may  produce 
different  enumeration  orders  under  different  circumstances. 

We  had  two  major  options  in  defining  Juniper-Bl.  The  first,  modelled  after  more 
conventional  sequential  programming  languages,  was  to  guarantee  a  priori  a  particular 
enumeration  order  on  bags,  and  leave  to  the  programmer  the  task  of  assuring  that  no 
non-terminating  computation  in  the  enumeration  ordering  would  render  inaccessible 
the  results  of  computations  appearing  later  in  the  ordering.  The  second,  which  we 
have  chosen,  was  to  relieve  the  programmer  of  the  problem  of  ordering  the  computa¬ 
tions  by  exploiting  the  parallel  execution  environment.  Issues  related  to  this  choice 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  Issues  document  [1]. 

The  Juniper-Bl  policy  addressing  this  issue  is  as  follows: 


Each  bag  generator  instance  is  treated  as  if  it  is  unique.  That  is,  under  the  terms 
of  referential  transparency,  each  instance  of  a  bag  generator  at  run-time  will  be 
treated  as  if  it  is  different  from  every  other  bag-generator  instance.  The  program¬ 
mer,  then,  can  determine  whether  two  bag  generator  instances  are  equal  only  by 
comparing  them  element-by-element,  but  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
enumeration  order  of  two  otherwise  identical  bags  will  be  the  same. 

If  we  had  a  special  function  such  that  each  time  it  was  called  at  run-time  it  returned 
a  different  value,  say  a  clock  function,  we  could  effect  this  policy  by  including  the 
function  in  each  and  every  bag  generator,  thus  forcing  instances  of  the  bag  generators 
to  be  unique. 

We  instead  achieve  the  same  result  invisibly.  One  may  wish  to  view  the  policy  as 
a  violation  of  referential  transparency,  which  it  is,  strictly  speaking.  However,  we  find 
that  it  does  not  reintroduce  the  kinds  of  problems  we  have  sought  to  avoid  with 
referential  transparency:  specifically,  the  side  effects  that  force  serialisation  or  syn¬ 
chronisation  upon  us.  Therefore  it  is,  in  a  tangible  sense,  a  "safe"  violation  of  referen¬ 
tial  transparency. 

Constructors  and  normal  forma  in  Juniper-Bl 

One  way  in  which  Juniper-Bl  extends  SASL  is  in  the  addition  of  user-defined  con¬ 
structors.  Constructors  are  treated  as  function  applications  in  which  the  function 
name  has  no  associated  function  definition,  and  is  therefore  irreducible.  From  one 
point  of  view,  this  amounts  to  an  extension  to  the  set  of  normal  forms  conventionally 
defined  for  a  functional  language.  That  is,  certain  "values"  for  expressions  are  being 
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admitted  which  formerly  would  have  been  treated  as  errors.  There  is  more  to  it  than 
that,  however.  SASL  forbids  equality  tests  between  functions  or  expressions  used  as 
functions.  Our  treatment  of  constructors  consists  not  only  of  admitting  the  irreducible 
forms,  but  of  extending  the  equality  relation  to  permit  comparison  of  irreducible  forms 
as  well.  So  it  is  advisable  to  view  user-defined  constructors  as  having  the  same  footing 
as  SASL  list  structures,  rather  than  as  special  forms  of  function  application. 

The  inclusion  of  additional  structures  in  the  functional  component,  with  a 
corresponding  extension  of  equality,  is  reflected,  as  well,  in  the  "pattern-matching" 
capability  for  clause  heads.  If,  for  example,  one  had  an  irreducible  constructor 
record()f  and  wished  to  define  a  function  /  which  operates  only  on  record// s,  a 
straightforward  approach  in  Juniper-Bl  would  be  something  like 

DEF 

f  (record  ibc)»  <body  of  definition  using  values  bound  to  a,  b,  and  c> 
f 

Note  that  the  constructor  name  and  arity  must  match  exactly.  A  more  powerful 
matching  capability,  which  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  power  of  Juniper’s  selection 
operations  on  constructors,  is  a  desideratum  for  future  versions  of  Juniper. 

The  motivation  for  including  irra  .t  ie  constructor  terms  is  simple:  it  provides 
the  utility  of  PROLOG  terms,  which  is  desired,  and  in  particular  permits  the  definition 
of  Skolem  functions.  Logically  speaking,  Skolem  functions  permit  one  to  proceed  with 
logical  deduction  as  if  one  knew  what  a  particular  term  designates  without  actually 
knowing  the  definition  of  the  function  (for  the  purpose  of  reduction).  Interestingly 
enough,  the  inclusion  of  constructors  also  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  current  work  on 
introducing  data  types  into  functional  languages  [7-0, 18]. 


Logic-programming  semantics  of  Juniper-Bl 

The  semantics  of  logic  programs  is  the  area  in  which  Juniper-Bl  most  differs  from 
its  SASL  and  PROLOG  predecessor.  Most  of  the  changes  are  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  exploit  available  parallelism.  The  argument  might  also  be  made  that,  from  a  logic¬ 
programming  point  of  view,  the  resulting  semantics  is  simpler  and  more  natural,  as  we 
have  argued  for  the  concurrent  reduction  model  in  the  functional-programming  com¬ 
ponent  (see  Concurrent  reduction  model  and  termination  properties  above). 
But  in  part  this  remains  an  open  question. 

We  have  divided  the  discussion  into  two  parts:  the  first  addresses  issues  that 
relate  only  to  the  logic-programming  component,  and  the  second  examines  the  issues 
that  arise  in  consequence  of  the  bridging  constructs. 
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Semantic*  of  Juniper-Bl  as  a  logic-interpreter 

The  chief  difference  between  interpretation  of  PROLOG  and  interpretation  of 
Juniper-Bl  ia  in  the  search  strategy:  PROLOG  incorporates  left-to-right  depth-first 
search,  while  Juniper-Bl  incorporates  left-to-right  breadth-first  search.  This  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  distinction  between  serial  and  concurrent  reduction  models  discussed  above 
for  functional  reduction  semantics.  It  has  a  pronounced,  and  we  believe  desirable, 
effect  on  the  termination  properties  of  the  search:  since  the  search  remains  breadth- 
first,  no  subtree  indefinitely  delays  search  of  alternate  subtrees.  That  is  to  say,  a 
non-terminating  subtree  can  never  prevent  other  subtrees  from  terminating  and 
returning  their  results. 

In  more  concrete  terms,  this  means  that  the  entire  database  is  searched  in  paral¬ 
lel  in  order  to  satisfy  a  goal,  and  each  clause  head  that  matches  the  goal  activates  an 
independent  "process”  to  generate  one  or  more  binding  sets.  This  is  known  as  an  OR- 
parallel  reduction  model  because  all  eligible  clauses  are  activated  and  may  proceed 
concurrently. 

It  should  therefore  be  evident  why  eut()  had  to  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  if-then - 
el*e():  cu t()  requires  a  sequentialisation  of  clauses  in  the  database.  And  while  some 
degree  of  sequentialisation  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  if-then-el*e(),  the  global 
scope  of  a  single  cut()  with  respect  to  a  procedure  name  in  the  database  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  restrictive. 

A  minor  difference  between  Juniper-Bl  and  PROLOG  is  in  the  naming  of  the 
negation-by-failure  operator.  Juniper-Bl  names  the  operator  fail(),  leaving  the  pro¬ 
grammer  with  the  option  of  defining  not()  in  terms  of  fail(),  or  according  to  some  other 
criterion. 

Bridging  construct*  and  the  logic-programming  component 

Definition  of  the  bridging  construct  that  allows  the  logic-programming  component 
to  invoke  the  functional  component  is  probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Juniper 
definition  task.  A  central  issue  is  that  the  functional  component  does  not  admit  logi¬ 
cal  variables,  so  that  terms  used  in  a  call  to  the  functional  programming  component 
must  be  fully  grounded.  This  not  only  restricts  the  use  of  reducible  terms  in  the 
logic-programming  component,  but  it  forces  upon  the  programmer  the  task  of  assuring 
that  the  terms  will  in  fact  be  fully  grounded  at  the  point  during  execution  where  the 
reduction  takes  place.  This  restriction  runs  counter  to  the  goal  of  providing  a  pro¬ 
gramming  language  which  is  logical,  and  hence  non-procedural,  in  character. 

Operationally,  control  over  the  reduction  of  functional  terms  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  unification  procedure,  so  the  interaction  between  unification  and  reduction  is  the 
area  we  define  first. 

Juniper-Bl  unification/ reduction  policy 

Since  reducible  function  applications  can  appear  as  terms  in  logic  programs,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  policy  governing  the  reduction  of  these  applications  as  part  of 
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unification.  The  Juniper-Bl  unification/reduction  policy  is  about  the  simplest  that 
suffices,  and  may  be  thought  of  as  a  form  of  lasy  unification: 


1.  No  higher-order  functions  are  permitted  as  terms  in  the  logic-programming  com¬ 
ponent. 

2.  All  reduction  is  laiy.  That  is,  reduction  will  only  proceed  as  far  as  required  in 
order  to  satisfy  (or  fail)  the  equality  test  required  for  unification.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  reduction  semantics  of  SASL  and  the  functional  component  of  Juniper-Bl. 

In  particular,  a  variable  may  be  unified  to  a  function  application,  even  though  the 
application  is  not  yet  reduced,  and  perhaps  may  be  not  reducible,  as  yet,  because 
it  is  not  fully  grounded. 

3.  Equality  is  restricted  to  normal  forms.  That  is,  according  to  the  extended  nor¬ 
mal  forms  defined  earlier  for  constructors  in  the  functional  component,  two  terms 
are  equal  for  the  purposes  of  unification  if  and  only  if  their  normal  forms  have 
been  computed  and  are  structurally  identical.  This  allows  us  to  by-pass  the  task 
of  trying  to  satisfy  unifiability  by  comparing  function  applications  prior  to,  or 
intermediate  forms  in  the  course  of,  reduction,  which  is  very  expensive  to  imple¬ 
ment. 

4.  In  the  ease  that  no  ordering  on  binding  of  variables  within  the  clause  head  per¬ 
mits  the  unification  to  proceed,  the  unification  fails.  Otherwise  the  unification 
succeeds.  Note  that  since  Juniper-Bl  unification  has  the  Church-Rosser  property, 
every  ordering  which  permits  unification  to  succeed  produces  the  same  unifier. 

For  example,  if  the  function  /  is  reducible  but  the  variable  X  is  not  grounded,  then 
the  following  unification  cannot  proceed: 

unify((fpq,l],[Y,Y]) 

That  is,  Y  can  be  bound  to  f(X)  and  Y  can  be  bound  to  1,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
test  for  the  equality  of  f(X)  and  1  because  X  is  not  grounded,  and  f(X)  cannot  be 
reduced. 

From  a  programming  point  of  view,  we  have  extended  the  unification  algorithm  fami¬ 
liar  from  PROLOG: 


Unification  in  Juniper-Bl  proceeds  as  unification  in  PROLOG,  except  that 
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1.  Groundedness  condition:  Any  reducible  (functional)  sub-term  must  become 
grounded  in  the  course  of  unification  if  an  equality  test  is  to  be  performed  upon 
it.  Otherwise  the  program  is  illegal. 

2.  Ordering  condition:  If  there  is  any  ordering  of  variable  binding  during 
unification  of  the  two  terms  that  permits  satisfaction  of  the  groundedness  con¬ 
dition,  then  the  unification  will  proceed. 


This  policy  in  Juniper-Bl  is  experimental,  and  subject  to  revision  as  part  of  the  ongo¬ 
ing  Juniper  development  process.  The  present  policy  has  been  chosen  for  its  simpli¬ 
city,  with  the  idea  that  simplicity  is  highly  desirable  from  a  programming  point  of 
view. 

Unification  and  the  Church-Rosser  property 

Recall  that  ungrounded  functional  terms  (those  containing  ungrounded  logical 
variables)  may  not  be  reduced,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  produces  a  run-time  error. 
Consequently,  the  programmer  must  be  certain  that  in  all  cases  a  logical  variable  used 
as  an  argument  to  a  function  is  bound  prior  to  reduction  time.  The  implementation  of 
Juniper-Bl  needs  to  assure  that  if  there  is  any  ordering  on  sub-term  unification  that 
will  result  in  a  variable’s  being  bound  at  reduction  time,  then  the  implementation  will 
find  and  apply  it. 

PROLOG  unification,  and  more  generally  first-order  unification,  has  the  Church- 
Rosser  property:  that  is,  the  unifying  substitution  obtained  is  the  same  irrespective  of 
the  order  in  which  sub-terms  are  unified.  Juniper-Bl  unification  also  has  the  Church- 
Rosser  property  modulo  functional  reduction,  e.g.,  a  unifier  with  f(l)  as  the  value  f^r  a 
variable  Xis  indistinguishable  from  an  otherwise  equivalent  unifier  with  the  value  6 
for  X,  assuming  that  f(l)  equals  6.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  "indistinguishability" 
equivalence  relation  among  unifiers  does  not  change  the  termination  properties  of  the 
unification  algorithm.  The  programmer  need  only  be  sure  that  there  exists  one  order¬ 
ing  under  which  logical  variables  prior  to  reduction,  and  the  implementation  need  only 
be  able  to  find  one  such  ordering,  in  order  for  the  implementation  to  successfully 
obtain  the  unifier  intended  by  the  programmer.  The  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm 
and  its  properties  are  presented  in  considerable  detail  in  a  companion  document  [2]. 

Coincident  with  this  assurance  we  need  to  declare  the  scope  of  the  unification: 
might  it  apply  only  to  the  term  used  as  an  argument  to  a  predicate,  or  might  it,  for 
example,  apply  across  the  whole  of  the  unification  operation  matching  a  goal  to  the 
head  of  a  clause?  In  Juniper-Bl,  we  have  opted  for  the  latter,  which  is  to  adopt  the 
widest  syntactic  scope  within  which  unification  occurs.  Note  that  this  policy  has  a 
particular  implication  with  respect  to  our  substitute  of  if-then- else()  tor  cut().  The  use 
of  the  if-then- elseQ  operation  in  the  body  of  a  clause  in  place  of  cut()  means  that  all 
the  clause-head  matching  operations  that  occur  in  a  system  with  cut()  must,  in 
Juniper-Bl,  be  performed  explicitly  in  the  body  of  the  clause.  For  example,  the  PRO- 
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p(X,l)  pl(X),!,ql(X). 
p(X,2)  p2(X),!,q2(X). 


would  be  rewritten  in  Juniper  as 

p(X,Y) (-(Y.l),Pl(X))  ->  ql(X) ; 

{— (Y,2),p2(X))  ->  q2(X) ; 

fmU. 

But  if  the  matching  in  the  head  of  p(X,  Y)  were  substantially  more  complex,  the  rewrit¬ 
ten  form  in  Juniper  would  still  hare  to  be  expressed  with  a  single  unifyQ  goal  in  each 
condition  of  the  body  in  order  to  capture  the  effect  of  the  original  PROLOG  code, 
given  the  limitations  of  the  scope  policy  for  unification  that  has  been  defined. 


2.4.  Sequential  implementation  of  Juniper-Bl 

This  section  of  the  document  describes  release  1.10  of  the  Juniper-Bl  sequential 
implementation.  The  companion  document,  Issues  in  the  Definition  of  Juniper 
(working  paper)  [1],  and  the  SASL  Reference  Manual  [16],  provide  much  of  the 
context  for  the  following  discussion,  and  are  presumed  as  prerequisites  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  presented  here. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  sequential  and  concurrent  implementations  of 
Juniper-Bl  is  that  the  former  does  not  include  concurrent  reduction  semantics  (of 
which  fair  evaluation  of  conjuncts  and  breadth-first  search  in  the  logic-programming 
component  are  important  examples). 

As  a  functional  language  interpreter,  the  Juniper-Bl  interpreter  provides  addi¬ 
tional  functionality  in  comparison  to  the  current  (Turner’s)  implementation  of  SASL, 
with  respect  to  reporting  of  syntax  errors,  and  with  respect  to  debugging. 


2.4.1.  Running  Juniper-Bl  under  Unix 

The  sequential  Juniper-Bl  interpreter  can  be  found  in  the 
"blenko/juniperbl  directory  on  the  following  PRC  Unix  systems:  sol  and  testbed. 

Also  in  that  directory  are  copies  of  the  source  files  listed  in  appendices  B  and  C,  and  a 
subdirectory  containing  complete  sources  and  the  Makefile  (in  RCS  format)  for  the 
current  release. 

The  Juniper-Bl  interpreter  is  invoked  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  SASL  inter¬ 
preter.  In  response  to  a  shell  command  line  prompt,  type  '  juniperbl"  in  order  to  enter 
the  interpreter.  Except  as  documented  below,  the  execution  environment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  found  in  Turner's  SASL  interpreter.  The  initial  invocation  sequence 
should  look  something  like  this: 
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Juniper-Bl  interpreter,  Release:  1.10,  Date:  5/l/87 
implemented  as  an  extension  of 

Turner’s  SASL  interpreter,  Revision:  1.5,  Date:  02/18/86 

there  will  now  be  a  short  delay  while  juniperbl  gets  its  act  together... 

hello  from  juniperbl(say  OFF  to  quit) 

Juniper-Bl  > 

The  user  responds  by  typing  an  interpreter  directive  or  a  Juniper-Bl  expression  to  be 
evaluated.  After  each  expression  evaluation,  but  not  after  interpreter  directives,  the 
interpreter  will  prompt  with 

what  nowT 

In  addition,  whenever  the  interpreter  is  expecting  further  input,  after  a  line-feed  in  the 
middle  of  a  function  definition,  for  example,  it  will  prompt  with 

Juniper-Bl  > 


The  appendices  have  been  included  to  help  those  getting  started  with  this  imple¬ 
mentation.  Appendix  2-B  contains  the  prelude  functions  that  are  loaded  automati¬ 
cally  on  each  invocation  of  the  Juniper-Bl  interpreter.  Appendix  2-C  contains  several 
short  programs  used  to  debug  the  current  implementation.  These  should  provide  a 
starting  place  for  the  novice  Juniper-Bl  programmer. 

Please  inform  Tom  Blenko  (blenko@PRC.imisys.com)  of  any  errors  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  or  this  document. 


2.4.2.  Deficiencies 

Specific  deficiencies  of  the  current  implementation  with  respect  to  a  correct  and 
complete  implementation  of  sequential  Juniper-Bl  include  the  following: 


The  predicates  — and  name()  are  not  implemented  at  this  time,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  their  being  a  high  priority. 

The  "unifies"  predicate,  conventionally  signified  with  concrete  syntax  —(argl,arg2), 
instead  appears  as  equal()  for  implementation-dependent  reasons. 

The  logic-programming  or()  operator  has  not  been  implemented. 

While  there  are  no  known  deficiencies  in  the  implemented  unification  algorithm 
with  respect  to  its  specification  (as  found  in  this  document),  this  is  a  possible 
source  of  errors. 
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2.4.3.  Additional  interpreter  imperatives 

Several  imperatives  have  been  added  to  extend  the  underlying  Turner  SASL  inter¬ 
preter  on  which  this  implementation  is  based.  Chief  among  these  are  the  following 
directives: 


DBFS  —  causes  all  functions  and  the  associated  combinator  expressions  which 
stand  as  their  definitions  to  be  printed  out.  The  order  of  the  functions  is  the  order 
in  which  they  are  defined.  Note  that  this  includes  the  "prelude"  functions,  which 
are  user-level  functions  that  are  automatically  loaded  every  time  that  the  inter¬ 
preter  is  invoked. 

DECS  —  causes  all  clause  definitions  to  be  printed  out.  The  order  is  chosen  by  the 
implementation,  but  all  clauses  with  the  same  functor  and  arity  are  grouped 
together. 

TRACE  <function_name>  —  enables  a  trace  when  an  expression  with 
<function_name>  initially  in  its  function  position  is  reduced.  Each  expression,  as 
it  is  printed  out,  is  annotated  with  the  numeric  level  of  recursive  call  to  the 
reducer  in  which  the  expression  is  being  reduced.  Note  that  the  effect  of  combina¬ 
tor  reduction  is  to  generate  a  sequence  of  rewritings  of  the  combinator  expression 
corresponding  to  <Junction  namc>’s  definition,  so  that  tracing  a  function  virtually 
assures  a  plethora  of  combinator  expression  output. 

UNTRACE  <f unction  name>  —  undoes  the  effects  of  TRACE. 

TRACER  —  prints  out  all  combinator  expressions  as  they  are  reduced.  Output  is 
so  abundant  that  it  will  overwhelm  all  but  the  hardiest  (or  foolhardiest)  souls. 

DUMP  —  enables  the  TRACER  flag  and,  for  each  expression  printed  out,  does  a 
complete  dump  of  all  active  memory  locations  at  the  time  the  expression  is 
reduced. 

SHELL  —  implements  an  escape,  with  no  side  effects,  to  the  shell  specified  in  the 
SHELL  environment  variable. 


2.5.  Concurrent  implementation  of  Juniper-Bl 

Work  has  begun  on  a  concurrent  implementation  of  Juniper-Bl.  A  description  of 
the  implementation  and  its  usage  will  be  inserted  here  as  that  information  becomes 
available. 
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Appendix  8* At  Syntax  of  Juniper-Bl 
Functional  programming  component: 


In  the  following  definition,  angle  braces  (O)  are  used  as  meta-brackets,  *  is  used  to 
signify  sero  or  more  occurrences  of  a  subexpression,  and  +  is  used  to  signify  one  or 
more  occurrences  of  a  subexpression.  The  lone  angle  brackets  in  the  initial  portion  of 
the  <logic_czpr>  productions  (before  the  vertical  bar)  are  part  of  the  language 
syntax. 


<program> 

<expr> 

<condexp> 

<listexp> 

<opexp> 

<comb> 

<simple> 


<expr>  ? 

DEF  <defs>  ? 

DEC  <logic_elauses>  ? 

<expr>  WHERE  <defs> 

<condexp> 

<opexp>  ->  <condexp>  |  <condexp> 
<listexp> 

«opexp>,>*  <opexp> 

<opexp>  t 
<prefix>  <opexp> 

<opexp>  <infix>  <opexp> 

<comb> 

<comb>  <simple> 

<simple> 

<name> 

<constant> 

(  <expr>  ) 

<sfexpr> 

<string> 

<dogic_expr> 

<logic_var> 


<defs> 

<clause> 

<rha> 

<namelist> 

<struct> 

<formal> 


<defs>  |  <clause> 
<elause> 

<namelist>  ■■  <expr> 
<name>  <rhs> 
<formal>  <rhs> 
<formal>  —  <expr> 
«struct>,>*  <struct> 
<struct>  t 

<formal>  t  <struct> 
<formal> 

<name> 

<constant> 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

<appl>  : 

i 

i 


(  <namelist>  ) 

(  <appl>  ) 
<string> 

<name>  <formal> 
<appl>  <formal> 


<eonstant> 


<numeral> 

<real> 

<scale-factor> 

<boolconat> 

<charconst> 


<string> 


<numeral> 

<charconst> 

<boolconat> 

0 

0 

<strlng> 

<real>  <scale-factor> 

-  <real>  <scale-factor> 

<digit>+ 

<digit>*  .  <digit>+ 

•  <digit>-f 
e  -  <digit>-f 
TRUE 
FALSE 
96  <any  char> 

SP 

NL 

NP 

TAB 

NIL 

"<any  message  not  containing  a  double-quote>:i 


<*fexpr> 

<qualifiers> 


<generator> 

<fllter> 


{  <expr>  ;  <quaiifiers>  } 

{  <qualifiera>  } 
<generator> 

<qualifiers>  ;  <generator> 
<qualifiers>  ;  <filter> 
<name>  <-  <expr> 
<name>  <-  <generator> 
<expr> 


Logic-programming  component: 

<logic_expr>  {  O  j  <goaLlist>  } 

|  {  <  <logic_yarJist>  >  j  <goal_list>  } 

<body>  <goaLJist>  ->  <goal_list>  j  <body> 

}  <goaUiat> 
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<goaLJist> 

j 

<goal> 

<goal>  ,  <goaLlist> 

<goal> 

formula 

1 

1 

(  <body> ) 

<formula> 

<name> 

1 

1 

<name>  (  <term_list>  ) 

<termJist> 

<tenn>  <t  <term_Iiat»* 

<term> 

<op_term> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<Uat_term> 

<nazne>  (  <term_list>  ) 

<op_term> 

<prefix>  <op_term> 

1 

1 

<op_term>  <mfix>  <op_term> 

1 

1 

<simple> 

<Ust_term> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

[  <fcermJiat> } 

[  <term>  j  <term>  J 
<string> 

<logic_var_list> 

<logic_yar>  <,  <logic_var>  >* 

<logic_clauaea> 

•  •mb 

<logic_clauae>-f- 

<logic_clauae> 

<formula>  i-  <body>  . 

i 

i 

i 

<formula>  *-  . 

<formula>  . 

Operators  (in  order  of  increasing  binding  power) 

This  is  a  corrected  list  of  the  operators  provided  in  Turner’s  SASL  manual  [16]. 


& 

»,  >,  >-,  \-,  <-,  <,  « 
+i  * 

+»  * 

*,  /,  DIV,  REM 
** 

# 


infix  (right  associative) 
infir  (non-associative) 
postfix 

infix  (left  associative) 
infix  (left  associative) 
prefix 

infix  (non-associative) 
infix  (left  associative) 
prefix 

infix  (left  associative) 
in  At  (right  associative) 
prefix 

infl*  (right  associative) 


Additional  syntactic  conventions 


/*  -  */ 

ii 

II 

lower  case  identifiers 
capitalised  identifiers 


serves  as  a  comment  delimiter 

reserves  remainder  of  input  line  for  comments 

serve  as  names  and  functional  variables  (e.g.  <namc>) 

serve  as  logical  variables  (e.g.  <logie_var>) 


The  following  upper  case  identifiers  are  reserved: 


COUNT 

INTERACTIVE 

SMART 

DEC 

K 

SP 

DECS 

NIL 

TAB 

DEF 

NL 

TO 

DEFS 

NP 

TRACE 

DIV 

OBJECT 

TRACER 

DUMP 

OFF 

TRUE 

FALSE 

READ 

UNTRACE 

GC 

REM 

WHERE 

GET 

RESET 

WRITE 

I 

S 
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The  following  lower  case  identifiers  are  defined  by  the  system  in  the  sequential 
implementation,  and  may  be  changed  at  the  user’s  peril: 

abs 

faill 

numberp 

all 

filter 

or 

and 

foldl 

P» 

append 

foldr 

plus 

arctan 

for 

p-q-r 

boolean 

from 

printwidth 

booleanp 

function 

product 

bound 

hd 

reverse 

call 

head 

rjustify 

calll 

interleave 

show 

char 

intersection 

sin 

eharp 

iterate 

some 

cjustify 

lay 

spaces 

code 

layn 

sqrt 

concat 

length 

sum 

cons 

letter 

tail 

cos 

list 

take 

count 

listdiff 

times 

decode 

listp 

tl 

digit 

justify 

true 

digitval 

log 

unbound 

drop 

map 

unify 

e 

member 

union 

entier 

mkset 

until 

eq 

ium» 

var 

equal 

negate 

while 

exp 

non_var 

sip 

fail 

number 

a  -  so 

Appendix  2-Bs  Juniper-Bl  prelude  functions 

DEF  {{  Juniper-Bl  prelude  file 
jj  Last  revised  May  1087 

sbs  x  —  x<0  ->  -x  ;  x 

all  -  foldr  and  TRUE 

and  xy«  x&y 

append  x  y  —  x++y 

jjarctan  inverse  trig  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
{jboolean  type  testing  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
{{code  ch  “  integer  code  for  ch  in  local  character  set  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

cons  a  x  —  anc 

{{char  type  testing  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

cjustify  field-width  x 

•■spaces  lmargin,x, spaces  rmargin 
WHERE 

margin  —  fieldwidth  -  printwidth  x 
1  margin  —  margin  DIV  2 
rmargin  »  margin  -  1  margin 

concat  —  foldr  append  () 

{{cos  trig  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

count  ab«  a>b  ->  () 
a:count(a+l)b 

{{decode  n  the  character  whose  integer  code  is  n  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

digit  x  —  code  x>—  code  %0  &  code  x  <—  code  %9 

digitval  x  «■  code  x  -  code  %0 

drop  Ox-x 
drop  n()  -  0 
drop  n  (anc)  —  drop(n-l)x 
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e  —  exp  1 


jjentier  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

eqxy- x-y 

Jjexp  exponential  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

filter  f  ()  -  0 

filter  f(anc)  -  f  a->  a:filter  f  x  ;  filter  f  x 
foldl  op  r  ()  —  r 

foldl  op  r(anc)  —  foldl  op(op  a  r)x 

foldr  op  r 

-f 

WHERE 

f  0  “  r 

f(a.Tc)  —  op  a(f  x) 

for  a  b  f  —  a>b  ->  ()  ;  f  a:  for(a+l)b  f 
from  n—  n:from(n+l) 

j|function  type  testing  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
hd(anc)—  a 
Ix-x 

interleave  —  concat.zip 
intersection  xy  ■  filter(member  y)x 
iterate  f  x  —  x:iterate  f(f  x) 

Kxy-x 

1*7  0  -  0 

lay  (ant)  *  show  a:NL:lay  x 

layn  x  —fix 

WHERE 

fn()-() 

f  n(ant)  —  n:")  ”:show  a:NL:f(n+l)  x 
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length  ()  —  0 

length(a.*x)  «■  1+length  z 

letter  x  —  code  z  >■  code  %k  &  code  x  <—  code  %*  * 
code  z  >■  code  %A  &  code  x  <—  code  %L 

jjlist  type  testing  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

listdiff  ()  y  -  ()  j{  listdiff  defines  the  action  of  the  "  operator 
listdiff  x()-x 

liatdi£f(a:x)(b:y)  —a— b  ->  listdiff  x  y 

liatdiff(a:listdiff  x(b,))y 

justify  fieldwidth  x 
«■  x  ,spaces(fieldwidth  -  print-width  x) 

'•log  natural  logarithm  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 

map  f  0  -  () 

map  f  (a.*x)  —  fa:  map  f  x 
member  x  a  —  some(map(eq  a)x) 
mkset  ()  —  () 

mkset  (arx)  —  a:filter(negate.eq  a)(mkset  x) 
negate  x  —  "x 

jjnumber  type  testing  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
or  x  y  -  x  *  y 
pi  —  4*arctan  1 
plus  x  y  —  x+y 
print-width  ()  —  0 

printwidth(anc)  —  printwidth  a  +  printwidth  x 
print-width  TRUE  —  4 
printwidth  FALSE  —  5 
printwidth  x 

—  number  x  ->  nwidth  x;  1 
WHERE 
nwidth  x 

—  x<0  ->  nwidth(-x)+l 


a  -  ss 


abs(x-entier(x-H).5))<2e-6  &  aba  x<-»le7  ->  intwidth  x 
.00 l<-x  &  x<-1000->  intwidth  x  +  7 
12 

intwidth  x 
-  x<10->  1 

1  +  intwidth(x  DIV  10) 

produet  ■*  foldr  times  1 

reverse  —  foldl  cons  () 

rjustify  fieldwidth  x  ■>  spaces(fieldwidth  -  printwidth  x),  x 

show  x  —  x«-()  *  “list  x  *  haschars  6  x  ->  showl  x 
showl(hd  x):(tl  x  —  ()->  %,;showlis(tl  x)) 

WHERE 
showl  0  -  "()” 
showl  NL  -  "NL" 
showl  NP  -  "NP" 
showl  TAB  -  "TAB” 
showl  x 

—  char  x  ->  %%,x 
list  x 

->  haschars  6  x  ->  %*'ahowstr  x 

%(:showl(hd  x):(tl  x— 0->%,»howlis(tl  x)):")" 

x 

haschars  Ox  -  TRUE 

haschars  n  ()  «■  TRUE 

haschars  n(anc)  —  char  a  &  haschars  (a-l)  x 

showlis  0  **  () 

showlis(aoc)  —  %,:ahowl  a:showlis  x 
showlis  x  —  ")-H-":showl  x 
showstr  ()■■  %" 

showstr  x  char(hd  x)->  hd  x:showstr(tl  x) 

%":"++":showl  x 

JJsin  trig  function  -  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
some  «■  foldr  or  FALSE 
spaces  ~  map(K  %  ).count  1 
jjsqrt  primitive  to  Juniper-Bl 
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take  0  x  -  () 

take  n  ()  ■  () 

take  n  (as)  «  a:take(n-l)x 

times  x  y  ■»  x*y 

tl(arx)  -  x 

union  xy  ■  filter(negate. member  y)x  ++  7 
until  f  g  x  «■  while(negate.f)g  x 
while  f  g  x 

—  f  x->  while  f  g(g  x) 
x 


sip  x  “  hd  x— ()->() 

map  hd  x:sip(map  tl  x) 


?  jj  End  of  Juniper-Bl  functions  definitions 


/* 

*  Logic  clause  definitions 

7 

DEC 

booleanp(X) 

equal(boolean(X),TRUE). 

bound(X) 

non_var(X). 

call(P) 

c.M({[P]  |  P},P). 
calll  ( [Solution  {Rest] ,  Solution). 
calll^orgetjRest], Solution) 
calll(Rest,  Solution). 

charp(X) 

equal(char(X),TRUE). 
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fail(P) 

f»ui({[p] !  i ». 
fmUl(D). 

head((HeadjTail],Head). 

p_q_r(P  ,Q,R) 

prove_all(P),  prove_all(Q). 
p_qj(P,Q^) 

fail(prove_all(P)),  prove_all(R). 

prove_jall([XjRest]) 

call(X),  prove_all(Rest). 
prove_jall(0). 

liatp(pqY]). 

non_var(X) 

yar(X)  ->  fail;  true. 

numberppC) 

equal(number(X),TRUE). 
tail(  [HeadjT  ail] ,  T  ail), 
true. 

unbound(X) 

var(X). 

unify  pyc). 

▼ar(X) 

fail(fail(equal(X,l)))»  fail(fail(equal(X,2))). 
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Appendix  2-C:  Juniper-Bl  demonstration  program  (Mieropundit) 

This  appendix  contains  the  principal  files  of  the  Juniper-Bl  version  of  the 
Mieropundit  natural  language  system.  The  lexicon  files  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  We  first  present  an  example  of  a  query  to  Mieropundit. 

The  test  program  demol  is  a  query  to  parse  a  sentence: 

demol  —  NL, %T, he, SP, disk, SP, is, SP, failing, %.,NL: 

(hd  {<Tree>  |  parse([the, disk, is, failing, %.], Tree)}) 


It  produces  this  output: 

The  disk  is  failing. 

sentence 

center 

assertion 

sa 

null 

subject 

lnr 

In 

tpos 

t  —  dict(the,[[def]]) 

apos 

null 

npos 

null 

n  —  dict(disk,  [[singular,  11]]) 
m 

null 

sa 

null 

ltvr 

lv 

null 

tv  —  dict(is, [(12, singular,  present]]) 
rv 

null 

sa 

null 

object 
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be_aux 

vingo 

lvingr 

lv 


null 

ving  dict(failing,[[12]]) 

rv 

null 

sa 

null 

object 

nullobj 


null 

dict(.t(feature(root,.),punct]) 
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interpreter. jl 


This  file  contains  the  Restriction  Grammar  interpreter  that 
is  used  by  microPundit.  There  are  some  small  differences 
between  this  interpreter  and  the  full  Restriction  Grammar 
interpreter  used  by  Pundit. 


DEC 

j]  execute(+Label, -Tree, +In Words, -Out  Words) 
ii 

ii 

|{  execute/4  takes  a  nonterminal  name  and  a  list  of  word  definitions,  and 
{{  returns  a  parse  tree  for  that  nonterminal  and  any  remaining  words. 
execute(X,Tree, InWords, OutWords):- 

exec(X,Tree__,%~,  InWords,  Out Words, []). 


exec(+RuleBody,+FirstNode, -LastNode, 4ParentNode,+InWords,-OutWords,+Anc) 

exec/7  is  the  main  recursive  relation  in  the  interpreter.  It  has 

clauses  for  each  of  the  cases  that  can  appear  in  a  grammar  rule. 

As  a  side  effect  of  interpreting  the  grammar  rule,  it  constructs 
a  parse  tree.  This  is  done  using  the  FirstNode  and  LastNode 
parameters.  FirstNode  is  the  position  in  the  tree  to  build  the 
first  node  constructed  under  RuleBody,  while  LastNode  is  the  position 
to  build  the  next  node  after  RuleBody.  ParentNode  is  used  by 
restrictions  (not  in  the  current  implementation).  Anc  is  the  list 
of  rules  in  a  path  from  the  current  node  to  the  root  of  the 
tree.  This  is  used  (if  needed)  to  detect  left-recursion  (not 
needed  for  the  current  grammar). 


||  conjunction 

exec(comma(X,Y),Fir3t,Last,R,InWords,OutWord8,Anc):- 
execp^First.NextjR, InWords, IOtmp,Anc), 
exec(Y,Next,Last,R,IOtinp,OutWords,Anc). 

j|  disjunction 

exec(semi_colon(X,Y),First,Last,R,InWords,OutWords,Anc):- 
execpC^irst, Last, R, InWords, OutWords,Anc). 

exec(semL_colonfX,Y),Fir3t,Last,R, InWords,  OutWords,Anc):- 


exec(Y ,First,Last,R., InWords, OutWords  ,Anc). 

jj  restrictions  (currently  just  succeed). 
exec(restriction(X),Prev,Prev,R,IO,IO,Anc). 

JJ  terminals 

exec(kleene(X),Here, Next InWords, OutWords  ,Anc):- 
label(Here,X), 

attach_word(X,Here,  InWords,  OutWords), 
sibling(Here,Next). 

jj  literals 

exec([HdjTl],Fir8t,Lsst,R, InWords, OutWords  ,Anc):- 

ewords([HdjTl],First,Last,R, InWords,  OutWords). 

JJ  the  empty  string 
exec(%~,Prev,Prev,_,IO,IO,Anc). 

JJ  nonterminals 

execfX^First, Next InWords, OutWords  ,Anc):- 

execPredpCFirst,  InWords,  OutWords  >Anc), 
sibling(First,Nezt). 


{{  execPred(+Label,+Parent,+InWords, -OutWords, +Anc) 

ii 

ii 

Jj  execPred/5  is  used  to  expand  nonterminals.  It  looks  up  the 
j{  grammar  rule  (or  rules)  for  a  nonterminal  using  rewrites_to, 

jj  and  then  calls  exec/7  with  the  rulebody  for  the  nonterminal. 

execPred(XJ*arent, InWords, OutWords  ,Anc):- 
rewrites_to(X,Y), 
label(Parent,X), 
daughter(Parent,YTree), 

exec(Y,YTree,_JParent, In  Words, OutWords  ,Anc). 

jj  ewords(+Literal, +Here, -Next, -j-Parent,+InWords, -OutWords) 

ii 

ii 

jj  ewords/6  is  used  to  expand  a  list  of  literals, 
jj  Currently,  only  literals  one  token  long  are  allowed. 
ewords(  [Hd]  ,Here, Next InWords, OutWords):- 

attach_literal(Hd, Here, InWords,  OutWords), 
sibling(Here,Next). 

jj  attach_literal(+Literal,+Node,+InWords, -OutWords) 
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II 

II 

jj  attach_literal/4  is  used  to  attach  a  single  token  literal  to 
jj  the  parse  tree. 

attach_literal(Literal,Node,[dict(Literal,Defns)jOutWords],OutWords):* 

label(Node^Literal), 

getWdField(Node,dict(Literal,Defns)). 

jj  attach_word(+Label,+Tree,+InWords,-OutWords) 

ii 

n 

jj  attach_word / 4  is  used  to  attach  terminal  symbols  to  the  parse  tree, 
jj  It  uses  the  function  find/2  to  make  sure  that  the  next  word 
jj  is  of  the  appropriate  lexical  class,  and  then  attaches  the 
jj  relevant  lexical  information  to  the  parse  tree. 
attach_word{X,Node,(dict(Word,Defn){Out  Words], OutWords):- 
equal(ClassDefn,find(X4)efn)), 
fail(equal(ClassDefn,FALSE)), 
getWdField(Node,dict(Word,ClassDefn)). 

? 
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p&th.jl 


/* 


This  file  contains  all  the  tree  building/traversing  primitives. 

Most  of  the  routines  contained  in  this  file  are  not  used  in  the 
current  implementation,  but  are  included  for  the  sake  of  compatibility 
with  Pundit,  and  will  be  used  eventually  when  restrictions  are 
added  to  mieroPundit. 


DEC 


Node  constructors.  There  are  two  node  constructors,  daughter/2 
and  sibling/2.  These  do  not  actually  build  tree  structures, 
just  build  node  paths,  which  may  later  become  instantiated  into 
tree  structures. 


j{  daughter(+Node, -Daughter) 
ii 

ii 

|j  daughter/2  constructs  the  path  for  the  node  that  will  be  the  daughter  of 
|j  Node.  It  does  not  actually  add  that  node  to  the  parse  tree  (This 
j{  occurs  whenever  Daughter  become  instantiated  to  a  tree  term. 
daughter(link(tt(L,Daughter,Sib,W,Sem),Path), 

link(Daughter,up(tt(L,_,Sib,Wd,Sem),Path))). 


ii  sibling(+Node, -Sibling) 


ii  sibling/2  constructs  the  path  for  the  node  that  will  be  the  sibling  of 
ii  Node.  Like  daughter/2,  it  does  not  actually  add  that  node  to  the 
Ji  parse  tree. 


sibling(link(tt(L,D,Right,Wd,Sem),Path), 

link(Right,left(tt(L,D,_,Wd,Sem),Path))). 


r 


/ 


Tree  Traversal.  There  are  four  operations  for  traversing  trees: 
down/2,  up/2,  left/2,  and  right /2.  These  operations  do  not 
build  structure,  and  will  fail  if  attempting  to  travel  to  a 
nonexistent  node. 
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down(link(SSSJnP)4inlc(E,up(SSS,InP))) 
equal(SSS,tt(  ,  t  )), 
non_var(E). 

right(Unk(SSS,InP),link(E,left(SSS,InP))) 
equal(SSS,tt(  ,  rE,  ,  )), 
non_var(E). 

up(linlc(SSS,up(P,R)),link(P,R)) 

nonyar(P), 

equal(P,tt(_SSS_^_)). 

up(link(_leftpCtReat)),Out) 

nonvar(X), 

up(link(X^Rest),Out). 

left(link(SSS,left(E,OutP)),lmk(E,OutP)):- 

nonvar(E), 

equal(E,tt(_^_SSS_^_)). 


Other  Selector  Functions  —  These  functions  are  used  to  select 
certain  pieces  of  information  from  the  node. 


root(link(tt(_^_Word,_)^.)3oot) 

▼ar(Word)  -> 

equal(Root.Word) ; 

equal(W ord,dict(_,  [feature(root3oot){_] )). 

semJnfo(link(tt(_t_^_,Sem)^_),Sem) 

non_var(Sem). 

attrlst(link(tt(__#^dict(_^L)^)H.)^L) 

non_var(AL). 

getatts(link(tt(«^_^_dict(W »Atts),_),_),Atts) 
non_yar(W). 

yarattr(link(tt(_^_,dict(_tAtt),_)^)>Att) 

yar(Att). 
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checlcWdField(rmlc(tt(_^f_W^)_),Flag) 

non_yar(W), 

equal(W,Flag). 


Constructors  —  These  functions  are  generally  used  as  constructors, 
although  they  could  be  used  as  selectors. 


treeTerm(tt( 


label(link(tt(L,  t  ,  ,  ),_),L). 

nullPath(TreeTerm,link(TreeTerm,  %  “)). 

word(link(tt(_^_dict(W^.)^_)^_),W). 

wordDef(link(tt(_^_dict(W4)ef)^)^.),dict(W^>ef)). 

putattr(link(tt(_^_*_,dict(_*A),_.),_),A). 

getWdField(link(tt(_^_W^)^),W). 

renaoveSibs(link(tt(L,C^WfSem)^),tt(L,C^W,Sem)). 

colon_args(dict(Wd^A.tts),Wd^A.tts). 
colon_args(dict(W  d,_tAtts),Wd,Atts). 


i{  flndAtt 

|{  searches  for  the  first  argument  of  the  functor  "feature"  in  2nd  arg  list 
if  first  arg  has  no  functor  "feature",  then  search  for  1st  arg  in  2nd 
|{  arg  list 
findAtt(A^A.ttrList) 

member_p(A^AttrList). 

findAtt(feature(T,_),AttrList) 

member_p(T,AttrList). 

make_list(Type,List) 

isa_list(Type)  ->  equal(List,Type)  ;  equal(List,[Type]). 


isa_list([]). 
isajist  ([_|_]). 
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member_p(A,  [Aj_]). 
member_p(A,  [_jList]  ):- 

member_p(AfList). 


DEF 

jj  find  takes  two  arguments,  a  terminal  symbol,  and  a  word  definition  list, 
jj  it  returns  FALSE  if  no  element  of  the  list  is  of  the  form  a  or  a:Def, 
j|  otherwise  it  returns  the  empty  list  is  it  found  an  item  of  the  form  a, 
jj  or  it  returns  Def  if  it  found  an  item  of  the  form  a:Def. 

find  a  0  -  FALSE 

find  a  (xry)  «—  (a  —  x)  ->  ()  ;  find  helper  1  a  (univ_call  x)  y 
find  a  b  «(a«b)->()i  find_helper2  a  (univ_call  b) 

find  helperl  iby  (hd  (tl  b))  ->  tl  (tl  b)  ;  find  a  y 

find  helper2  (hd  (tl  b))  ->  tl  (tl  b);  FALSE 

univ_call  x  ■»  (hd  (hd  {  <Univ>  j  univ_db(x,Univ)})) 

? 
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/* 

*  print_tree.jl 

* 

*  This  file  contains  the  pretty  printer  for  trees  in  the  RG  style. 

*  It  depends  on  the  file  pp.jl  (the  pretty  printer  for  sets  and 

*  logic  items). 

7 

DEF 


tab  0  —  () 

tab  n  «  SP:  tab  (n-1) 

display_contents  —  pp 

? 

DEC 

print_tree(link(Tree,Path), Output) 

print_tree_term(Tree,0,  Output,  [NL]). 

print_tree_term(Tree, Indent, Output, Output) 
var(Tree). 

print_tree_term(Tree, Indent,  [NL|append(tab(Indent),  [LabeljOutput] )]  .Tail) 
non_var(Tree), 

equal(Tree,tt(Label, Child, Sib, Word, Sem)), 
print_word_field(Word, Output, Tempi), 
print_tree_term(Child, Indent  +  3,  Tempi, Temp2), 
print_tree_term(Sib,  Indent, Temp2, Tail). 

print_word_field(Word,In,In) 

yar(Word). 

print_word_field(Word, 

append( [SP ,%—,%««,SP ,display_contents(W ord)] .Tail), Tail) 
non_yar(W ord). 


||  These  clauses  for  univ_db  help  the  pretty  printer  for  logic  terms  to 
||  know  how  to  take  apart  terms. 
uniy_db(link(TT^ath),[link,TT^ath]). 

uniy_db(tt(Label, Child, Sib, Word, Sem), [tt,Label, Child, Sib, Word, Sem]). 
uniy_db(dict(W ord,Def),  [diet,  Word,Def]). 
uniy_db(feature  (Label, Value), [feature  ,Label, Value]). 
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univ_db(idiom(First,Rest) ,  [idiom^irstjR^t] ). 
? 
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Section  3 

Compiling  Logic  Programs  to  Applicative  Form 


3.1.  Introduction 

We  have  recently  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  implement  Juniper,  a 
functional+logical  programming  language,  using  combinator  reduction  in  a  parallel 
execution  environment.  Techniques  for  translating  functional  programs  to  combinator 
expressions  are  well  known  [7, 12,23],  but  the  problem  of  translating  logic  programs  to 
combinator  expressions  is  as  general  as  translating  them  to  functional  programs,  and 
remains  open.  This  paper  describes  a  technique  for  doing  this  translation  based  on 
higher-order  functions,  termed  gadgets 1,  and  demonstrates  its  applicability  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  combinator-based  implementation. 

The  Juniper  language  (or  class  of  languages)  is  based  on  OR-p&railelism,  where 
OR-parallelism  is  extended  in  the  functional  context  to  include  fair  evaluation  of  dis- 
juncts  and  conjuncts  in  Boolean  expressions.  For  the  present  discussion,  it  suffices  to 
view  Juniper  as  a  pure,  OR-parallel  logic-programming  language  to  which  eall()  and 
not()  have  been  added,  but  not  assertQ  and  retraetf).  An  if-then-else()  construct  is 
defined  in  terms  of  callQ  and  not()  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  infamous  PRO¬ 
LOG  eut(). 

The  translation  of  such  a  language  to  functional  form  requires  resolution  of  these 
four  sub-problems: 

-  Translation  of  logic-programming  control  constructs  to  functional  programming/x 
calculus. 

-  Mapping  of  unification  control  behavior  to  the  X  calculus. 

-  Mapping  of  logical  variable  binding  and  scope  to  the  X  calculus. 

-  Support  for  logical  variables  in  the  context  of  multiple  solutions. 


In  previous  work,  Carlsson  [3]  and  Nilsson  [20]  implemented  logic-programming 
control  constructs  in  a  functional  interpreter  using  either  proof  (environment)  streams 
or  continuations,  and  Haynes  [10]  has  explored  the  latter  approach  in  considerable 
detail.  The  gadget  technique  relies  heavily  on  continuation  passing,  so  an  encoding  of 
control  constructs  based  on  continuations  was  the  natural  choice  for  our  combinator- 
based  implementation.  An  implementation  based  on  proof  streams  is  feasible  as  well, 
and  perhaps  preferable  for  a  performance-oriented  single-processor  implementation. 


ig*dgl*t,n,  Any  article  for  which  a  name  cannot  b e  readily  found  or  thought  of  at  the  moment. 
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Carlsson  and  Nilsson  implement  logical  variables  as  eons  structures,  pass 
variable-binding  environments  explicitly  as  arguments,  and  use  an  explicit  unification 
routine  in  their  interpreters.  Finn  [6],  Robinson  and  Greene  [8, 22],  and  Bage  and 
Lindstrom  [1]  take  a  more  sophisticated  approach  in  their  combinator-based  inter¬ 
preters  for  lasy  functional  languages  with  logical  variables:  the  unification  operation 
appears  explicitly  at  the  combinator  level,  and  functional  terms  that  stand  in  for  logi¬ 
cal  variables  are  overwritten  with  their  values  at  binding  time.  Consequently,  there 
are  no  variable-binding  environments,  per  st.  Haynes  [10]  and  Felleisen  [5]  have  taken 
a  similar  approach,  using  Scheme  as  the  target  language. 

The  gadget  technique  separates  the  variable-binding  operations  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  control  behavior  subsumed  by  unification.  The  BIND  operation  appears  as 
a  primitive  in  section  2,  which  defines  the  gadgets  that  are  the  heart  of  our  translation 
technique.  In  section  3,  which  describes  our  combinator-based  implementation  of  one 
member  of  the  Juniper  family  using  gadgets,  BIND  is  implemented  as  an  overwriting 
operation,  in  the  fashion  of  Finn,  Robinson  and  Greene,  Bage  and  Lindstrom,  Haynes, 
and  Felleisen.  Other  implementations  of  BIND  are  possible,  moreover,  and  the  choice 
of  implementation  is  largely  independent  of  the  gadget  technique  itself. 

The  treatment  of  unification  control  behavior  is  the  heart  of  the  gadget  tech¬ 
nique,  and  is  addressed  in  depth  in  section  2.  It  permits  elimination  of  explicit 
unification  in  all  cases  by  modeling  logical  variables  not  as  values,  but  as  higher-order 
functions  termed  gadgets.  At  an  intuitive  level,  these  functions  encode  the  operational 
behavior  of  logical  variables  described  separately  in  proposals  by  Lindstrom  [15]  and 
Wise  [25]. 

In  support  of  multiple  solutions,  the  Finn  and  Felleisen  implementations  provide 
depth-first  search  with  "undoing"  of  variable  bindings  on  backtracking;  Robinson  and 
Greene  provide  breadth-first  search  via  copying  of  unbound  logical  variables  on  spawn¬ 
ing.  Bage  and  Lindstrom’s  language  does  not  provide  for  multiple  solutions,  and 
Haynes’  treatment  demonstrates  how  to  achieve  a  variety  of  search  strategies.  The 
gadget  technique  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  issue  of  control  strategies  and  their 
implementation. 

Other  benefits  of  gadgets  may  arise  from  their  use  as  an  intermediate  language 
for  the  compilation  of  logic  programs.  In  section  4  we  provide  simple  examples  demon¬ 
strating  how  powerful  optimisations  can  be  applied  to  logic  programs  after  translation 
to  gadget  code.  Transformations  that  eliminate  logical  variables  may  also  be  enlisted 
in  pursuit  of  the  broader  goal  of  translating  logic  programs  to  purely  functional 
languages. 

8.2.  Definition  of  gadgets 

The  intuition  behind  gadgets  is  simple:  given  any  two  terms,  we  want  a  functional 
encoding  for  each  such  that  when  one  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  identical  to  that  achieved  by  unifying  the  corresponding  terms.  So,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  given  two  terms  t,  and  t7  and  their  encodings,  signified  by  <<j>  and  <t#>,  the 
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(<*1>  <ta>) 


is  to  return  failure  when  and  t3  are  non-unifiable,  to  have  no  effect  if  ^  and  t3  are 
identical,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  the  case  that  for  all  t,  and 


(<*i>  <V>)  -  («,>  <*,>) 

In  essence,  we  are  requiring  the  unification  operation  to  be  directly  translated  to  0- 
reduction,  the  principal  operation  underlying  functional  reduction. 

The  encodings  that  achieve  this  are  what  we  have  termed  gadgets.  Their 
definition  is  based  on  modeling  unification  as  a  "negotiated”  settlement  between  two 
parties  (the  terms),  in  which  a  simple  or  complex  term  is  always  willing  to  signal  and 
relinquish  control  to  its  partner.  A  variable  term,  on  the  other  hand,  will  seise  control 
irrespective  of  its  partner  and  irrespective  of  whether  the  partner  has  previously  relin¬ 
quished  control.  Each  gadget,  then,  consists  of  a  negotiating  algorithm  that  assures 
the  desired  result  irrespective  of  the  gadget  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  we  demonstrate 
in  what  follows,  this  model  is  readily  implemented  by  a  simple  coroutining  procedure 
based  on  continuation  passing. 

We  use  the  notation  of  the  X  calculus  throughout  the  definitions  that  follow. 

While  certainly  the  addition  of  non-functional  operations  mean  that  the  language  is  no 
longer  the  X  calculus,  the  notation  does  serve  a  useful  purpose,  as  we  shall  sea,  since 
for  certain  purposes,  e.g.,  program  transformation,  it  may  nevertheless  be  treated  as 
the  X  calculus 

We  will  also  assume  throughout  that  the  evaluation  policy  is  lazy,  or  leftmost 
first.  The  role  of  laziness  in  the  correctness  of  gadget  definitions  will  be  addressed  in 
the  section  below  entitled,  Correctness,  par allelis  ability,  and  evaluation  policies. 

3.2.1.  Simple  variable  and  constant  gadgets 

Initial  definitions  for  constant  and  variable  gadgets  are  given  by 

(xN.XA. 

if  (A— 95) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  N 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N  %  1)) 

representing  the  constant  l,  and 
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(xN.xZ. 

if  (Z— %) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (\B.(BIND  Xc 
(xNl.xA 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 

N)) 

else  (Xc  N  %) 
else  if  (Z— <X>) 
then  N 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (BIND  Xc  Z  N) 
else  (Xc  N  Z)) 


representing  the  variable  X.  We  write  <1>  and  <X>  as  shorthand  names  for  these 
gadgets. 

Before  examining  the  structure  of  these  gadgets  in  detail,  we  provide  a  simple 
example  of  their  intended  use.  Suppose  we  wish  to  unify  X  and  l,  with  the  result  (the 
binding  of  X  to  l)  to  have  effect  in  the  remainder  of  the  program,  signified  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  eon*.  This  would  be  expressed  by  the  function  application 

(<X>  cont  <1>) 

(application  associates  to  the  left)  which  is  reduced  via  the  following  sequence  of  0 
reductions  (some  intermediate  steps  are  elided,  [»/*]*  signifies  the  term  *  with  the  value 
*  substituted  for  all  free  occurrences  of  x,  and  %  signifies  a  special  constant).  Substi- 
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tuting  first  for  the  gadget  <X>,  the  expression  becomes 

((XN.XZ. 

if  (Z— %) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (xB.(BIND  Xc 
(XN1.XA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 

N)) 

else  (Xc  N  %) 
else  if  (Z— <X>) 
then  N 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (BIND  Xc  Z  N) 
else  (Xc  N  Z)) 
cont 
<1» 

and  then 

(if  (<1>— %) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (xB.(BIND  Xc 

(XNI.XA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (XV.if  (V— B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 
cont)) 

else  (Xc  cont  %) 
else  if  (<1>— <X>) 
then  cont 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 

then  (BIND  Xc  <1>  cont) 
else  (Xc  cont  <1>)) 


Under  an  assumption  we  will  not  justify  at  present,  that  the  variable  Xc  appearing 
here  has  been  previously  substituted  for  by  the  constant  UNBOUND ,  the  reduction 
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continues  with 


(BIND  Xc  <1>  contj 

and  with  the  BIND  expression  read  as  "Return  the  continuation  eont  with  all  free 
occurrences  of  Xe  replaced  by  <l>",  the  final  result  is 

([<l>/Xc]cont) 

which  is  the  desired  effect  of  the  unification  operation. 


Structure  of  simple  gadgets 

We  now  examine  the  structure  of  the  two  simple  gadgets  in  detail.  Both  gadgets 
contain  an  outermost  condition  that  depends  on  whether  the  second  argument  is  the 
special  constant  %,  termed  the  control  token  (the  first  argument  is  always  a  continua¬ 
tion).  Presence  of  the  control  token  signifies  that  the  value  being  presented  is  a  non¬ 
gadget,  such  as  the  integer  l,  and  will  appear  as  the  third  argument  (to  be  bound  by 
XV  in  the  constant  gadget  and  \B  in  the  variable  gadget).  If  the  control  token  is  not 
present,  the  second  argument  is  itself  the  value  being  presented  and  will  always  be  a 
gadget. 

An  alternate  encoding,  that  would  perhaps  be  clearer,  would  always  use  the 
second  argument  as  a  two-state  control  token,  with  the  third  argument  as  the  value 
being  presented.  In  a  similar  vein,  on  a  tagged  architecture  the  control  token  could  be 
encoded  as  part  of  the  tag,  so  that  both  the  control  information  and  the  value 
presented  would  be  obtained  from  the  second  argument. 

Unification,  then,  is  effected  by  application  of  the  gadget  representing  one  term  to 
the  gadget  representing  a  second  term,  with  a  continuation  always  present  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument: 

(<terml>  cont  <term2>) 


Constant  gadgets 

In  an  invocation  like  the  one  above,  suppose  the  gadget  in  the  function  position 
encodes  the  constant  l. 

(<1>  cont  <term2>) 

Then  the  constant  gadget  effects  a  transfer  of  control  from  itself  to  the  gadget  in  the 
argument  position  by  applying  that  argument  gadget  to  the  continuation  it  has  itself 
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received,  the  control  token,  end  the  constant  value  it,  as  a  gadget,  encodes.  For 
example,  in  the  eUe  branch  of  <1>,  the  variable  N  is  bound  to  the  continuation 
received  from  the  caller,  the  variable  A  is  bound  to  the  argument  gadget,  and  the 
value  encoded  by  the  gadget  is  1.  The  resulting  call  from  the  else  branch  following  the 
application  is 

(<term2>  cont  %  1) 

Note  that  the  gadget  <Urm2>  will  then  necessarily  take  the  then  branch  of  the  outer¬ 
most  condition. 

The  role  of  the  then  branch  In  the  constant  gadget  is  considerably  simpler.  It 
expects  a  non-gadget  value  to  be  presented  and  binds  it  to  the  variable  V.  It  then 
tests  for  equality  with  the  value  it  itself  encodes,  and  executes  the  continuation  or 
returns  with  failure  depending  on  satisfaction  of  the  equality. 

Applying  <l>  to  itself  demonstrates  the  behavior  of  both  branches: 

(<1>  cont  <1>) 

which,  substituting  for  <1>  in  the  function  position,  reduces  by  successive  steps 

((\N.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  N 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N  %  1)) 
cont 
<1» 

(if  (<i>—%) 

then  (XV.if  (V— 1) 

then  cont 
else  fail) 

else  (<1>  cont  %  1)) 


(<1>  cont  %  1) 

Substituting  again  for  <l>,  we  have 
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((XN.XA. 

if  (A — %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  N 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N  %  1)) 
cont 
% 

1) 


((if  (98— 98) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 

then  cont 
else  fail 

else  (%  cont  %  1))) 

i) 


((xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  cont 
else  fail) 

1) 


(if  (1—1) 
then  cont 
else  fail) 


cont 

which  may  be  read  as,  "Execute  the  continuation  cont  as  given,”  and  is  the  expected 
result. 

It  should  also  be  evident  from  a  minor  reworking  of  this  example  why 
(<l>  cont  <2>)  is  guaranteed  to  return  foil. 

Variable  gadgets  differ  from  constant  gadgets  by  their  inclusion  of  a  canonical 
representative.  For  each  logical  variable  X  in  the  original  program,  there  exists  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variable  gadget  <X>  with  its  own  canonical  representative  Xc.  Xc  can  be 
thought  of  as  capturing  the  state  of  the  variable:  it  either  has  the  value  UNBOUND  or 
is  bound  to  another  gadget  that  represents  the  value  of  the  corresponding  variable. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  subsequently. 
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Operationally,  variable  gadgets  quite  simple.  If  a  gadget  in  the  function  position 
represents  a  variable,  and  no  control  token  is  presented  as  its  argument,  the  argument 
presented  is  a  gadget  and  one  of  the  branches  is  executed.  The  first  of  these  traps 
the  case  in  which  the  gadget  is  presented  with  itself  (unification  of  a  variable  with 
itself),  and  as  would  be  expected  the  gadget  simply  invokes  its  continuation.  In  the 
second  tUt  branch,  if  Xe,  the  canonical  representative  for  the  encoded  variable  X,  is 
UNBOUND,  then  any  free  instances  of  Xe  in  the  continuation  are  bound  to  the 
presented  (gadget)  value.  Otherwise,  in  the  final  »U»  clause,  if  Xe  already  has  a 
gadget  as  its  value,  this  gadget  is  applied  to  the  presented  value  to  test  for 
unifiability. 

The  then  branch  of  the  variable  gadget  mirrors  the  final  two  else  branches.  Recall 
that  since  the  control  taken  is  present,  a  non-gadget  value,  say  the  integer  1,  is  the 
presented  value.  If  Xe  is  UNBOUND ,  then  B  is  bound  to  l,  and  a  constant  gadget  is 
created  with  the  value  l  embedded  in  it,  l.e.,  in  the  [\N1XA.  •  •  • )  sub-expression.  All 
occurrences  of  Xe  in  N  are  then  bound  to  the  newly  created  gadget,  <1>.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Xe  is  already  bound  to  a  gadget,  that  gadget  is  applied  to  the  (non¬ 
gadget)  presented  value.  Note  that  the  expression  (Xe  N  %)  will  absorb  the  waiting 
third  argument:  as  written  it  is  equivalent  to  (X£.(Xe  N  %  B)). 

So,  excepting  the  case  of  cheeking  for  unification  with  itself,  the  variable  gadget 
does  one  of  two  things:  if  its  canonical  representative,  Xe,  is  UNBOUND ,  it  binds  the 
gadget  representation  of  the  value  presented  to  Xe  in  the  continuation.  If  the  canoni¬ 
cal  representative  is  bound,  its  value,  a  gadget,  is  applied  to  the  gadget  representation 
of  the  value  presented  to  check  for  unifiability,  and  to  effect  further  binding  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  term  Xe  is  always  either  UNBOUND  or  a  gadget. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  variable  gadget,  we  present  the  unification  problem 
that  is  symmetric  with  our  initial  example,  i.e.,  the  unification  of  l  with  X: 

(<1>  cont  <X>) 
which,  substituting  for  <l>,  gives 

((xN.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  N 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N  %  1)) 
con  i> 

<X>) 
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(if  (<X>— 95) 
then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 

then  eont 
else  fail) 

else  (<X>  cont  95  1)) 


(<X>  cont  95  1) 


which,  substituting  for  <X>,  gives 


((xN.xZ. 

if  (Z— 95) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (XB.(B1ND  Xc 
(xNl.xA. 

if  (A— 95) 

then  (xV.if  (V— B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  95  B)) 

N)) 

else  (Xc  N  95) 
else  if  (Z— <X>) 
then  N 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (BIND  Xc  Z  N) 
else  (Xc  N  Z)) 
cont 

95 

1) 
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((if  (%— %) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (\B.(BIND  Xe 
(XNl.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (\V.if  (V—B) 
then  N1 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 
cont)) 

else  (Xe  cont  %) 
else  if  (%— <X>) 
then  cont 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 

then  (BIND  Xc  %  cont) 
else  (Xc  cont  %)) 

1) 


((if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (xB.(BIND  Xc 
(xNl.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V—B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 
cont)) 

else  (Xc  cont  %)) 

1) 


which,  under  the  assumption  that  Xe  is  UNBOUND ,  reduces  to 

((xB.(BIND  Xc 
(xNl.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (XV.if  (V—B) 
then  Nl 
else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 
cont)) 

1) 
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(BIND  Xc 
(XN1.XA. 
if  (A—%) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 
then  N1 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N1  %  1)) 

cont) 

in  which  the  second  argument  is  exactly  <i>,  so  the  expression  is 
(BIND  Xc  <1>  cont) 
and  reduces  to 
[<l>/Xc]cont 
as  expected. 

3.2.2.  Structure  gadgets 

Gadgets  encoding  complex  terms,  or  structures,  are  somewhat  more  complicated. 
We  introduce  structure  gadgets  in  two  stages,  first  defining  gadgets  for  user-defined 
structures  in  terms  of  list-structure  gadgets,  and  then  showing  how  to  define  gadgets 
encoding  list  structures.  Introduction  of  these  additional  gadgets  also  necessitates 
revision  of  the  constant  and  variable  gadgets  introduced  earlier,  although  the  revisions 
are  modest. 

We  remind  the  reader  of  a  common  scheme  for  encoding  list  constructors  and 
selectors  in  the  X  calculus: 

(cons  x  y)  —  XS.Sxy 
(first  list)  -  (list  (XX.XYJQ) 

(second  list)  -  (list  (XX.XY.Y)) 

In  what  follows,  these  functions  play  two  roles:  first,  X -expressions  such  as  these  are 
used  as  part  of  the  gadget  definitions,  and  eon*,  first,  and  second  are  used  as  shorthand 
names  for  the  corresponding  expressions;  and  second,  when  expressions  of  this  form  are 
present,  they  permit  implementation  via  whatever  list-structure  support  is  provided  in 
the  target  implementation. 
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Gadgets  for  user-defined  structures 

A  user-defined  structure  can  be  implemented  by  the  following  gadget: 

(XN.XA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— <functor>) 
then  (N  <args>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.SN<args>)  %  <functor>)) 


so  that,  for  example,  the  gadget  for  a  user  structure  j<r%et(A,l)  is  written  as 


(xN.XA. 

if  (A - %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— struct) 

then  (N  <[A,1]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.SN<[A,l]>)  %  struct)) 


where  <[A,i]>  signifies  the  gadget  for  the  list  structure  [A,l].  Note  that  in  this 
definition  the  form  of  continuations  created  and  used  differs  from  that  employed  in  the 
previously  introduced  simple  constant  and  variable  gadgets.  This  matter  will  be 
addressed  later. 


List-structures  gadgets 

The  primary  role  of  list  gadgets  is  to  decompose  the  lists  they  encode,  so  that  an 
expression  for  the  unification  of  two  lists: 

(<(1,Y]>  N  <pC,2)>) 

has  the  same  effect  as 

(<1>  (<[YJ>  N  <[2]>)  <X>) 

For  the  term  <[l,Y]>,  for  example,  this  gadget  definition  suffices: 
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(XN.XA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— cons) 

then  (N  <1>  <[Yj>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T  N  <[Y]>)  <1>))  %  cons)) 

Once  again,  the  code  constructing  and  making  use  of  continuations  differs  from  that 
provided  for  simple  constant  and  variable  gadgets,  and  for  structure  gadgets. 

One  approach  to  providing  compatible  definitions  for  all  gadgets  is  to  coerce  all 
gadgets  to  binary  form  by  inserting  gadgets  in  slots  that  are  otherwise 

unused.  The  new  (and  final)  variable  gadget  becomes 

(xN.xZ. 

if  (Z— %) 

then  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  (xB.(BIND  Xc 

(xNl.xA. 
if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— B) 

then  (N1  (N  second  first) 

(N  first  second)) 

else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T(N1)(N  first  second)) 

(N  second  first))) 

% 

B)) 

(N  first  first))) 

else  (Xc  N  %) 
else  if  (Z— <X>) 
then  N 

else  if  (Xc— UNBOUND) 
then  ((xXc.N)  Z) 
else  (Xc  N  Z)) 


and  the  constant  and  structure  gadgets  are  similarly  revised: 
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(XN.XA. 

if  (A—%) 

then  (xV.if  (V— 1) 

then  (N  <unique>  <unique>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.xT.(S  (T  N  <unique>)  <unique>))  %  1)) 


(XN.XA. 

if  (A— 95) 

then  (xV.if  (V— struct) 

then  {N  <unique>  <[args]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.xT.(S  (T  N  <[args]>)  <unique>))  %  struct)) 

Note  that  the  encoding  of  <*niq%*>  should  be  like  that  of  the  original  constant 
gadget  because  substituting  it  for  1  in  the  definition  above  would  make  the  definition 
recursive.  This  encoding  is  permissible  because  it  only  needs  to  be  unifiable  with  itself 
and  is  never  reconstructed  by  a  variable  gadget. 


An  alternative  approach  to  defining  gadgets 

An  alternative  approach  to  defining  constant  and  structure  gadgets  leads  to  more 
efficient  implementations.  It  unfortunately  is  also  more  difficult  to  present.  Instead  of 
coercing  all  non-variable  gadgets  to  binary  constructors,  it  incorporates  nullary  (con¬ 
stant),  unary  (user  structure),  and  binary  constructor  (list)  gadgets.  Constructor  arity 
is  encoded  in  the  control  token,  so  the  resulting  non-variable  gadgets  will  successfully 
unify  only  with  non-variable  gadgets  of  the  same  arity.  A  modest  degree  of  additional 
complexity  arises  in  the  code  for  the  variable  gadget,  which  must  handle  the  different 
non-variable  gadgets  as  distinct  cases.  The  length  of  execution  paths  through  the 
variable  gadget  remain  nearly  the  same,  however,  and  the  performance  benefits  come 
from  not  having  to  unify  gadgets  that  merely  serve  as  place  holders. 


An  example  of  structure  unification 

As  an  example  of  structure  unification,  we  work  through  the  unification  of 
•intet(l,((X))  and  «tr*et(Y,t(2)): 

(<struct(l,t(X))>  cont  <struct(Y,t(2))>) 
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((xN.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V*— struct) 

then  (N  <unique>  <[l,t(X)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T  N  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  %  struct)) 
cont 

<struct(Y,t(2))>) 


(if  (<struct(Y,t(2))>“%) 
then  (xV.if  (V  — ctruct) 

then  (cont  <unique>  <[l,t(X)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (<struct(Y,t(2))>  (XS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  %  struct)) 


(<stroct(Y,t(2))>  (XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  %  struct) 


((xN.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— struct) 

then  (N  <unique>  <[Y,t(2)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.xT.(S  (T  N  <[Y,t(2)]>)  <unique>))  %  struct)) 
(xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>)) 

% 

struct) 


((if  (%«.%) 

then  (xV.if  (V— struct) 

then  ((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>)) 
<unique> 

<[Y,t(2)J» 

else  fail) 

else  (%  (xS.xT.(S  (T  (xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>)) 

<(Y,t(2)]>) 

<uniqu«>)) 

% 

struct)) 

struct) 
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((xV.if  (V-^truct) 

then  ((\S.XT.(S  (T  cont  <(l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[Y,t(2)]>) 
else  fail) 
struct) 


(if  (struct—struct) 

then  ((XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <{l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[Y,t(2)]>) 
else  fail) 


((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[Y,t(2)]>) 


(<unique>  (<[Y,t(2)]>  cont  <[l,t(X)]>)  <unique>) 
which  reduces,  according  to  the  definition  of  <%niq%t>,  to 
(<[Y,t(2)]>  cont  <(l,t(X)]>) 


((xN.xA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V—cons) 

then  (N  <Y>  <[t(2)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (xS.xT.(S  (T  N  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  %  cons)) 

cont 

<[l,t(X)]>) 


(if  «(l,t(X)]>—%) 
then  (xV.if  (V~cons) 

then  (cont  <Y>  <[t(2)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (<[l,t(X)]>  (xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  %  cons)) 


(<[l,t(X)]>  (xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <(t(2)}>)  <Y>))  %  cons) 
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((xN.XA. 

if  (A— %) 

then  (XV.if  (V— cons) 

then  (N  <1>  <[t(X)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T  N  <[t(X)]>)  <1>))  %  cons)) 
(XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>)) 

% 

cons) 


((if  (%— %) 

then  (xV.if  (V— cons) 

then  ((XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  <1>  <[t(X)]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (%  (xS.XT.(S  (T  (xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  <[t(X)]>)  <1>))  %  cons)) 
cons) 

((xV.if  (V— cons) 

then  ((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  <1>  <[t(X)]>) 
else  fail) 
cons) 


(if  (cons—cons) 

then  ((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <Y>))  <1>  <[tpC)]>) 
else  fail) 


((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[t(2)]>)  <*>))  <1>  <[t(X)]>) 


(<1>  (<[t(X)]>  cont  <(t(2)]>)  <Y>) 

which  we  have  shown  for  earlier  rersions  of  the  constant  and  variable  gadgets,  and 
under  the  assumption  that  Ye  is  UNBOUND ,  to  reduce  to 

[<1>/Yc] 

(<[t(X)]>  cont  <[t(2)]>) 
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[<1>/Yc] 

((xN.xA. 

if  (A— 95) 

then  (xV.if  (V—t) 

then  (N  <unique>  <[X]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T  N  <pC]>)  <unique>))  95  t)) 

eont 

<W2)]» 


[<1>/Yc] 

(if  (<[t(2)]>— %) 
then  (XV.if  (V—t) 

then  (cont  <unique>  <pC]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (<[t(2)]>  (XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <[X]>)  <unique>))  95  t)) 


[<1>/Yc] 

(<[t(2)l>  (XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <pC]>)  <unique>))  %  t) 


[<1>/Yc] 

((XN.XA. 

if  (A— 95) 

then  (xV.if  (V—t) 

then  (N  <unique>  <[2]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (A  (XS.XT.(S  (T  N  <[2]>)  <unique>))  95  t)) 
(XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <fX]>)  <unique>)) 

95 

t) 
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[<1>/Yc| 

((If  (%—%) 

then  (xV.if  (V~t) 

then  ((XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <pC]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[2]>) 
else  fail) 

else  (%  (XS.XT.(S  (T  (XS.XT.(S  (T  cont  <{X]>)  <unique>))  <[2]>)  <unique>)) 

% 

») 


[<1>/Yc] 

((xv.if  (V— t) 

then  ((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[X]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[2]>) 
else  fail) 

t) 


[<1>/Yc| 

(if  (t— t) 

then  ((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[X]>)  <unique>))  <unique>  <[2]>) 
else  fail) 


[<i>Ac] 

((xS.xT.(S  (T  cont  <[X]>)  <unique>)) 
<unique> 

<[2|>) 


[<1>/Yc] 

(<unique>  (<[2]>  cont  <[X]>)  <unique>) 
which  we  know  reduces  to 
(<1>/Yc| 

(<|2]>  cont  <[X]>) 


and  we  can  show  by  an  analogous  sequence  that  this  in  turn  reduces  to 


[<2>/Xc,<l>/Yc] 

cont 
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which  is  the  expected  result. 


8.2.3.  Non-functional  operations  in  gadget  definitions 

The  BIND  operation  cannot  be  directly  effected  using  $  reduction  in  the  X  calculus. 
For  example,  the  expression 

((\N.((xXc.N)  Z))  cont) 

fails  to  achieve  the  desired  result  (of  substituting  Z  for  Xe  in  cont)  because  it  would 
depend  on  "capture"  of  free  occurrences  of  Xe  in  cont  as  part  of  the  outermost  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  mechanism  suffices  to  introduce  inconsistency  into  the  X  calculus  [2]. 

While  continuation  passing  plays  an  important  role  in  implementing  the  coroutin¬ 
ing  procedure,  of  greater  import  is  the  fact,  reflected  here,  that  in  a  BIND  expression 
the  continuation  captures  exactly  the  intended  binding  scope  of  the  corresponding  logi¬ 
cal  variable.  So  BIND  and  continuation  passing  together  play  a  central  role  in  defining 
variable  gadgets,  and  yet  the  BIND  operation  clearly  lies  outside  the  X  calculus. 

An  issue  we  have  not  addressed  is  the  creation  and  "initialisation"  of  what  we 
have  terrwd  the  canonical  representatives  of  a  logical  variable,  e.g.,  X  variable  Xe  for 
logical  variable  X.  This  is  a  significant  issue  since  logic-programming  procedures, 
unlike  functional  procedures,  allocate  variables  on  each  invocation,  and  the  scope  and 
lifetime  of  a  logical  variable  may  exceed  that  of  the  procedure  instance  that  creates  it. 
In  section  3  we  will  demonstrate  one  solution,  adopted  in  our  implementation,  that 
uses  a  non-deterministic  ALLOCATE  combinator. 

We  also  have  not  explicitly  addressed  the  question  of  how  multiple  solutions  are 
captured  in  the  target  language.  Spawning  of  multiple  solutions  is  achievable  using 
either  the  continuation  or  proof-stream  methods,  as  reported  by  Carlsson  [3]  and  Nils¬ 
son  [20],  and  this  issue  is  largely  independent  of  the  gadget  -echnique.  Management  of 
BINDable  terms  across  multiple  solutions  is  more  problematic.  There  are  two  well- 
known  solutions:  trailing  and  unbinding  of  iJTVDable  terms  (logical  variables)  in  the 
case  that  solutions  are  generated  depth-first,  and  copying  of  BINDnhh  terms  for 
breadth-first  search  strategies.  Either,  in  conjunction  with  suitable  methods  for  imple¬ 
menting  BIND,  is  fully  compatible  with  the  gadget  technique;  both  also  fall  clearly  out¬ 
side  the  bounds  of  a  purely  functional  definition. 


8.2.4.  Correctness,  parailells ability,  and  evaluation  policies 

The  gadget  definitions  we  have  given  are  correct  with  respect  to  an  operational 
definition  of  unification  under  a  policy  of  normal  order  evaluation.  This  can  be  shown 
by  examining  all  pairings  of  the  individual  gadget  types  as  part  of  an  inductive  argu¬ 
ment. 
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Correctness  is  not  necessarily  preserved  under  other  evaluation  policies.  Consider¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  if  two  gadgets  encoding  the  same  logical  variable  were  to  pass 
the  "(Xc^— UNBOUND)"  test  before  either  performed  the  subsequent  BIND  operation. 
That  is,  one  might  execute  "( BIND  Xe  <l>  N)"  while  the  other  executed  "(BIND  Xe  <2> 
N)"  and  there  would  be  no  "check"  for  unifiability  between  the  two  bindings.  The  loss 
of  the  Church-Rosser  property  is  of  particular  concern  given  our  goal  of  parallel  imple¬ 
mentation. 

The  solution  is  to  eliminate  execution  sequences  such  as  the  one  above  by  requir¬ 
ing  exclusive  access  within  both  test-BZND  sequences  in  the  variable  gadget.  The 
implementation  cost  will  depend  on  the  underlying  architecture,  but  on  uniprocessor  or 
shared-memory  machines,  one  can  expect  this  to  be  implemented  using  a  re  ad- mod  if y- 
write  instruction.  As  an  architectural  bottleneck  this  is  expected  to  be  benign,  since 
exclusion  occurs  only  on  simultaneous  attempts  to  be  the  first  process  to  access  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  a  canonical  representative,  Xe . 


8.2.6.  Additional  perspectives  on  gadgets 

It  is  worth  mentioning  both  the  object-oriented  view  of  gadgets  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  gadgets  to  the  special-purpose  unification  instructions  provided  by  the  Warren 
Abstract  Machine  [24]  and  POPLOG  Virtual  Machine  [16, 17]. 

Gadgets  are  encodings  of  terms,  and  from  an  objected-oriented  point  of  view  they 
are  objects  that  capture  the  states  and  methods  relevant  to  unification  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  term  they  encode  [9].  These  include  methods  for  effecting  unification, 
querying/reporting  the  type  and  value  of  the  associated  term,  selecting  the  appropri¬ 
ate  continuation  depending  on  equality  test  resu’ts,  and  storing  the  state 
(unbound /bound  and  value)  in  the  case  that  the  associated  term  is  a  logical  variable. 

Gadgets  also  bear  a  resemblance  the  the  special-purpose  unification  instructions 
defined  for  the  PROLOG  and  POPLOG  virtual  machines,  defined  respectively  uy  War¬ 
ren  [24]  and  by  Mellish  and  Hardy  [16, 17].  In  both  of  these  schemes,  unification  is 
encoded  in-line  as  far  as  the  definition  of  formal  arguments  p»»mits,  using  the  special- 
purpose  instructions.  The  resulting  code  always  comprises  the  header  of  a  compiled 
clause  definition. 

The  difference  between  this  approach  and  ours  demonstrates  a  fundamental  pro¬ 
perty  of  gadgets.  Using  the  gadget  technique,  similar  special-purpose  code,  in  the  form 
of  higher-order  functions,  is  associated  with  each  term  in  a  program  rather  than  with 
the  head  of  each  clause  definition.  As  a  consequence,  clause  Leader  code  generated 
using  the  gadget  technique  consists  only  of  applying  formal  arguments  to  actual  argu¬ 
ments,  with  the  code  for  the  clause  body  appearing  as  the  continuation  (examples  are 
shown  in  section  3).  Since  formal  and  actual  arguments  are  both  gadgets,  this  opera¬ 
tion  applies  the  effects  of  unifying  the  corresponding  terms  to  the  body  of  the  clause 
definition.  Gadget  code  is  therefore  used  to  implement  all  unification  as  efficient 
special-purpose  code  rather  than  just  that  that  corresponds  to  unification  with  a 
statically-declared  formal  argument.  A  further  benefit,  as  we  shall  see  in  section  4,  is 
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that  coding  the  gadgets  in  an  almost-functional  language  allows  the  resulting  code  to 
be  manipulated  using  powerful  program  transformation  and  compilation  techniques 
developed  for  functional  languages.  A  body  of  special-purpose  methods  need  not  be 
defined,  and  explicit  unification  no  longer  constitutes  a  barrier  to  moving  code  "across" 
unification. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  gadget  technique  is  entirely  compatible  with  several 
existing  implementation  methods: 

-  Gadget  code  is  susceptible  to  lifetime  analysis,  so  that  efficient  allocation  from  the 
stack  is  possible  just  as  in  the  Warren  Abstract  Machine. 

-  While  our  combinator-based  prototype  implements  BIND  as  an  overwriting  opera¬ 
tion,  implementation  in  a  closure-based  system  would  be  handled  in  the  obvious 
way.  Consequently,  compilation  technology  developed  for  Scheme  and  T  [14]  is 
applicable  to  an  implementation  making  use  of  gadgets. 

-  The  gadget  technique  places  no  requirements  upon  the  methods  used  to  manage 
logical- variables/canonical  representatives  in  the  context  of  multiple-solution 
languages.  Consequently,  gadgets  can  be  used  to  implement  depth-first  or 
breadth-first  languages,  and  can  make  use  of  existing  or  as-yet  undeveloped  solu¬ 
tions  to  this  problem. 


3.3.  Implementation  via  combinator  reduction 

Our  combinator-based  implementation  consists  of  an  SKI  interpreter  extended  to 
incorporate  combinatora  that  implement  the  gadgets  defined  in  the  previous  section. 
Programs  are  run  through  a  "compiler"  that  translates  Juniper’s  PROLOG-like  clause 
definitions  to  SASL-like  functional  programs,  hereafter  termed  gadget  code ,  in  which 
gadget  combinatora  appear  explicitly.  This  code  can  then  be  loaded  and  run  by  the 
interpreter.  In  what  follows,  we  present  programs  as  gadget  code,  rather  than  the  SKI 
expressions  manipulated  by  the  interpreter  internally,  because  the  latter  are  opaque 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two  is  well  understood. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  we  discuss  the  issue  of  combinator  granularity  for 
the  implementation  of  gadgets,  and  then  move  on  to  definitions  of  the  combinatora. 

As  a  broader  exposition  of  the  implementation,  we  subsequently  examine  gadget  code 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  four  implementation  sub-problems  identified  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

Note  that  while  the  following  sections  are  based  on  the  gadget  definitions  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier,  which  treat  all  non-variable  terms  as  binary  constructors,  our  impk 
mentation  actually  uses  the  alternate,  more  efficient  definitions  of  gadgets  outlined  in 
the  section  An  alternative  approach  to  defining  gadgets  above. 
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3.3.1.  Implementing  gadgets  via  eomblnators 

The  principal  issue  governing  the  choice  of  a  combinator  set  to  support  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  gadgets  is  the  granularity  at  which  gadgets  are  to  be  implemented.  One 
obvious  approach  would  be  to  implement  BIND  and  ALLOCATE  (to  be  discussed  below) 
as  primitive  operators  and  treat  the  body  of  the  gadget  definitions  as  functional  code. 

There  are  two  benefits  of  choosing  an  alternative  approach,  however,  in  which  one 
large-grained  combinator  is  defined  for  each  of  the  gadgets  introduced  earlier.  First, 
performance  is  enhanced  by  pushing  the  gadgets  down  one  level  of  interpretation,  so 
that  execution  of  a  gadget  is  performed  in  a  single  interpreted  operation;  and  second, 
the  larger  granularity  allows  the  interpreter  to  exploit  the  lifetime  properties  of  cells 
allocated  during  gadget  execution,  so  that  a  single  level  of  unification  requires  at  most 
two,  and  more  typically  sero  or  one,  allocations.  We  expect  the  latter  property  to 
carry  over  to  compiled  implementations,  so  large-grained  eombinators  compiled  by 
special-purpose  routines  may  be  suitable  in  implementations  that  do  allocation 
predominantly  from  the  heap,  while  compilation  as  general-purpose  functional  code,  in 
conjunction  with  BIND  and  ALLOCATE  primitives,  may  be  suitable  for  implementations 
that  do  allocation  from  the  stack. 


3.3.2.  Gadget  definitions 

The  six  eombinators  used  to  implement  gadgets  are  defined  as  follows: 


(ALLOCATE  n  proc) 

■>  (proc  alloc_l  ...  alloc_n) 

where  aUoc_i  is  a  unique  constant  term  UNBOUND  allocated  as  the  canonical 
representative  Xe  of  a  logical  variable  X.  ALLOCATE  is  non-functional  because  it 
returns  a  different  expression  (and  set  of  a//oe_t’s)  each  time  it  is  called.  The  role 
of  ALLOCATE  is  discussed  in  the  section  below,  Implementation  of  logical  vari¬ 
ables. 


(VAR_GADGET  canonic&Lrep  cont  <gadget>) 

■>  [<gadget>/canonieaLrep]cont 
(VAR_GADGET  <gadgetl>  cont  <gadget2>) 

■>  (<gadgetl>  cont  <gadget2>) 
(VAR_GADGET  var  [hd.tl.cont]  %  constr) 

->  [(STRUCT.GADGET  constr  hd  tl)/var]cont 
(VAR_GADGET  <gadget>  [hd.tl.cont]  %  value) 

-»>  (<gadget>  [hd.tl.cont]  %  value) 

Note  that  VAR_GADGET  subsumes  the  BIND  operation. 
(STRUCT_GADGET  constr  hd  tl  cont  <gadget>) 
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■■>  (<gadget>  [hd.tl.cont]  %  eonstr) 

(STRUCT_GADGET  constrl  hdl  til  [hd2.tl2.cont]  %  conatrl) 

->  (hdl  (til  cont  tl2)  hd2) 

(STRUCT_GADGET  constrl  hdl  til  [hd2.tl2.cont]  %  constr2) 

->  NIL 

(COPY_UNBOUND  (f  cont  argi  ...  argn)) 

«->  (f  cont  argl*  ...  argn') 

argi*  is  a  copy  of  argi  with  a  new  UNBOUND  constant  substituted  for  each  existing 

UNBOUND  constant. 

(UNIQUE  cont  UNIQUE) 

«■>  cont 

UNIQUE  implements  the  <unique>  slot-filler  gadget. 


Using  these  combinators,  the  different  gadgets  are  defined  as 


<1>  -  (STRUCT_GADGET  1  UNIQUE  UNIQUE) 

<30  -  (VAR_GADGET  Xc) 

<struct(l)>  —  (STRUCT_GADGET  struct 

UNIQUE 

(STRUCT.GADGET  1  UNIQUE  UNIQUE)) 
<ptjY]>  -  (STRUCT.GaDGET  cons  (VAR_GADGET  Xc)  (VAR_GADGET  Yc)) 


3.3.3.  Gadget  code 

The  widely-cited  (and  incorrect)  logic-programming  procedure  for  appendf )  is 
defined  in  Prolog  by 

»pp(DAX). 

app((HlTjA[HlR]) app(TpC,R). 

( app( )  is  incorrect  because  it  includes  eons()  in  its  extension,  i.e., 

cons(A3»ConsStructure)  :-  app([A],B,Con3Structure)).  The  corresponding  gadget  code 
app3  cont  argi  arg2  arg3 

(APPEND  (COPY_UNBOUND  (app3_l  cont  argi  arg2  arg3)) 

(app3_2  cont  argi  arg2  arg3)) 
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arp3_l  —  (ALLOCATE  1  _app3_l) 
_app3_l  alloc_l  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 


((STRUCT.GADGET  NIL  UNIQUE  UNIQUE) 
((VAR_GADGET  aUoc_l) 
((VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 
cont 
arg3) 

*rg2) 

argl) 


app3_2  »  (ALLOCATE  4  _app3_2) 

_app3_2  alloc _1  alloc  _2  ailoc_3  alloc_4  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 

((STRUCT_GADGET 

cons 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 

(V AR_G AD  GET  alloc_2)) 

((VAR.GADGET  alloc_3) 

((STRUCT.GADGET 

cons 

(VAR.GADGET  alloc_l) 
(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4)) 

(app3 

cont 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_2) 

(V AR_G AD  GET  aUoc_3) 
(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4)) 

arg3) 

*rg2) 

»rgl) 


addresses  all  four  of  the  implementation  issues  identified  in  the  introduction.  These 
will  be  discussed  individually  in  the  following  sections. 


Translating  logic-programming  control  constructs  to  gadget  code 

The  entry  point  to  this  code  is  the  function  appSQ.  Note  the  presence  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  argument,  which  must  be  passed  in  turn  to  children  spawned  by  the  func¬ 
tion.  The  body  of  the  definition  collects  multiple  solutions,  APPBND'mg  together  all 
solutions  returned  by  the  functions  implementing  the  two  original  clauses  of  app(). 
Under  our  lasy  evaluation  policy,  this  code  produces  a  left-to-right  depth-first  search. 
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We  are  currently  moaifyin*  our  implementation,  extending  the  proposal  put  forth 
by  Hughes  [11],  to  do  concurrent  graph  reduction.  This  will  allow  substitution  of  an 
associative,  commutative  bag  constructor  for  APPEND  in  the  body  of  this  top-level 
function  and  provide  breadth-first  evaluation,  with  bag  elements  returned  in  the  order 
they  are  computed  (this  semantics  for  bag  generators  is  discussed  by  Reddy  [21]). 

The  other  major  control  construct  in  Prolog  is  the  infamous  eut().  Since  the  data¬ 
base  is  unordered  in  Juniper,  eut()  is  not  meaningful,  and  we  have  instead  imple¬ 
mented  an  if_then_else()  operator.  if_then_else()  is  similar  to  cut(),  except  that  its 
scope  is  restricted  to  the  body  the  of  the  clause  in  which  it  appears,  and  its  semantics 
is  such  that  it  may  generate  solutions  in  the  then  branch  for  each  solution  of  its  condi¬ 
tion,  rather  than  for  just  the  first,  as  eut()  would. 

if_thcn_elac()  is  defined  in  terms  of  callQ  and  not()  (which  we  rename  fail(J),  so 
implementation  of  eall()  and  failQ  suffices  to  provide  all  necessary  control  constructs. 
Within  the  context  of  the  full  Juniper  language,  eall()  and  fail()  are  easily  imple¬ 
mented,  although  the  details  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


Mapping  unification  to  gadget  code 

As  discussed  at  length  in  section  2,  unification  does  not  appear  explicitly  in 
gadget  code.  Every  logic-programming  clause  is  compiled  to  gadget  code  of  the  form 

(<formal> 

cont 

»rg) 

where  <JormaI>  is  the  gadget  encoding  a  formal  argument  of  the  clause  and  arg  will 
be  bound  to  an  actual  argument  of  the  clause  (also  a  gadget).  For  example,  in 
_opp5_J(7»  unification  of  the  first  formal  with  the  first  actual  argument  is  effected  by 
the  outermost  application  of 

((STRUCT.GADGET  NIL  UNIQUE  UNIQUE) 

((VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 

((VAR^GADGET  alloc_l) 
cont 
arg3) 

*rg2) 

argl) 

with  the  sub-expression 
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((VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 
((VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 
cont 
»r*3) 

»rg2) 


as  its  continuation. 


Mapping  logic-programming  variables  to  gadget  code 

The  mapping  of  logical  variables  to  gadget  code  has  several  elements.  We  have 
already  discussed  canonical  representatives,  which  implement  the  unbound  or  bound 
state  and  value  of  the  corresponding  logical  variables.  We  have  also  mentioned  that 
BIND ,  which  appears  as  a  primitive  in  the  gadget  definitions,  is  implemented  by 
overwriting  the  value  of  a  canonical  representative.  This  overwriting,  in  conjunction 
with  continuation  passing,  serves  to  implement  variable  binding  with  the  correct  scope. 

Two  issues  remain:  the  question  of  how  canonical  representatives  are  allocated, 
and  the  question  of  how  overwriting  of  a  particular  canonical  representative  in  one 
part  of  the  code  is  communicated  to  its  other  occurrences  in  a  program. 

In  a  graph-reduction  implementation,  there  is  a  natural  way  to  address  both  ques¬ 
tions  that  appears  to  have  been  discovered  at  least  three  times,  by  ourselves,  Finn  [6], 
and  Bage  and  Lindstrom  [1]. 

The  latter  problem  is  addressed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  term-sharing  property 
provided  by  graph  reduction  implementations  [23].  That  is,  for  a  function  body  body 
containing  multiple  references  to  a  variable  gadget  (VAR— GADGET  Xc),  Turner’s 
bracket  abstraction  algorithm  computes  an  expression  body’  such  that 

body  —  (body’  Xc) 

In  a  graph-reduction  implementation,  reduction  of  the  expression  on  the  right-hand 
side  causes  Xe,  the  pointer  to  a  single  location  in  memory  allocated  for  the  canonical 
representative,  to  be  "distributed"  to  all  places  in  the  body  where  it  is  referenced. 

In  the  definition  of  _ app3—l( ),  this  is  precisely  the  role  that  the  argument  alloc—1 
plays:  it  stands  in  for  the  canonical  representative  required  in  the  body  of  the 
definition.  The  function  _ appS—I( )  is  the  invocation-independent  gadget  code  for  the 
first  clause  of  app( ),  while  the  application  of  _ appS—l( )  to  a  unique  canonical  represen¬ 
tative  the  actual  argument  for  alloc_l,  produces  invocation-specific  gadget  code  for  the 
clause. 

We  return  to  the  first  problem,  that  of  allocating  individual  canonical  representa¬ 
tives.  Like  Prolog,  and  in  contrast  with  Id  Nouveau  [10],  logical  variables  in  Juniper 
are  allocated  implicitly  as  part  of  the  call  to  a  logic  clause. 
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A  solution  immediately  presents  itself.  Each  invocation  of  _ app8_l( )  needs  to  be 
supplied  with  a  unique  canonical  representative,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  wrapping 
an  ALLOCATE  expression  around  every  call  to  _appS_l,  as  shown  in  the  definition  of 
app$_J.  The  ALLOCATE  combinator  takes  two  arguments,  the  first  being  the  number 
of  canonical  representatives  and  the  second  a  function.  At  each  invocation  it  supplies 
the  required  number  of  unique  (freshly  allocated)  canonical  representatives  as  initial 
arguments  to  the  function  argument.  The  resulting  expression  then  awaits  exactly  the 
continuation  and  actual  arguments  that  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  calling  procedure. 
ALLOCATE ’s  non-deterministic  behavior  proved  to  be  quite  simple  to  implement  in  our 
interpreter. 

One  restriction  that  this  method  of  implementing  logical  variables  places  on  the 
interpreter  should  be  noted.  Normally,  sharing  improves  performance  by  eliminating 
recomputation  of  shared  expressions.  Should  a  shared  term  be  copied,  however, 
recomputation  affects  neither  the  termination  properties  nor  the  denotation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  our  implementation,  sharing  must  be  preserved,  so  that  the  overwriting  of  a 
canonical  representative  is  successfully  communicated  to  all  the  expressions  that  refer¬ 
ence  it.  Copying  after  overwriting  remains  permissible. 


Support  for  logical  variables  with  multiple  solutions 

There  are  two  conventional  methods  for  managing  logical  variables,  or  in  this  case 
canonical  representatives  for  variable  gadgets,  when  multiple  children  need  to  bind  an 
unbound  variable  inherited  from  their  parent.  The  first,  of  which  there  are  several 
variants,  is  to  execute  one  child  at  a  time,  remembering  which  bindings  are  made. 
When  execution  is  completed  and  control  is  transferred  to  the  next  child,  all  bindings 
from  the  first  are  undone.  This  provides  the  depth-first  search  strategy  required  by 
Prolog.  The  second  method  consists  of  copying  all  unbound  variables  on  spawning,  so 
that  each  child  will  in  fact  be  binding  a  different  copy  of  the  variable  inherited  from 
its  parent.  This  method  can  be  used  to  provide  breadth-first  search.  Both  methods 
are  compatible  with  the  gadget  technique. 

The  current  implementation  uses  copying,  implemented  by  the  COPY-UNBOUND 
operator,  to  create  a  new  instance  of  each  UNBOUND  canonical  representative  occur¬ 
ring  in  arguments  to  the  child.  In  the  definition  of  appS()  above,  copying  is  done  for 
the  left  child,  while  the  right  child  inherits  the  originals  from  the  parent. 


8.4.  Gadgets  and  optimising  transformations 

We  have  suggested  that  the  program  transformation  and  implementation  tech¬ 
niques  developed  for  functional  languages  will  find  applicability  for  gadget  code  as 
well.  The  validity  of  this  claim  is  a  subject  for  further  study.  As  a  preface  to  that 
work,  we  discuss  here  four  optimizing  transformations  that  are  attainable,  and  demon 
strate  a  simple  but  powerful  technique  for  local  optimisation  of  gadget  code  that  sub¬ 
sumes  three  of  the  four. 
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There  ere  *  number  of  general-purpose  optimising  transformations  for  functional 
programs  that  are  desirable  and  attainable.  Examples  are  code  motion  out  of  a  loop 
and  fold/unfold  transformations,  which  are  demonstrated  in  [23]  in  the  context  of 
combine  tor-based  implementations,  and  occur  in  more  sophisticated  form  in  Hughes’ 
work  on  supercombinators  [12]  and  as  an  application  of  the  abstract  interpretation 
technique.  We  believe  that  these  techniques  will  be  directly  applicable  also  to  gadget 
code,  but  do  not  pursue  them  further  here. 


8.4.1.  Permissiveness  of  gadget  eode 

One  observation  that  is  central  to  investigating  program  transformations,  and 
interesting  as  a  property  of  gadget  code  in  its  own  right,  is  that  under  restrictions  dis¬ 
cussed  below,  the  BIND  operation  is  permissive  with  respect  to  transformations  that 
are  designation-preserving  when  applied  to  purely  functional  code. 

Assignment  is  a  confounding  factor  in  the  characterisation  of  many  programming 
languages,  but  the  BIND  operation  in  gadget  code  is  much  more  limited  even  than 
assignment  in  a  single-assignment  language  would  be  (on  the  view  that  functional 
languages  are  sero- assignment  languages).  This  is  because  in  gadget  code  only  canoni¬ 
cal  representatives  may  be  assigned  to,  and  canonical  representatives  appear  only 
within  variable  gadgets.  A  variable  gadget  has  two  behaviors:  on  the  first  occasion 
that  it  is  invoked,  it  assigns  the  value  of  its  argument  to  its  canonical  representative. 
On  subsequent  invocations,  it  tests  the  value  of  its  argument  against  the  value 
assigned  to  its  canonical  representative.  If  teat-BIND  sequences  within  variable  gadg¬ 
ets  are  uninterruptable,  as  discussed  in  the  subsection  Correctness,  parallelisabil- 
ity,  and  evaluation  policies  above,  it  makes  no  difference  in  which  order  two 
instances  of  a  variable  gadget  are  invoked.  This  result  is  not  surprising,  given  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  logical  variables  and  unification  that  this  code  implements. 

The  importance  of  this  property  to  program  transformations  is  immediate. 
Transformations  do  not  change  the  behavior  of  the  program  by  interchanging  the 
order  of  invocation  of  variable  gadgets,  modulo  issues  of  termination. 

Of  course,  movement  of  a  BIND  operation  across  a  COPY_UNBOUND  operation 
is  unsafe.  Consequently,  we  will  define  local  transformations  as  those  that  occur 
within  the  code  bounded  by  COPY_UNBOUND  operations,  and  concern  ourselves  only 
with  local  optimising  transformations. 


8.4.2.  Logic- programming-specific  optimising  transformations 

Of  particular  interest  are  transformations  that  address  the  role  of  gadget  code  as 
implementing  logic  programs.  To  date  we  have  identified  four  kinds  of  transforma¬ 
tions  that  provide  local  optimisations:  partial  unification,  conversion  of  depth-first  to 
breadth-first  unification,  optimisation  for  mode  declarations,  and  variable  elimination. 
Three  of  these  are  subsumed  by  a  single  technique  that  we  will  summarise  in  the  final 
sub-section,  A  uniform  technique  for  local  optimisation  of  gadget  eode.  These 
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efforts  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  work  reported  by  Kahn  and  Carlsson  [13]. 

For  consistency  in  our  discussion  of  code  optimisation,  we  continue  our  practice  of 
using  gadget  code.  Note,  however,  that  many  of  the  optimisations  described  below 
entail  expansion  of  gadgets  at  a  finer  grain  than  is  provided  by  the  large-grain  gadget 
combine  tors. 

Although  we  will  not  discuss  them  here,  it  is  worth  noting  that  techniques  such  as 
abstract  interpretation  have  been  applied  in  an  ad  hoe  fashion  to  logic  programs 
[4, 17, 18],  and  one  of  our  goals  is  a  more  accessible  and  effective  application  of  the 
same  techniques  to  gadget  code. 

Partied  unification 

Partial  unification  can  be  achieved  as  a  side  effect  of  partial  evaluation  applied  to 
the  gadget  code.  Application  of  a  constructor  gadget  appearing  as  a  formal  argument 
to  a  presumptive  actual  argument 

(STRUCT.GADGET  constr  hd  tl 
cont 
argn) 

may  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  to  yield 
(argn  [hd.tl.cont]  %  constr) 

Similarly,  for  a  variable  gadget  appearing  as  a  formal  argument,  the  expression 

(VAR_GADGET  Xc 
cont 
argn) 

evaluates  to 

[argn/Xc]cont 

if  Xc  is  unbound,  which  can  be  inferred  since  it  is  appearing  as  a  formal  argument.  If 
It  is  bound,  the  evaluation  continues  with 

(<Y>  cont  argn) 

where  <Y>  is  the  value  of  Xc. 
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Nested  gadget  applications,  of  course,  can  be  expanded  as  well. 

Breadth-first  unification 

The  Warren  Abstract  Machine  provides  depth-first  unification,  whether  imple¬ 
mented  as  special-purpose  code  or  using  the  general-purpose  unification  procedure. 

One  consequence  is  that  the  ordering  of  arguments  may  markedly  affect  performance, 
since  unification  failure  occurs  frequently  in  the  execution  of  Prolog  programs.  By  con¬ 
trast,  breadth-first  unification  provides  near-optimal  early  failure  irrespective  of  the 
order  of  arguments.  Breadth-first  unification  of  formal  arguments  is  easily  obtained  in 
gadget  code  through  a  simple  reordering  of  the  function  body. 


Optimisation  for  mode  declarations 

Mode  declarations  generally  enable  optimisations  in  the  implementation  of  Prolog 
code.  The  declaration  of  modes  permits  particular  functional  dependencies  to  be 
inferred,  and  these  dependencies  can  be  captured  in  the  gadget  code  for  a  clause. 
Given,  for  example,  the  unmoded  code  for  the  second  clause  of  app()  above, 

_app3_2  alloc_l  alloc _2  alloc _3  alloc_4  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 

((STRUCT.GADGET 

cons 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc  J) 

(VAR_GADGET  allocJZ)) 

((VAR_GADGET  alloc_3) 

((STRUCT.GADGET 

cons 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_l) 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4)) 

(app3 

cont 

(VAR_GADGET  allocJ2) 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_3) 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4)) 

arg3) 

«**2) 

*rgl) 

if  the  first  and  second  arguments  are  declared  as  ground  and  the  third  argument  is  a 
variable,  then  partial  unification,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  all  aJ/oe_fs  are 
within  scope  directly  produces  the  optimized  definition 

_app3_2  alloc _1  alloc_2  alloc_3  alloc_4  cont  argl  »rg2  arg3 
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if  ((constr_g  argl)“cons) 
then 
(arg3 
(app3 

cont 

(tl_g  argl) 
arg2 

(VAR_GAD  GET  aUoc_4)) 

(STRUCT_GADGET 

eons 

(h<L-g  argl) 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4))) 

else  NIL 

where  eonttr_g,  hd and  tL.g  are  the  gadget  analogues  of  conventional  selectors.  The 
"trick”  that  allows  these  functional  dependencies  to  be  captured  is  substitution  of  the 
expression 

(STRUCT.GADGET  (constr_g  argl)  (nd_g  argl)  (tl_g  argl)) 
for  argl  prior  to  the  partial  evaluation. 


Variable  elimination 

Variable  elimination  is  important  not  only  as  a  program  optimisation,  but  as  a 
step  toward  the  goal  of  investigating  the  gap  between  logic-programming  and  func¬ 
tional  languages. 

Intuitively,  the  first  clause  for  Prolog  app() 
app(Q^X). 

need  not  allocate  the  logical  variable  X  —  it  would  suffice  to  simply  unify  the  second 
and  third  actual  arguments.  And  indeed,  partial  evaluation  of  the  initial  gadget  code 
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_app3_l  alloc _1  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 

((STRUCT.GADGET  NIL  UNIQUE  UNIQUE) 
((VAR_GADGET  allocU) 

((VARwGADGET  alloc_l) 
cont 
arg3) 

*rg2) 

argl) 


yields  code  that  appears  to  have  the  desired  form 


_app3_l  alloc _1  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 

(argl 

(XS.XT. 

(S 

(T 

(arg2 

cont 

»rg3) 

UNIQUE) 

UNIQUE)) 

% 

NIL) 

But  this  is  not  optimal  because  the  canonical  representative,  alloc-J  is  allocated  for, 
but  not  used  in,  _app3_X  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  code  and 
determine  which  canonical  representatives  retain  their  UNBOUND  values  following  par¬ 
tial  evaluation,  and  revise  the  definition  accordingly.  We  see,  for  example,  that  after 
eliminating  unnecessary  canonical  representatives,  the  previously-optimised  definition 
of  the  second  clause  becomes 
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_app3_2  alloc_4  cont  argl  arg2  arg3 

if  ((functor  argl)*«cons) 
then 
(arg3 
(app3 

cont 

(tLg  argl) 
arg2 

(VAR_GADGET  aUoc_4)) 
(STRUCT_GADGET 
cons 

(hd_g  argl) 

(VAR_GADGET  alloc_4))) 

else  NIL 


which  calls  for  allocation  of  one  canonical  representative  rather  than  the  original  four. 


A  uniform  technique  for  local  optimisation  of  gadget  code 

What  we  have  demonstrated  in  three  previous  sub-sections  is  a  uniform  technique 
for  performing  local  program  optimisations.  Recall  that  we  have  been  describing  func¬ 
tion  definitions  in  terms  of  gadget  code,  but  the  actual  definitions  (in  our  implementa¬ 
tion)  are  stored  and  executed  as  SKI  expressions.  The  SKI  expression  defining  a  func¬ 
tion  is  produced  by  Turner’s  bracket-abstraction  algorithm,  which,  using  the  original 
function  body,  abstracts  out  formal  arguments  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  definition.  The  result  is  an  expression,  which,  when  applied  to  actual  arguments, 
"distributes"  actual  arguments  to  the  positions  formerly  occupied  by  the  formal  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  procedure  implementing  our  optimisation  technique  has  two  stages.  First, 
the  function  definition,  obtained  as  an  SKI  expression,  is  applied  to  the  designated 
number  of  canonical  representatives  followed  by  suitable  symbolic  arguments  standing 
in  for  actual  arguments.  The  whole  expression  is  partially  evaluated  as  far  as  possible 
without  expanding  function  references.  At  this  point,  reordering  of  the  resulting 
expression,  to  effect  breadth-first  unification  or  certain  cases  of  variable-elimination, 
may  be  applied. 

One  side  effect  of  the  partial  evaluation,  as  indicated  above,  is  that  some  canoni¬ 
cal  representatives  may  be  overwritten.  When  the  partial  evaluation  is  complete,  the 
expression  that  remains  is  examined  to  identify  any  remaining  UNBOUND  canonical 
representatives.  Those  that  remain  are  abstracted  out  in  the  order  they  originally 
appeared.  The  calling  ( AI-LOCATB ...)  expression  is  then  patched  to  reflect  the  revised 
number  of  canonical  representatives.  Finally,  the  remaining  symbolic  arguments  are 
abstracted  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  original  definition.  The 
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result  is  an  optimised  expression  defining  the  original  function,  modulo  deletion  of 
some  canonical-representative  arguments.  For  the  example  of  _ appSJlQ  discussed 
above,  the  result  is  a  combinator  expression  corresponding  to  the  final  optimised 
gadget-code  definition  listed  just  above. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  when  mode  declarations  are  provided,  the  technique  is 
modified  by  using  symbolic  arguments  that  reflect  the  functional  dependencies  inferred 
from  the  declaration. 


Implications  of  variable  elimination 

The  ability  to  eliminate  variable  has  interesting  implications  with  regard  to  the 
differences  between  logic-programming  and  functional  languages.  We  have  shown  that 
in  certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  value  a  logical  variable  will  be  assigned  and 
eliminate  It.  We  believe  that  the  search  for  those  cases  are  far  from  exhausted.  If  all 
logical  variables  could  be  eliminated,  then  the  ALLOCATE ,  BIND,  and  COPY^VARS 
operations  would  be  unnecessary,  and  we  would  have  a  purely  functional  program. 

Similarly,  if  it  can  be  statically  inferred  that  a  variable  will  never  be  bound,  it 
may  simply  be  treated  (in  the  X  calculus)  as  a  free  variable.  This  provides  a  solution 
only  if  the  number  of  free  variables  can  be  determined  at  compilation  time. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  number  of  free  variables  in  a  solution  is  less  than  may 
be  commonly  assumed,  since  there  are  identifiable  functional  dependencies  among  the 
variables.  For  example,  given  the  goal 

app([l|A],Q,Result) 

the  interpreter  returns  a  set  of  solutions 

{  Result  -  [1],  Result  -  [1.XD01],  Result  -  [1^X001^X002],  ...} 
but  these  can  all  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial  (free)  variable  A  as 
{  Result  —  [1],  Result  ■»  [l,(hd  A)],  Result  —  [l,(hd  A),(hd  (tl  A))],  ...} 

where  kd  and  U  are  the  usual  selector  functions. 

This  leads  us  to  the  conjecture  that  if  it  can  be  statically  determined  that  for 
each  variable  in  a  program,  either  the  variable  will  necessarily  be  bound  or  the  vari¬ 
able  will  necessarily  remain  unbound  throughout  the  program  and  there  are  a  fixed 
number  of  such  variables,  then  the  program  can  be  directly  translated  to  a  purely 
functional  language. 
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S.5.  Conclusion 

We  have  demonstrated  a  technique  that  permits  translation  of  logic  programs  to 
an  almoet-functional  form.  We  expect  this  to  allow  direct  translation  of  logic  pro¬ 
grams  to  SCHEME  or  T,  and  to  functional  programming  languages  whose  implementa¬ 
tions  have  been  modestly  extended  to  support  gadgets.  Both  the  optimising  transfor¬ 
mations  outlined  herein  and  the  technology  available  for  target  implementations  can 
therefore  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  implementation  of  logic  programs. 

The  translation  of  logic  programs  to  functional  programs  is  interesting  in  its  own 
right,  and  we  feel  that  the  gadget  technique  provides  a  significant  step  toward  that 
goal. 

Our  results  suggest  two  principal  directions  for  further  study.  First,  we  intend  to 
further  investigate  techniques  adopted  from  the  study  of  functional  languages.  The 
goals  are  both  to  obtain  efficient  implementations  and  to  push  on  with  investigation  of 
the  language  translation  problem.  Second,  our  work  with  gadgets  has  provided  both  a 
route  to  implementation  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  func¬ 
tional  and  logic-programming  languages.  Both  of  these  have  contributed  to  our  ongo¬ 
ing  efforts  to  define  additional  members  of  the  Juniper  functional  +  logic-programming 
language  family. 
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Section  4 

GWAM:  A  Gadgetized  Variant  of  the  Warren 

Abstract  Machine 


Abstract 

We  have  designed  and  implemented  the  GWAM  (Gadgetized  Warren  Abstract  Machine), 
a  variant  on  the  Warren  abstract  machine.  The  GWAM  incorporates  a  novel  approach  to 
unification,  based  on  previous  work  in  our  group  in  which  unification  is  implemented  using 
higher-order  functions  termed  gadgets.  The  purpose  of  the  GWAM  is  to  provide  a  state-of-the- 
art  vehicle  for  demonstrating  that  technique,  and  for  evaluating  powerful  optimization  methods 
that  become  possible  with  this  treatment  of  unification. 

We  briefly  introduce  the  principles  underlying  the  gadget  technique,  and  then  provide  a 
definition  of  the  GWAM  data  structures  and  instruction  set.  Our  implementation  of  the  GWAM 
is  described,  with  special  attention  given  to  differences  between  it  and  the  WAM  implementation 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Finally,  we  discuss  properties  of  the  GWAM  that  make  it  specially 
suited  for  the  study  of  logic-program  optimisation  techniques,  and  how  future  implementation 
efforts  might  be  directed  in  order  to  provide  a  very  high  level  of  performance. 


4.1  Introduction 

Our  group  has  been  investigating  parallel  implementation  strategies  for  combined  functional  and 
logic-programming  languages.  Of  particular  interest  are  strategies  developed  for  the  parallel  imple¬ 
mentation  of  functional  programming  languages,  e.g.,  combinator  reduction  [6],  and  the  extensions 
necessary  to  support  full  functional  +  logic-programming  languages.  We  have  developed  a  novel 
method  for  extending  functional-programming  implementations  to  support  logic-programming  lan¬ 
guages.  This  method,  termed  the  gadget  technique,  makes  use  of  higher-order  functions  and  con¬ 
tinuation  passing,  and  requires  the  addition  of  only  three  non-functional  operations  [1]. 

One  interesting  property  of  the  gadget  technique  is  that  it  permits  powerful  program  transfor¬ 
mation  and  optimization  methods,  previously  developed  for  functional  programs,  to  be  applied  to 
logic  programs  after  their  translation  to  almost-functional  form.  In  many  cases,  these  transforma¬ 
tions  enable  compile-time  elimination  of  operations  specific  to  logic  programming,  and  this  is  of 
interest  from  both  the  implementation  and  the  programming-language  perspectives. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  reported  here  is  to  provide  a  state-of-the-art  implementation  that  will 
serve  as  a  testbed  for  further  development  and  for  evaluation  of  these  transformation  techniques. 
By  employing  well-understood  technology  for  logic-programming  implementation,  i.e.,  the  Warren 
Abstract  Machine  (WAM)  with  modifications  to  support  the  gadget  technique,  we  provide  a  vehicle 
both  for  identifying  performance  improvements  due  to  the  optimization  methods  under  study,  and 
for  comparing  absolute  performance  using  our  technique  with  the  state  of  the  art. 

Prolog  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  language  in  this  effort  for  several  reasons: 

•  Prolog  is  a  standard  language,  and  both  benchmark  p  rograms  and  full-scale  applications  are 
available  to  us. 
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•  The  sequential  execution  of  Prolog  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  state-of-the-art  implemen¬ 
tations  are  available  for  comparison  purposes. 

•  The  gadget  technique  for  translation  of  logic  programs  to  functional  form  is  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  underlying  functional  programming  language  implementation.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  penalty  for  narrowing  the  focus  from  functional  +  logical  languages  to  logic¬ 
programming  languages  alone,  or  to  Prolog  in  particular;  advances  at  the  implementation 
level  are  as  applicable  to  translated  logic  programs  as  well  as  functional  programs. 

This  report  describes  the  Gadgetized  WAM  (GWAM),  an  abstract  machine  that  employs  the 
gadget  technique  and  is  a  variant  of  Warren’s  Abstract  Machine  (WAM).  The  GWAM  instruction 
set 

•  incorporates  gadgets  (defined  in  section  4.2  below)  in  place  of  the  WAM  unification  instruc¬ 
tions  (the  relationship  of  the  GWAM  to  the  WAM  is  discussed  in  section  4.3). 

•  provides  a  suitable  target  language  for  translation  of  logic  programs,  with  or  without  the 
optimizing  transformations  we  wish  to  study. 

•  can  be  implemented  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  existing  WAM  implementations. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  in  section  4.2  we  provide  an  overview  of 
gadgets,  the  higher-order  functions  that  play  a  central  role  in  our  overall  scheme;  in  section  4.3 
we  define  the  GWAM  and  discuss  its  relationship  to  the  WAM;  section  4.4  discusses  our  current 
implementation  of  the  GWAM,  including  results  of  a  benchmark  set;  and  in  section  4.5  we  discuss 
some  of  the  implications  of  our  results  for  future  efforts,  including  direct  compilation  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  machine  instructions  to  a  conventional  architecture,  and  requirements  for  a  special-purpose 
architecture. 

4.2  Introduction  to  Gadgets 

The  intuition  behind  gadgets  is  simple:  given  any  two  terms,  there  is  a  functional  encoding  for  each 
such  that  when  one  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  effect  on  the  program  is  identical  to  that  achieved  by 
unifying  the  corresponding  terms.  So,  for  example,  given  two  terms  t\  and  1 2  and  their  encodings, 
signified  by  <  tj  >  and  <  tj  >,  the  function  application 

(<  h  >  <  *2  >) 

is  to  return  failure  when  t\  and  <2  are  non-unifiable,  to  have  no  effect  if  t\  and  £2  are  identical,  and 
so  forth.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  the  case  that  for  all  t\  and  ti, 

(<  *i  >  <  h  >)  =  (<  t2  >  <  h  >) 

In  essence,  this  requires  the  unification  operation  to  be  directly  translated  to  reduction,  the 
principal  operation  underlying  functional  reduction. 
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The  encodings  that  achieve  this  are  what  we  have  termed  gadgets  .  Their  definition  is  based 
on  modeling  unification  as  a  “negotiated”  settlement  between  two  parties  (the  terms),  in  which  a 
simple  or  complex  term  is  always  willing  to  signal  and  relinquish  control  to  its  partner.  A  variable 
term,  on  the  other  hand,  will  seize  control  irrespective  of  its  partner  and  irrespective  of  whether  the 
partner  has  previously  relinquished  control.  Each  gadget,  then,  consists  of  a  negotiating  algorithm 
that  assures  the  desired  result  irrespective  of  the  gadget  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  is  demonstrated 
below,  this  model  is  readily  implemented  by  a  simple  coroutining  procedure  based  on  continuation 
passing. 

We  use  the  notation  of  the  A  calculus  throughout  the  definitions  that  follow.  While  certainly 
the  addition  of  non-functional  operations  mean  that  the  language  is  no  longer  the  A  calculus, 
the  notation  makes  the  role  of  non-functional  operations  evident  in  context.  We  will  also  assume  a 
policy  of  lazy  evaluation,  or  leftmost-first  reduction.  The  importance  of  functional  notation  to  other 
properties  of  the  gadget  technique,  e.g.,  program  transformation,  and  the  role  of  lazy  evaluation  in 
the  correctness  of  gadget  definitions  are  discussed  elsewhere  [1]. 


4.2.1  Simplified  gadget  definitions 

We  provide  some  simplified  gadget  definitions  here  as  in  introduction  to  the  fundamental  issues 
addressed  by,  and  methods  employed  in,  the  gadget  technique.  A  more  detailed  account  may  be 
found  in  [l]. 

Constant  gadget 

The  gadget  encoding  of  the  constant  term  1  is  shown  in  Figure  4-1.  The  operation 
unify(l,2) 

is  realized  by  the  function  application 
(<  1  >  continuation  <  2  >) 

in  which  <  1  >  is  a  higher-order  function,  <  2  >  is  its  second  argument,  and  the  first  argument, 
continuation ,  represents  the  continuation  for  successful  unification  of  1  with  2. 

The  gadget  definition  contains  two  main  branches.  The  else  branch  of  the  gadget  <  1  >  is 
taken  on  evaluation  of  the  expression  shown  above.  The  value  resulting  is  the  function  application 

(<  2  >  continuation  %  1) 

in  which  the  <  1  >  gadget  has  transferred  control  to  the  gadget  presented  as  its  argument,  <  2  >, 
with  the  value  it  encodes,  1,  and  a  control  token ,  %,  signaling  the  control  transfer,  communicated 
as  arguments.  The  <  2  >  gadget  then  selects  its  then  branch,  detects  the  control  token  %,  and 
performs  an  equality  check  of  its  encoded  value,  2,  with  the  presented  value,  1.  The  value  fail  is 
then  returned.  If  the  gadget  in  the  argument  position  had  initially  been  <  1  >  instead  of  <  2  >, 
the  equality  check  would  succeed  and  continue  the  computation  by  invoking  continuation. 

This  simple  coroutining  behavior  is  the  heart  of  the  gadget  technique. 
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Figure  4-1:  Gadget  for  constant  1 


(AN.AA. 

if  (A==%) 
then  (AV. 

if(V==l) 
then  N 
else  fail) 
else  (A  N  %  1)) 


Variable  gadget 

The  constant  gadget,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-1,  is  always  willing  to  give  up  control  to  its  partner, 
and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  equality  check  only  in  the  case  that  its  partner  has  already 
yielded  control.  The  code  for  the  gadget  encoding  a  logical  variable  X,  shown  in  Figure  4-2,  has 
similar  structure  but  a  different  behavior.  The  variable  gadget  always  assumes  control  and  binds 
its  canonical  representative  to  the  value  presented.  The  term  Xc  is  the  canonical  representative  of 
the  gadget  <  X  >  in  Figure  4-2. 

For  example,  in  the  function  application 
(<  X  >  continuation  <  1  >) 

the  code  for  <  X  >  will  detect  the  absence  of  a  control  token  and  proceed  in  the  else  branch 
to  determine  that  <  1  >#<  X  >,  and  that  Xc  ==  UNBOUND ,  with  the  result  that  a  non¬ 
functional  BIND  of  <  1  >  is  applied  to  the  term  Xc  At  the  implementation  level,  BINDing  can 
be  thought  of  as  form  of  once-only  overwriting,  although  other  implementations  are  possible.  In 
the  case  that  a  control  token  is  present,  as  in  the  application 

(<  X  >  continuation  %  1) 

the  variable  gadget  chooses  the  first  then  branch  and  inserts  the  value  1  into  a  constant  gadget 
(note  that  this  branch  builds  a  constant  gadget  for  the  value  presented)  and  then  BINDs  X  to  it. 
The  binding  of  a  canonical  representative  is  always  a  gadget. 

The  other  branches  in  the  variable  gadget  definition  handle  the  case  in  which  the  canonical 
representative  X  is  already  bound,  so  that  chain-following  is  necessary,  and  the  case  in  which  a 
variable  is  being  unified  with  itself,  a  nilpotent  operation  that  simply  invokes  the  continuation. 

List  gadget 

Code  for  a  list  gadget  (for  the  list  term  [l])  is  shown  in  Figure  4-3.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  constant 
gadget,  except  that  the  else  branch  prepends  the  list  head  and  tail  to  the  continuation,  with  the 
result  that  unification  of  these  subterms  will  be  the  next  order  of  business.  The  reader  can  verify 
that  the  application 
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(AN.AZ. 

if  (Z==%) 

then  if  (Xc==UNBOUND) 
then  (AB.(BIND  Xc 

(ANl.AA. 

if  (A==%) 
then  (AV.if  (V==B) 
then  Nl 

else  fail) 

else  (A  Nl  %  B)) 

N)) 

else  (Xc  N  %) 
else  if  (Z==  <  X  >) 
then  N 

else  if  (Xc==UNBOUND) 
then  (BIND  Xc  Z  N) 
else  (Xc  N  Z)) 


Figure  4-2:  Gadget  for  variable  X 

(<[l]>  continuation  <[l]>) 
does  indeed  evaluate  to  the  expression 
continuation 
as  expected. 

Gadgets  for  user-defined  structures  are  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  Both  the  list  and 
structure  gadgets  require  changes  to  the  variable  gadget,  so  that  the  variable  gadget  can  handle 
“reconstruction”  of  these  gadgets  in  its  first  then  branch;  the  implications  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  [1]. 


(AN.AA. 

if  (A==%) 

then  (AV.if  (V==cons) 

then  (N  <first>  <second>) 

else  fail) 

else  (A  (AS.AT.(S  (T  N  <second>)  <first>))  %  1)) 


Figure  4-3:  Gadget  for  list  [1] 
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4.2.2  Mapping  gadgets  to  the  GWAM 


The  definitions  of  gadget-specific  operations  in  the  GWAM  are  detailed  in  section  4.3.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  providing  an  overview  here,  however,  of  the  (possibly  opaque)  relationship  between  gadgets 
as  we  have  defined  them  and  instructions  in  a  WAM-like  instruction  set. 

Recall  from  the  introduction  above  that  gadgets  implement  unification,  and  it  is  primarily 
the  unification  operations  of  the  WAM  that  we  will  be  replacing.  We  have  split  the  unification 
operation  into  pieces  in  such  a  way  that  one  piece  is  associated  with  each  term,  and  any  two  terms 
can  together  reconstruct  the  parts  of  the  unification  operation  required  to  unify  them.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  an  explicit  unification  procedure. 

Term  encoding 

Every  term  of  a  logic  program  has  a  type  (atom,  structure,  list,  or  variable).  The  WAM  represents 
the  type  of  a  term  using  a  tag  appended  to  the  address  or  value  comprising  the  term. 

In  the  gadget  view,  each  term  of  the  logic  program  has  associated  with  it  a  higher-order  function 
that,  together  with  an  address  or  value,  comprises  the  gadget  for  that  term.  There  are  four  basic 
gadgets:  constant,  (user)  structure,  and  list  gadgets  (also  known  as  nullary,  unary,  and  binary 
gadgets),  and  variable  gadgets.  The  gadget  encoding  a  term  can  therefore  use  exactly  the  same  data 
structure  as  a  term  in  the  WAM.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  GWAM  tag  is  interpreted 
as  indexing  a  higher-order  function  rather  than  providing  type  information  to  be  examined  by  a 
monolithic  unification  routine. 

Primitive  operations 

The  three  non-functional  operations  required  by  the  gadget  technique  are  term  allocation,  BIND- 
ing,  and  whatever  method  one  uses  for  maintaining  logical  variable  bindings  across  backtracking, 
e.g.,  trailing  with  unbinding  or  copying. 

The  GWAM  uses  exactly  the  same  mechanisms  as  those  provided  by  the  WAM  for  implementing 
BIN  Ding  and  backtracking.  A  different,  but  similar,  approach  is  taken  for  doing  allocation. 

Encoding  of  control  structures 

Capturing  the  coroutining  used  by  gadget  definitions,  and  the  prepending  of  ununified  subterms  to 
the  current  continuation  (demonstrated  in  the  list  gadget  above),  are  issues  for  the  implementation 
of  gadgets  in  a  WAM-like  architecture. 

Two  observations  are  essential  to  addressing  this  issue.  First,  the  WAM  has  what  can  be  viewed 
as  rudimentary  support  for  continuations:  the  current  continuation  is  always  the  abstract  machine 
program  counter,  and  a  copy  of  the  current  state  is  saved  at  each  choice  point,  so  that  the  program 
counter  stored  in  the  most  recent  choice  point  can  be  popped  into  the  program  counter  in  order  to 
effect  backtracking.  Second,  gadgets  as  defined  are  tail-recursive,  modulo  prepending  of  ununified 
subterms  to  the  current  continuation.  Any  state  changes  induced  by  execution  of  a  gadget,  other 
than  BIN  Ding,  are  therefore  reflected  in  the  arguments  it  passes  to  its  successor,  including,  in 
particular,  the  continuation  argument. 

The  implementation  of  gadget  control  structures  in  the  GWAM  reduces  to  supporting  contin¬ 


ue 


nations  at  the  relatively  fine  grain  of  the  unification  operation.  As  is  shown  in  detail  in  section 
4.3,  this  proves  to  be  strikingly  simple.  The  WAM  handles  subterm  unification  by  pushing  unified 
8ubterms  onto  a  local  stack.  The  GWAM  uses  the  same  data  structure,  but  instead  treats  it  as  a 
continuation  stack,  with  the  program  counter  inserted  as  the  first  element.  During  unification,  this 
stack  always  holds  the  current  continuation  as  its  top-of-stack.  When  the  last  element  of  the  stack, 
i.e.,  the  (abstract  machine)  program  counter,  is  popped,  the  program  counter  once  again  becomes 
the  current  continuation. 

4.3  Definition  of  GWAM 

This  section  describes  the  GWAM  and  its  relationship  to  the  WAM.  Much  of  the  WAM  data  struc¬ 
tures,  registers,  and  instruction  set  have  been  adopted  by  the  GWAM,  so  we  will  focus  especially  on 
differences  between  the  two.  The  gadget  technique  provides  a  novel  view  of  the  unification  opera¬ 
tion,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  differences  appear  in  the  abstract  machine  instructions 
implementing  unification. 

The  GWAM  definition  is  presented  in  three  parts: 

Data  Structures 
Registers  and  Variables 
Instruction  Set 


4.3.1  Data  Structures 

The  GWAM  consists  of  three  principal  data  structures  normally  allocated  in  main  memory 

the  heap  (which  is  in  fact  a  stack); 
the  user  stack; 
the  trail  stack; 

In  addition,  there  is  a  local  continuation  stack  (LCS)  that  is  allocated  and  freed  dynamically,  and  a 
register  set  than  can  be  implemented  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  code  area  for  storage  of  user  programs 
may  or  may  not  be  allocated  in  main  memory. 

We  will  not  be  concerned  with  data  structures  for  programs  and  clauses  here:  many  choices  axe 
possible.  The  logical  structure  of  cells  encoding  terms  of  the  program,  however,  is  of  interest. 

The  data  structure  for  each  term  consists  of  two  logical  parts:  a  value  and  a  tag.  There  are  four 
types  of  terms:  constants,  variables,  lists,  and  structures: 

Constants  store  their  value  in  the  value  part  of  the  structure  and  their  type  in  the  tag. 

Variables  store  their  binding  in  the  value  part  and  their  type  in  the  tag.  Unbound  vari¬ 
ables  can  either  be  represented  by  a  pointer  to  themselves  in  the  value  part  or  an  unset 
bound /unbound  bit  in  the  tag. 
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Lists  store  a  pointer  to  the  first  element  of  the  list  in  their  value  part  and  their  type  in  the  tag 
part.  Our  abstract  machine  assumes  that  lists  are  allocated  as  two  adjacent  cells  in  memory, 
the  first  containing  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  second  the  tail. 

Structures  store  a  pointer  to  the  principal  functor  in  their  value  part  and  their  type  in  the 
tag.  Structures  are  assumed  to  be  allocated  in  sequential  cells  in  memory,  with  the  principal 
functor  first,  the  arity  N  next,  and  then  N  structure  subterm  cells  in  the  order  they  are  found 
in  the  term. 

The  GWAM  uses  an  extended  tag  part  for  each  cell.  The  WAM  tag  encodes  only  the  term  type, 
but  the  GWAM  encodes  the  identity  of  the  associated  gadget.  The  purpose  of  our  research  is  to 
investigate  compile-time  techniques  for  optimizing  these  gadgets,  and  the  extended  tag  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  implementation.  For  example,  the  gadget  for  a  formal  argument  appearing 
in  the  head  of  a  clause  will  always  be  applied  to  an  actual  argument  -  hence  the  control  token  will 
never  be  present.  The  outermost  test  operation  in  each  of  figures  4-1,  4*2,  and  4*3  is  unnecessary 
for  such  terms.  Its  result  is  known  at  compile  time,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  execute  a 
special-purpose  gadget  corresponding  to  the  compile-time-selected  branch.  Storing  this  information 
in  the  tag  permits  the  GWAM  to  dispatch  to  a  special-case,  rather  than  general-case,  gadget  at 
unification  time.  It  should  be  evident  that  only  a  small  number  of  these  special-purpose  gadgets 
need  to  be  provided  sin^e  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  conditionals  whose  test  values  may  be 
inferred  at  compile  time. 


4.3.2  Registers  and  Variables 

The  abstract  machine  uses  several  registers  to  capture  the  current  states  of  the  principal  data 
structures,  and  to  maintain  certain  control  information.  These  are: 


P 

CP 

B 

E 

TR 

H 

HB 

FA 

AA 

Ai,  A-x, . . . 
X\,  Xjy  •  .  • 


program  counter:  address  of  the  next  GWAM  instruction  to  execute. 

continuation  pointer:  address  of  the  next  instruction  to  execute  should  the  current 
goal  succeed. 

backtrack  pointer:  address  of  the  last  choice  point  pushed  on  the  user  stack, 
environment  pointer:  address  of  the  last  environment  pushed  on  the  user  stack, 
trail  pointer:  address  of  the  top  of  the  trail, 
heap  pointer:  address  of  the  top  of  the  heap. 

heap  backtrack  pointer:  the  value  of  H  at  the  time  of  the  last  choice  point  was  place 
on  the  stack. 

formal  argument  pointer:  address  of  formal  argument  (a  structure)  being  unified. 

actual  argument  pointer:  address  of  actual  argument  being  unified  when  formal 
argument  is  a  structure. 

argument  registers:  set  to  actual  arguments  prior  to  executing  the  current  goal. 

temporary  variables: . A ,  and  X ,  registers  are  identical:  the  different  names  reflect 
different  usages.  Temporary  variables  are  variables  that  can  be  implemented  as 
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IBB 

WOM 

n 

BBB 

1 1 

H 

CP  P 

HB  H 

E  B 

TR 

Figure  4-4:  Memory  Mapping 

registers  because  their  scope  is  limited  to  the  procedure  call  in  which  they  are 
allocated.  All  other  variables  are  permanent  variables. 

Figure  4-4  shows  one  possible  allocation  of  GWAM  data  structures  and  register  assignments  in 
main  memory. 

4.3.3  Instruction  Set 

Like  the  WAM,  the  GWAM  has  five  classes  of  instructions.  The  three  classes  listed  in  Figure  4-5, 

-  Clause  indexing 

-  Clause  control 

-  Clause  body 

are  identical  in  the  two  abstract  machines. 

The  instructions  that  implement  unification  are  constructed  rather  differently  in  the  two  models, 
as  shown  in  Figure  4-6. 

Clause  Indexing 

Clause  indexing  instructions  link  together  the  clauses  that  compose  a  Prolog  procedure.  They  act 
as  an  initial  filter  on  the  set  of  candidate  clauses,  to  select  those  that  may  be  unifiable  with  the 
actual  arguments. 

switchonterm  A,-,  L\,  Li  —  is  usually  the  first  instruction  in  code  for  Prolog  procedures  having 
more  than  one  clause.  An  actual  argument  is  already  in  the  A,-  register,  switchonterm  branches 
to  an  appropriate  label  depending  on  the  type  of  A,-. 

Li  labels  a  block  of  code  to  execute  if  A,  is  a  constant  (including  integers  and  floating  point 
values).  Z>2  labels  a  block  of  code  to  execute  if  A<  is  a  list  or  structure.  If  A,  is  a  variable,  all 
clauses  must  be  attempted,  so  execution  simply  falls  through  to  the  next  statement. 

Specialized  indexing  instructions  may  be  added  to  optimize  procedures  with  either  constants, 
structures  or  lists  in  their  heads. 

try  L,N  —  is  the  instruction  for  the  first  of  several  clauses  to  be  attempted.  A  choice  point  is 
allocated  on  the  stack  to  save  all  the  environment  registers,  including  the  N  argument  registers 
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Class 

Instructions 

Clause  Indexing 

switchonterm 

try 

retry 

trust 

try_mejelse 
retry  jne-else 
trust  _me.else.fail 

Clause  Control 

allocate 

execute 

call 

deallocate 

proceed 

Clause  Body  Instructions 

puttvar 

putpvar 

putpval 

putuval 

putcon 

putnii 

putstr 

putlist 

Figure  4-5:  Instructions  shared  by  WAM  and  GWAM 


WAM  Class 

Instruction 

Instruction 

GWAM  Class 

Clause  Head  Instructions 

get-variable 

get-value 

get  .const  ant 
get-nil 

get -Structure 
get-list 

bldpvar 

bldtvar 

bldpval 

bldtval 

bldcon 

bldnil 

bldstr_gadget 
bldlst  -gadget 

Allocation  Instructions 

Generalized  Unification 

unify-pvar 
unify -tvar 

unify  _pval 

unify  .con 
unify-nil 

pvar.gadget 

1st  .gadget 
str-gadget 
pval  .gadget 
val-gadget 
con .gadget 
nil-gadget 

Unification  Instructions 

Figure  4-6:  Comparison  of  WAM  and  GWAM  Unification  Instructions 
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index:  switchonterm  i4i.5i.5a 
try  5i 
trust  5} 

5i:  code  for  clause  1  which  has  a  constant  as  its  first  forrral  argument 
5j :  code  for  clause  2  which  has  a  list  as  its  first  formal  argument 


Figure  4-7:  Compiled  code  for  index 

(N  —  procedure’s  arity).  A  pointer  to  the  code  following  this  instruction  is  also  saved  in  the 
choice  point  for  resumption  in  case  of  failure.  Execution  proceeds  with  the  clause  at  label  L. 

retry  L.N  —  is  used  for  each  "middle”  clause  among  several  to  be  attempted.  The  N  argument 
registers  are  restored  from  the  choice  point  allocated  by  try  and  execution  proceeds  with  the 
clause  at  L.  A  pointer  to  the  code  following  this  instruction  is  stored  for  resumption  on 
failure. 

trust  L.N  —  is  used  for  the  last  clause  among  several  being  attempted.  Since  the  clause  is  the  last 
to  be  attempted,  it  is  "trusted”  to  succeed,  otherwise  the  parent  goal  will  fail.  N  argument 
registers  are  restored  from  the  choice  point  previously  allocated  by  try  and  the  choice  point 
is  discarded.  Execution  continues  at  L. 

try.me.else  L.N  —  is  similar  to  the  try  instruction  except  that  execution  is  continued  immediately 
following  the  instruction  and  the  label  L  is  stored  as  the  location  to  resume  upon  failure. 
Like  try,  it  creates  a  choice  point  on  the  stack  and  saves  all  the  environment  registers. 

retry  jne^else  L.N  —  is  like  retry  except  that  execution  continues  with  the  following  instruction, 
and  the  choice  point  is  updated  by  storing  L  as  the  location  for  resumption  upon  failure. 

trust.mejelse.fail  N  —  is  like  trust  except  that  execution  continues  with  the  immediately  following 
instruction. 


Example 

As  an  example,  consider  the  compiled  code  for  the  following  Prolog  procedure  as  shown  in  Figure  4- 
7: 

index(c.X)  :-  . . .  (1) 

index([a,b],X)  :-  . . .  (2) 

Suppose  the  value  of  A\  is  a  constant.  Then  clause  1  is  the  only  one  whose  head  could  possibly 
unify  with  it;  consequently  the  switchonterm  instruction  branches  to  label  S\ .  Similarly,  if  A\  is  a 
list,  only  clause  2  is  tried.  If  Ai  dereferences  to  a  variable,  control  falls  through  to  the  try  and  trust 
instructions,  which  cause  both  clauses  to  be  attempted. 
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Clause  Control 

Clause  control  instructions  are  responsible  for  the  control  transfer  and  environment  maintenance 

associated  with  execution  of  a  single  clause.  They  arrange  control  transfer  to  subgoals  under  varying 

circumstances,  and  allocate  and  deallocate  space  from  the  user  stack. 

allocate  —  appears  at  the  beginning  of  code  generated  for  a  single  clause  containing  more  than 
one  subgoal  and  requiring  space  for  permanent  variables.  It  allocates  an  environment  on  the 
top  of  the  user  stack. 

execute  P  —  ;s  generated  as  the  last  instruction  in  the  code  for  a  a  clause  body.  It  implements 
tail-recursive  transfer,  executing  a  goto  statement  with  destination  P.  Its  use  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  below. 

call  P,  N  —  invokes  a  subgoal  P  with  arity  N  (other  than  the  last  one)  in  the  body  of  a  clause. 
A  pointer  to  the  remainder  of  the  clause  body  is  stored,  and  control  is  transferred  to  the  code 
for  P.  Its  use  is  demonstrated  in  the  example  below. 

deallocate  —  deallocates  an  environment  from  the  stack  when  it  is  no  longer  needed,  before  the 
final  execute  instruction  in  the  code  for  the  clause  body.  The  current  environment  is  discarded 
and  the  continuation  stored  by  the  parent  is  restored  to  the  register  CP. 

proceed  —  terminates  a  unit  clause.  Unification  with  the  unit  clause  has  completed  successfully 
and  therefore  the  parent  goal  has  succeeded  as  well.  Control  is  transferred  to  the  continuation 
stored  by  the  parent. 


Examples 

The  compiled  code  (Figure  4-8)  for  the  following  procedure  demonstrates  several  of  the  clause 
control  instructions: 

pl(X,Y,Z)  ql(Y),q2(X.Y),q3(Z). 

The  role  of  proceed  is  demonstrated  by  the  compiled  code  in  Figure  4-9  for  the  procedure 

verb(run). 

verb(catch). 

verb(fly). 


Clause  Body  Instructions 

Clause  body  instructions  are  identical  to  the  WAM  put  instructions.  They  move  data  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  registers  (At,  As, . . .)  immediately  prior  to  calls  to  subgoals  in  a  clause  body.  No  unification 
is  performed.  These  instructions  take  the  form  put***  Source, Dest,  where  Dest  is  some  subgoal's 
argument  register  and  Socrce  is  some  variable  (permanent  or  temporary)  or  a  constant  (including 
integers  and  floating  point). 
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pi:  allocate 

code  for  executing  the  variable  gadgets  X,  Y,  and  Z 

code  for  preparing  the  actual  argument  gadget  for  subgoal  ql 
call  ql,l 

code  for  preparing  the  actual  argument  gadgets  for  subgoal  q2 
call  q2,2 

code  for  preparing  the  actual  argument  gadget  for  subgoal  q3 
deallocate 

_ execute  ql _ _ _ 

Figure  4-8:  Compiled  code  for  pi 


verb: 

try  verbl, 1 

retry  verb2,l 

trust  verb3,l 

verbl: 

code  for  verb(run) 

proceed 

verb2: 

code  for  verb( catch) 

proceed 

verb3: 

code  for  verb(fly) 

proceed 

Figure  4-9:  Compiled  code  for  verb 
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puttvar  Xi,  Aj  —  is  used  for  temporary  variables  that  appear  as  arguments  of  goals  in  a  clause 
body.  An  unbound  variable  is  pushed  onto  the  heap  with  Xi  and  Aj  both  pointing  to  it. 

putpvar  Yi,  Aj  —  is  used  for  permanent  variables  that  appear  as  arguments  of  goals  in  a  clause 
body.  It  simply  binds  the  argument  register  Aj  to  Yi. 

putpval  Yi,  Aj  —  is  used  in  situations  where  the  permanent  variable  pointed  to  by  Y|  which  may 
already  be  bound.  Aj  is  bound  to  the  value  stored  in  Y  or  its  dereferenced  value. 

putuval  Yi,  Aj  —  is  used  when  Yi  is  “unsafe”. 

The  code  interpreter  employs  a  generalized  form  of  tail  recursion  optimization  by  deallocating 
the  environment  of  the  current  clause  before  the  Anal  goal  in  a  clause  body  is  executed. 
If  an  argument  to  the  last  goal  contains  references  to  an  unbound  variable  in  the  current 
environment,  deallocation  might  result  in  dangling  references.  A  variable  is  unsafe  in  a 
situation  where  deallocation  of  its  environment  might  produce  dangling  references. 

putuval  avoids  this  problem  by  examining  the  unsafe  variable  Yi  at  run  time  to  see  if  it 
dereferences  to  a  variable  in  the  current  environment.  If  so,  that  variable  is  bound  to  a  new 
global  variable  created  on  the  heap  (making  it  safe)  and  the  actual  argument  is  set  to  point  to 
it.  Otherwise,  the  dereferenced  value  of  Yi,  rather  than  Yi,  is  copied  to  the  argument  register. 

putcon  Const,  Ai  —  puts  a  copy  of  the  named  constant  in  register  A,. 

putnil  Ai  —  is  a  special-case  instruction  semantically  equivalent  to  putcon  Q,  A,. 

putstr  Struct,  A,  —  marks  the  beginning  of  a  structure.  The  functor  Struct  is  pushed  onto  the 
heap,  and  register  Aj  is  set  to  point  to  it.  The  structure’s  subterms  are  constructed  by  the 
bid  instructions  discussed  below. 

Abstract  machine  code  for  the  procedure 

family(ancestor(X,Y))  family(parent(X,Y)).  (3) 

family(ancestor(X,Y))  family(parent(X,Z)),  family(ancestor(Z,Y)).  (4) 

is  listed  in  Figure  4-10  and  provides  an  example  of  the  use  of  putstr. 

putlist  A,  —  marks  the  beginning  of  a  list.  It  puts  a  list  pointer  pointing  to  the  top  of  heap  in 
register  Aj.  The  elements  of  the  list  are  constructed  by  the  bid  instructions  discussed  below. 


Allocation  Instructions 

Allocation  instructions  dynamically  allocate  list  or  structure  subterms  occurring  in  the  head  or 
body  of  a  clause. 

A  list  or  structure  term  is  initialized  on  the  heap  by  one  of  several  instructions  (putlist  or  putstr, 
defined  above,  or  bldstr-gadget  or  bldlst .gadget  defined  below).  The  bldxxx  instructions  then  allocate 
all  subterms  in  immediately-following  locations  on  the  heap. 

Other  than  where  noted  below,  the  term  structure  will  refer  to  both  lists  (e.g.  [a,b,c])  and 
principle  functor  structures  (e.g.  father(abraham^saac)). 
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family: 

familyl: 


family2: 

familyl: 


try  familyl, 1 
trust  family2,l 

instructions  to  allocate  the  ancestor  structure  on  the  heap 


instruction  to  unify  the  actual  and  formal  argument 
putstr  (parent, 2), A\ 

instructions  to  allocate  the  structure  parameters  on  the  heap 

execute  family 
allocate 

instructions  to  allocate  the  ancestor  structure  on  the  heap 


instruction  to  unify  the  actual  and  formal  argument 
putstr  (parent,2),^4i 

instructions  to  allocate  the  structure  parameters  on  the  heap 

call  family,2 
putstr  (ancestor,2),.Ai 

instructions  to  allocate  the  structure  parameters  on  the  heap 
deallocate 

execute  family _ 

Figure  4-10:  Compiled  code  for  family 
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bldlst-gadget  Ai  —  is  tised  when  a  list  term  occurs  as  the  itK  formal  argument  in  the  head  of  a 
clause.  The  FA  register  is  set  to  top-of-heap  (where  the  elements  of  the  list  will  subsequently 
be  allocated),  and  Ai  is  copied  to  the  AA  register. 

bldstr-gadget  Struct,  Ai  —  is  used  when  a  structure  term  occurs  as  the  ith  formal  argument  in  the 
head  of  a  clause.  The  functor  Struct  is  copied  to  a  new  cell  allocated  from  the  heap  (where 
the  subterms  of  the  structure  will  subsequently  be  allocated),  FA  is  set  to  point  to  it,  and 
Ai  is  copied  to  the  AA  register. 

bldpvar  Yi  —  allocates  a  permanent  variable  that  occurs  as  a  subterm  in  a  structure.  A  variable 
is  known  to  be  unbound  only  in  its  first  occurrence  (in  left  to  right  order)  in  a  clause.  A  new, 
unbound  variable  is  allocated  on  the  heap  and  the  register  Yi  is  set  to  point  to  it. 

bldtvar  Xi  —  works  like  bldpvar  except  that  the  argument  is  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent 
variable.  A  new,  unbound  variable  is  allocated  on  the  heap  and  the  register  Xi  is  set  to  point 
to  it. 

bldpval  Yi  —  is  used  for  possibly-bound,  permanent  variables  that  appear  as  subterms  of  a  struc¬ 
ture.  A  variable  may  be  bound  in  any  but  its  first  appearance  in  a  clause,  bldpval  pushes  the 
(dereferenced)  contents  of  Yi  onto  the  heap. 

bldtval  Xi  —  works  like  bldpval  except  its  argument  is  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent 
variable.  The  value  of  the  temporary  variable  Xi  is  pushed  onto  the  heap  if  it  is  bound, 
otherwise  a  new  variable  is  allocated  on  the  heap. 

bldcon  Const  —  is  used  for  constants  that  appear  as  subterms  in  structures.  Const  is  pushed 
onto  the  heap. 

bldnil  —  is  equivalent  to  bldcon  Q. 

Allocation  instructions  implement  a  subset  of  the  functionality  provided  by  WAM  unify  in¬ 
structions.  In  particular,  the  instructions  that  initiate  structure  unification  (get-structure,  get  Jist, 
putstr,  put  list)  in  the  WAM  also  set  a  read/write  register  that  is  examined  by  subsequent  instruc¬ 
tions.  WAM  unify  instructions  are  then  used  for  structure  subterms.  In  their  write  mode,  the  unify 
instructions  perform  the  same  operations  as  corresponding  GWAM  bldxxz  instructions. 

Examples 

As  an  example  of  list  allocation  examine  the  abstract  machine  code  in  Figure  4-11  generated  for 
the  following  Prolog  clause  in  which  X  is  a  temporary  variable  and  Y  is  a  permanent  variable: 

P2(X,Y,[X|Y])  :-  q(Y,X),r(Y). 

As  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  allocation  instructions,  Figure  4-12  shows  in  greater  detail 
the  compiled  code  for  clause  3  and  clause  4  listed  above. 
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p2:  allocate  — — 

movreg  Ai,X4 
pvar_gadget  Yi,Ai 
bldlst_gadget  A3 
bldtval  XA 
bldpval  Y\ 

instruction  to  unify  the  actual  and  formal  argument 

putpval  Y\,Ai 

movreg  X4,  A3 

call  q,2 

putpval  Y\,A\ 

deallocate 

_ execute  r _ 

Figure  4-11:  Compiled  code  for  p2 


family:  try  familyl.l 
trust  family2,l 

familyl:  bldstr_gadget  (ancestor, 2),  A\ 
bldtvar  X3 
bldtvar  X4 

instruction  to  unify  the  actual  and  formal  argument 

putstr  (parent, 2), Ai 

bldtval  *3 

bldtval  X4 

execute  family 

family2:  allocate 

bldstr_gadget  (ancestor,2),  A\ 
bldtvar  X3 
bldpvar  Y\ 

instruction  to  unify  the  actual  and  formal  argument 

putstr  (parent, 2),A\ 

bldtval  X3 

bldpvar  Y3 

call  family, 2 

putstr  (ancestor, 2), A\ 

bldpval  Yj 

bldpval  Y\ 

deallocate 

_ execute  family _ 

Figure  4-12:  Compiled  code  for  family 
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ancestor:  con.gadget  joe,  Ax 
con  .gadget  mary,  Ai 

code  to  prepare  the  argument  gadgets  for  the  clause  body 
Figure  4-13:  Compiled  code  for  ancestor 

Unification  Instructions 

Unification  instructions  largely  replace  WAM  get  and  unify  instructions.  For  each  formal  argument, 
which  is  allocated  by  a  sequence  of  bldxsr  instructions,  there  is  a  single  unification  instruction  with 
a  name  of  the  form  xzx_gadget.  Each  unification  instruction  encodes  the  type  of  the  corresponding 
formal  argument,  and  takes  the  formal  argument  location  and  the  procedure’s  actual  argument  as 
its  arguments.  This  scheme  could  be  generalized  to  a  single,  all-purpose  unification  instruction  that 
dispatched  on  the  tag  of  the  formal  argument  (rather  than  encoding  it). 

The  unification  instructions  initiate  the  actions  dictated  by  the  gadget  definitions  for  the  terms 
being  unified.  For  example,  given  the  procedure 

ancestor  (joe,  mary)  :-  . . .  (5) 

in  its  compiled  code  (shown  in  Figure  4-13),  no  allocation  (of  constants)  is  necessary.  The  con  .gadget 
instruction  causes  code  for  a  constant  gadget  (shared  by  all  constants  other  than  nil)  to  be  invoked 
using  joe  as  its  constant.  Upon  completion,  it  dispatches  on  the  tag  of  the  second  argument,  mary, 
which  happens  to  be  a  constant  as  well,  and  executes  the  code  for  its  associated  gadget.  The 
implementation-level  code  for  the  constant  gadget,  then,  is  executed  twice:  once  each  for  the  terms 
joe  and  mary. 

We  have  divided  the  unification  instructions  into  two  groups:  simple  and  structural.  Simple 
instructions  encode  unification  of  formal  arguments  that  are  constant,  integer,  floating  point,  and 
variable  (bound  and  unbound)  terms.  Structural  instructions  encode  unification  of  list  and  structure 
terms. 

Simple  Unification  Instructions 

Simple  unification  instructions  handle  all  constant  (integers  and  floating  point  numbers  included) 
and  variable  (permanent  and  temporary,  bound  and  unbound)  terms  that  appear  as  formal  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  clause. 

con  .gadget  Const,  A,  —  unifies  a  constant  formal  argument,  Const,  with  the  tth  formal  argument 
to  the  clause.  If  unification  is  successful,  execution  continues  with  the  next  abstract  machine 
instruction.  Otherwise,  the  goal  fails  and  backtracking  occurs. 

nil-gadget  Ai  —  represents  a  special  case  of  con.gadget.  It  is  equivalent  to  con_gadget  Q.A,-. 

pvar .gadget  Yi,  Ay  —  binds  the  permanent  variable  gadget  Y,  to  the  dereferenced  value  of  the 
actual  argument  gadget  Ay.  Note  that  Yi  is  guaranteed  to  be  unbound. 
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p3:  allocate 

int-gadget  2,  A\ 
pvar  gadget  Ylt  A3 
movreg  Aj,  A\ 
call  ql,3 
putpval  Yi.Ai 
deallocate 

_ execute  q2 _ 

Figure  4-14:  Compiled  code  for  p3 

Figure  4-14  illustrates  compilation  of  the  following  code  which  contains  a  temporary  variable 
X ,  allocated  in  register  Xi,  and  a  permanent  variable  Y. 

P3(2,X,Y)  :-  ql(X),  q2(Y). 

Note  that  the  movreg  instruction  suffices  to  move  the  value  of  the  temporary  variable  X  to 
the  register  in  which  it  becomes  an  argument  in  the  call  to  procedure  ql. 

val_gadget  X,,  Aj  —  unifies  the  formal  argument,  a  temporary  variable  allocated  in  register  Xi, 
with  the  actual  argument  presented  in  Aj .  This  instruction  is  used  for  formal  arguments 
represented  by  temporary  variables  that  have  occurred  previously  in  the  clause  head  and  may 
already  have  been  bound. 

pval_gadget  Y{,  Aj  —  unifies  the  permanent  variable  Yi  with  the  actual  argument  gadget  Aj.  This 
instruction  is  used  for  formal  arguments  represented  by  permanent  variables  that  have  already 
occurred  that  have  occurred  previously  in  the  clause  head  and  may  already  be  bound. 


Structural  Unification  Instructions 

Structural  unification  instructions  handle  all  lists  and  structures  that  appear  as  a  formal  arguments 
of  a  clause.  Their  two  arguments  are  implicit,  the  registers  FA  and  AA,  which  contain  the  formal 
and  actual  arguments,  respectively,  and  are  initialized  by  either  the  bldlst .gadget  or  bldstr.gadget 
instructions. 

1st  .gadget  —  unifies  a  formal  argument  (a  list)  with  an  actual  argument.  The  list  term,  built  by 
immediately  preceding  bldzzz  instructions  and  pointed  to  by  the  FA  register,  is  unified  with 
the  actual  argument,  which  is  pointed  to  by  the  the  AA  register.  Unification  subproblems 
are  pushed  onto  the  Local  Continuation  Stack,  to  be  executed  if  unification  at  the  outermost 
level  is  successful.  Otherwise,  the  current  goal  fails  and  backtracking  is  initiated. 

str.gadget  —  works  like  1st  .gad  get,  except  that  FA  points  to  a  structure  term  on  the  heap  built  by 
immediately  preceding  bldzzz  instructions. 

Figure  4-15  shows  the  entire  abstract  machine  code  for  clauses  clause  3  and  clause  4  listed 
above  and  demonstrates  the  use  of  bldstr_gadget  and  str gadget. 
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family:  try  familyl.l 
trust  family2,l 

familyl:  bldstr_gadget  (ancestor, 2),  A\ 
bldtvar  X3 
bidtvar  X4 
str.gadget 
putstr  (parent, 2), A\ 
bldtval  X3 
bldtval  X4 
execute  family 
family2:  allocate 

bldstr.gadget  (ancestor, 2),  A\ 

bldtvar  X3 

bldpvar  Yx 

str_gadget 

putstr  (parent, 2), A} 

bldtval  X3 

bldpvar  Yj 

call  family,  2 

putstr  (ancestor,2),Ai 

bldpval  I3 

bidpval  Y\ 

deallocate 

_ execute  family _ 

Figure  4-15:  Compiled  code  for  family 
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4.4  GWAM  Implementation 


Our  implementation  of  the  GWAM  is  based  on  SB- Prolog,  a  Prolog  implementation  developed  at 
SUNY  at  Stony  Brook  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  implementation  is  known  to  run  on  Sun 
microcomputers,  and  may  run  on  Vaxes  or  other  Unix-based  systems  as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  adopted  commitments  made  by  that  implementation  in  the  areas  of 

•  The  Prolog  language  variant  supported. 

•  Choice  of  concrete  data  structures  in  the  implementation. 

•  Memory  layout  for  principal  data  structures. 

•  Features  such  as  tail-recursion  optimization,  static  procedure  declaration  and  optimization, 
etc. 

The  user  manual  [3]  and  code  can  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

Like  most  WAM  implementations,  SB-Prolog  is  based  on  environment  stacking  rather  than  goal 
stacking. 

The  SB-Prolog  implementation  consists  of  a  monolithic  abstract  machine  interpreter  in  which 
a  single  switch  statement  provides  dispatch  for  the  current  instruction  in  the  input  stream.  This 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Quintus  implementation,  which  compiles  to  threaded  code  and  requires 
only  a  threaded  code  interpreter. 

4.4.1  Data  Structure  Representation 

The  concrete  data  structures  representing  procedures  and  clauses  are  not  of  interest  to  us  here;  the 
GWAM  structures  are  identical  to  the  SB-Prolog  structures,  and  their  details  can  . .  eaned  from 
the  source  code. 

The  data  structure  cell  representing  a  Prolog  term  is  embedded  in  a  32  bit  word.  The  logical 
structure  of  these  has  been  discussed  earlier  in  Section  4.3.1.  Since  all  structures  are  allocated  on 
word  boundaries,  the  two  least  significant  bits  are  available  for  the  tag,  and  the  remainder  are  used 
for  the  value.  The  current  implementation  does  not  include  extended  tags,  but  our  expectation  is 
that  6  or  8  bits  taken  from  the  most  significant  end  of  the  word  will  suffice. 


4.4.2  Memory  Layout 

The  memory  layout  of  principal  data  structures  in  SB-Prolog  is  depicted  in  Figure  4-16.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  stack  and  the  heap  in  the  address  space  are  essential  to  certain  operations, 
and  dangling  references  are  avoided  by  always  binding  the  variable  with  the  lowest  address  when 
unifying  two  variables. 

All  registers  are  allocated  in  low  memory  at  compile  time,  and  instances  of  the  LCS  are  allocated 
(and  freed)  dynamically  from  free  memory. 
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low 


high 


Figure  4-16:  Memory  Mapping 


4.4.3  Instruction  Representation 

Each  GWAM  instruction  is  encoded  by  a  single  byte  and  followed  immediately  in  the  code  area  by 
its  operands.  The  total  space  occupied  by  an  instruction’s  operands  depends  on  how  many  there 
are  (0  to  3),  and  whether  they  represent  constant  values,  register  numbers,  or  indices  to  variables 
in  the  local  environment. 


4.4.4  Instructions  Shared  by  WAM  and  GWAM 

The  interpreter  implements  the  operations  described  in  Section  4.3  for  each  clause  indexing,  clause 
control,  and  clause  body  instruction.  The  code  for  these  is  unchanged  from  the  initial  SB-Prolog 
implementation.  Since  their  implementation  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  [7,3 ,4,5],  we  will  only 
briefly  discuss  some  relevant  implementation  details  here. 

4.4.5  Allocation  Instructions 

With  the  exception  of  bldlst .gadget  and  bldstr_gadget  each  allocation  instruction  implements  the 
write  mode  version  of  the  corresponding  WAM  unify  instructions.  All  allocation  is  from  the  top 
of  the  heap  (which  is  used  as  a  stack,  but  called  a  heap  for  historical  reasons). 

In  addition  to  allocation,  bldlst  .gadget  and  bldstr.gadget  each  copy  their  operand  to  the  AA 
register  and  initialize  the  FA  to  point  to  top  of  stack.  These  two  special  purpose  registers  are 
referenced  implicitly  by  the  1st -gadget  and  str_gadget  unification  instructions. 

4.4.6  Unification  Instructions 

As  discussed  in  Section  4.2,  the  gadget  for  a  formal  argument  is  always  applied  to  the  gadget 
for  an  actual  argument.  Therefore,  the  outcome  of  the  outermost  test  operation  in  each  formal 
argument  gadget  (figures  4-1,  4-2,  and  4-3),  which  tests  for  presence  of  a  control  token,  is  always 
known  at  compile  time,  i.e.,  the  else  branch  always  selected.  Our  choice  of  type-specific  unification 
instructions,  and  their  implementation,  reflect  this  knowledge:  the  instructions  act  as  special- 
purpose  gadgets,  performing  only  the  operations  of  the  selected  else  branches. 

The  GWAM  unification  instructions  and  our  implementation  also  adopt  optimization  on  free 
variables  from  the  WAM.  Whenever  a  variable  is  known  to  be  unbound,  the  special-purpose 
pvar .gadget  instruction  is  used;  if  the  binding  status  is  unknown,  the  more  general  pval-gadget 
instruction,  which  checks  the  binding  status  first,  is  employed. 
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Another  optimization  in  the  current  implementation  is  to  pass  the  type  of  the  calling  gadget 
to  the  called  gadget  as  part  of  the  control  token.  This  allows  the  called  gadget  to  return  failure 
immediately  if  the  control  token  supplied  signifies  a  type  it  cannot  match.  The  control  token 
transmitted  by  each  calling  gadget  type  is  summarized  by  the  table: 


Gadget  type 

Control  Token 

constant 

constant 

list 

list 

structure 

structure 

variable 

not  applicable 

In  our  current  implementation,  three  registers  are  used  to  execute  each  unification  instruction: 

a  CTR  (control  token  register),  which  stores  the  state  of  the  control  token  across  calls  to 
gadget  code  and  has  a  very  brief  lifetime; 

a  Value  register,  which  contains  the  value  (e.g.,  a  constant)  for  the  type  of  gadget  being 
executed,  and  whose  tag  has  dictated  selection  of  the  gadget  code  being  executed; 

an  Arg  register,  which  contains  a  (gadget)  term  signifying  the  term  to  be  unified  with  (when 
no  control  token  is  present),  or  a  value  passed  from  the  just-executed  gadget  (when  a  control 
token  is  present). 

These  registers  can  be  thought  of  as  implementing  arguments  in  the  function  calls  that  are  used  in 
defining  gadget  theory  (see  Section  4.2).  1st  .gadget  and  str.gadget  copy  FA  and  AA  to  Value  and 
Arg  respectively  and  then  use  these  registers  implicitly. 

Figure  4-1  summarizes  the  actions  implemented  by  code  for  each  of  the  four  gadget  types  on 
receipt  of  the  control  tokens  indicated,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  token. 

As  an  example,  when  the  interpreter  encounters  the  instruction  con  .gadget  mary,Aa,  it  makes 
the  following  assignments: 

Value  —  mary 
CTR  =  constant 
Arg  =  A2 

This  achieves  the  effect  of  the  outermost  else  branch  of  the  constant  gadget  (see  Figure  4-1).  . 

Dispatch  on  the  tag  of  A2,  a  logical  variable,  to  code  for  the  logical  variable  gadget  is  undertaken 
directly.  Examination  of  Figure  4-1  shows  that  the  specified  action  is  to  bind  Arg  (the  register 
A2)  to  Value  (the  constant  mary)  if  A%  is  unbound,  and  this  coincides  with  our  expectations  for 
correctness. 

4.5  Assessments  and  Future  Work 

The  GWAM  definition  and  implementation  has  been  undertaken  as  a  vehicle  for  supporting  gadget 
code  in  the  context  of  a  state-of-the-art  implementation  of  Prolog.  In  this  section  we  will  summarize 
our  conclusions  from  the  work  performed,  and  indicate  how  it  relates  to  the  next  stage:  evaluation 
of  compile-time  optimization  techniques  adopted  from  the  functional-programming  field. 
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Gadget  Type 

CTR 

Action 

constant 

constant 

Test  for  equality  of  constants  in  Arg  and 
Value 

Interchange  Arg  and  Value ,  set  CTR  =  con¬ 
stant,  continue  with  current  continuation. 

list 

Unification  fails 

structure 

Unification  fails 

list 

list 

Push  tails,  then  heads,  of  lists  in  Arg  and 
Value  onto  the  LCS 

absent 

Interchange  Arg  and  Value ,  set  CTR  =  list, 
and  continue  with  current  continuation. 

constant 

Unification  fails 

structure 

Unification  fails 

structure 

structure 

Test  for  equality  of  principal  functors  of  the 
two  structures.  If  equal,  push  the  parameters 
of  both  Arg  and  Value  in  pairs  onto  the  LCS. 

Interchange  Arg  and  Value ,  set  CTR  =  struc¬ 
ture,  and  continue  with  current  continuation. 

constant 

Unification  fails 

list 

Unification  fails 

variable 

anything 

If  the  variable  is  unbound,  bind  Arg  to  Value. 
Otherwise,  dereference  Arg  and  continue  with 
current  continuation 

Table  4-1:  Discrete  Unification  Actions 
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4.5.1  Differences  between  the  GWAM  and  WAM 


The  chief  influence  of  the  gadget  technique  on  logic-programming  implementation  has  been  to 
change  the  treatment  of  unification  adopted  in  the  implementation.  As  mentioned  earlier,  several 
data  structures  from  the  WAM  have  been  preserved  in  the  GWAM  but  put  to  different  use  (e.g., 
the  Local  Continuation  Stack).  These  are  of  some  interest,  since  they  reflect  a  transition  to  a 
continuation-based  view  of  the  implementation,  but  we  instead  focus  on  more  notable  differences, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  subsections. 

Elimination  of  monolithic  unification 

The  conventional  approach  is  to  treat  unification  as  a  part  of  the  procedure-call  mechanism,  so 
that  a  monolithic  unification  procedure  is  called  at  run-time  to  perform  the  desired  operation. 
The  WAM  supports  a,  somewhat  more  sophisticated  view  than  that  captured  by  the  monolithic 
unification  model,  by  providing  special-purpose  unification  instructions:  code  is  generated  to  unify 
formal  arguments  available  at  compile  time  using  these  more  efficient  instructions.  Arguments  which 
are  instantiated  dynamically,  however,  must  still  be  handled  using  the  general-purpose  unification 
procedure. 

Gadgets  and  the  GWAM  support  a  different  view:  there  is  no  monolithic  unification  routine, 
and  a  piece  of  the  unification  procedure,  a  higher-order  function  termed  a  gadget,  can  be  associated 
with  each  term  in  such  a  way  that  any  pairing  of  the  gadgets  suffices  to  unify  the  corresponding 
terms. 

Our  future  work  on  optimization  techniques  depends  heavily  on  this  property  of  the  GWAM 
(see  section  4.5.3  below). 

Allocation  of  formal  arguments 

Since  the  WAM  decomposes  formal  arguments  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  appropriate  special- 
purpose  instructions  to  implement  their  unification,  it  is  also  advantageous  to  combine  the  allocation 
of  (a  piece  of)  a  formal  argument  with  its  unification  in  a  single  instruction.  This,  for  the  most 
part,  is  what  the  WAM  designers  have  done.  The  result  is  a  ‘lazy’  style  of  allocation.  One  piece 
of  a  formal  argument  is  allocated  and  unified:  if  that  succeeds,  the  next  follows.  But  if  unification 
fails,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Prolog  programs,  allocation  of  ununified  (because  of  failure)  formal 
arguments  never  takes  place. 

The  GWAM  does  not  decompose  a  formal  argument:  it  allocates  all  of  it  and  then  initiates 
unification.  The  unification  of  the  total  formal/actual  argument  pair  is  represented  by  a  single 
abstract  machine  instruction.  The  abstract  machine  code  for  a  procedure,  then,  consists  of  alloca¬ 
tion  instructions  for  a  complete  formal  argument,  followed  by  the  (single)  unification  instruction, 
followed,  possibly,  by  additional  allocation/unification  pairs. 

This  difference  between  the  two  abstract  machines  has  negative  implications  for  performance  of 
the  current  implementation  (discussed  in  Section  4.5.2  below)  and  positive  implications  for  future 
implementations  (discussed  in  Section  4.5.4  below). 
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4.5.2  Performance  characterization 

The  programs  used  to  benchmark  our  implementation  are  from  a  set  developed  by  F.  Pereira. 
These  are  based  on  the  ICOT  benchmark  set,  and  have  been  used  previously  in  our  group  as  part 
of  other  evaluations  [2]. 

Each  benchmark  was  designed  to  demonstrate  a  distinct  aspect  of  a  Prolog  implementation 
(e.g.,  list  unification).  Although  they  permit  accurate  comparison  of  specific  aspects  of  the  WAM 
vs.  GWAM  in  the  current  implementation,  they  have  little  predictive  value  for  the  performance  of 
“typical”  Prolog  programs. 

Table  4-2  provides  information  about  the  benchmarks  and  their  execution  times. 

The  columns  labeled  Formal  args.  and  Actual  args.  illustrate  the  correspondence  between 
formal  and  actual  argument  types.  For  example,  benchmark  2-1,  deep  backtracking  is  a  program 
with  two  parameters,  the  first  a  variable  and  the  second  a  constant.  Also,  it  is  invoked  with  two 
variables  as  actual  arguments. 

The  timing  information  for  each  benchmark  was  derived  from  its  elapsed  execution  time  (mea¬ 
sured  in  microseconds)  and  the  number  of  iterations  (up  to  2000). 

The  A  Column  shows  the  difference  in  time  (A  =  GWAM  —  WAM),  and  %  A  gives  the 
percentage  change  between  the  two  implementations  (%  A  =  A/WAM ). 

The  benchmarks  have  been  sorted  into  three  groups,  marked  1-1  through  1-9  (GWAM  slower 
than  WAM),  2-1  through  2-8  (GWAM  indistinguishable  from  WAM),  and  3-1  through  3-13  (GWAM 
faster  than  WAM). 

Benchmarks  1-1  through  1-3  and  1-7  through  1-8  show  a  marked  slowdown  for  the  GWAM 
relative  to  the  WAM.  We  have  not  done  detailed  profiling,  but  believe  the  performance  penalty  is 
mostly  chargeable  to  differences  in  formal  argument  allocation  between  the  two  machines. 

The  ‘unchanged’  group  is  classified  as  such  because  the  performance  differences  observed  are 
relatively  small  and  of  comparable  magnitude  to  variances  observed  between  runs  of  the  same 
benchmark.  We  also  have  no  reason  for  expecting  the  A’s  for  1-9  and  2-1,  or  for  2-5  and  3- 
13,  to  differ,  since  the  mechanisms  being  tested  are  unmodified  in  the  GWAM  implementation. 
Consequently,  the  observed  differences  may  be  chargeable  to  experimental  variance,  and  in  any 
case  appear  small  enough  to  be  considered  inconsequential  for  our  purposes. 

Benchmarks  3-1  through  3-13  show  a  modest  speedup  for  the  GWAM  relative  to  the  WAM. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  two  factors.  First,  while  the  code  for  gadgets  in  functional  form  calls 
for  two  procedure  calls  for  each  level  of  unification  in  a  term,  and  this  would  normally  produce  a 
performance  penalty,  procedure  calls  between  gadgets  are  implemented  in  registers  (Value,  CTR, 
and  Arg)  and  are  very  fast.  Second,  since  every  step  of  the  unification  is  done  by  code  special¬ 
ized  especially  for  the  terms  at  hand,  i.e.,  their  associated  gadgets,  we  expect  unification  to  run 
somewhat  faster  than  when  more  general  code  is  run.  This  is  especially  demonstrated  by  those 
benchmarks  in  which  the  formal  arguments  are  variables  (hence  their  gadgets  are  invoked  first), 
and  the  actual  arguments  are  structures  (hence  the  variable  gadget  simply  binds  the  variable  to 
the  actual  argument).  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  performance  advantages  nevertheless 
are  modest  in  all  cases. 
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Benchmark 

Formal 

args. 

Actual 

args. 

WAM 

^sec/iter 

GWAM 
pua  c/iter 

<J 

%  A 

1-1.  list  traversal* 

L 

L 

3.84 

7.46 

3.62 

94.27 

1-2.  rec.  list  traversal* 

L 

L 

1.47 

1.83 

0.36 

24.49 

1-3.  rec.  traversal  of  2  lists* 

L 

L 

2.63 

3.09 

0.46 

17.49 

1-4.  rec.  traversal  of  4  lists* 

L 

L 

4.60 

4.96 

0.36 

7.83 

1-5.  rec.  traversal  of  8  lists* 

L 

L 

8.02 

8.82 

0.80 

9.98 

1-6.  rec.  traversal  of  16  lists* 

L 

L 

15.35 

16.58 

1.23 

8.01 

1-7.  structure  traversal* 

S 

S 

3.85 

10.09 

6.24 

162.08 

1-8.  rec.  structure  traversal* 

S 

s 

3.20 

11.48 

8.28 

258.75 

1-9.  shallow  backtracking 

V,c 

V,c 

3.96 

4.26 

0.30 

7.58 

2-1.  deep  backtracking 

V,c 

v,v 

7.40 

7.62 

0.22 

2.97 

2-2.  assert  unit  clauses 

s 

s 

11586.67 

11355.00 

-231.67 

-2.00 

2-3.  access  unit  clauses 

V,v 

c,c 

449.13 

438.65 

-10.48 

-2.33 

2-4.  slow  access  of  unit  clauses 

V,v 

c,c 

646.67 

645.00 

-1.67 

-0.26 

2-5.  setof 

NA 

NA 

785.33 

776.50 

-8.83 

-1.12 

2-6.  pair  setof 

NA 

NA 

1037.33 

1052.00 

14.67 

1.41 

2-7.  double  setof 

NA 

NA 

2489.33 

2475.00 

-14.33 

-0.58 

2-8.  floating  add 

v.v.v 

c,c,v 

85.76 

84.12 

-1.64 

-1.91 

3-1.  list  construction* 

L 

V 

4.11 

3.71 

-0.40 

-9.73 

3-2.  structure  construction* 

S 

V 

4.34 

3.91 

-0.43 

-9.91 

3-3.  choice  point 

c 

c 

4.90 

4.49 

-0.41 

-8.37 

3-4.  trail  variables 

V 

c 

6.88 

6.13 

-0.75 

-10.90 

3-5.  medium  unify 

V,V 

L,L 

4.69 

4.41 

-0.28 

-5.97 

3-6.  deep  unify 

V,v 

L,L 

300.93 

282.07 

-18.86 

-6.27 

3-7.  extract  1**  arg. 

V,v,v 

c,s,v 

6.08 

5.26 

-0.82 

-13.49 

3-8.  extract  2nd  arg. 

V,v,v 

c,s,v 

6.06 

5.16 

-0.90 

-14.85 

3-9.  extract  4th  arg. 

v,v,v 

c,s,v 

6.05 

5.18 

-0.87 

-14.38 

3-10.  extract  8th  arg. 

V,V,V 

c,s,v 

5.95 

5.18 

-0.77 

-12.94 

3-11.  extract  le**  arg. 

v,v,v 

c,s,v 

6.14 

5.19 

-0.95 

-15.47 

3-12.  integer  add 

V,V,V 

c,c,v 

4.55 

3.72 

-0.83 

-18.J4 

3-13.  bagof 

NA 

NA 

327.33 

312.50 

-14.83 

-4.53 

C  =  constant 
V  =  variable 
L  =  list 
S  =  structure 
NA  =  not  applicable 

Table  4-2:  Benchmark  Results 


"Benchmark  operates  on  flat  lists  of  100  elements. 

^Benchmark  operates  on  structures  with  two  parameters  nested  100  deep,  for  example 
f(l,  f(2,  f(3,  ...f(99,  f(100,nil))  ...). 
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4.5.3  Support  for  optimization  techniques 

One  of  the  very  attractive  properties  of  gadget-based  implementations  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
appears  they  will  support  compile-time  optimizations,  and  of  coarse  we  intend  to  study  this  farther. 
An  entirely  unanticipated  benefit,  which  we  discuss  below,  is  that  in  implementations  such  as  our 
current  one,  implementation  can  be  very  compact  -  and  indeed  there  is  little  or  no  cost  associated 
with  adding  additional  special-purpose  gadgets! 

Extended  tags 

Extended  tags  play  an  important  role  in  our  plans  for  exploring  compile-time  optimizations.  The 
question  we  will  be  answering  is,  “What  information  can/should  be  captured  by  extended  tags.” 
This  is  equivalent  to  asking  what  special-purpose  gadgets  we  might  define  in  a  functional  imple¬ 
mentation  t^ut  takes  advantage  of  the  same  optimizations. 

There  are  a  number  of  candidates  (for  information  to  be  stored  in  the  tags)  that  we  have  already 
seen: 


variable  not  bound  (variable  gadgets)  -  if  the  variable  is  known  to  be  unbound  (first  occurrence 
in  code),  one  test  can  be  eliminated.  The  WAM,  and  the  current  version  of  the  GWAM  (where 
possible),  use  a  special-purpose  instruction  to  capture  this. 

variable  is  bound  (variable  gadgets)  -  if  the  variable  is  known  to  be  bound,  one  test  can  be 
eliminated.  We  expect  partial  evaluation  to  eliminate  such  code  altogether  as  our  optimization 
techniques  become  more  sophisticated.  The  WAM  and  GWAM  capture  this  to  a  limited  extent 
through  use  of  temporary  variables. 

control  token  not  present  (all  gadgets)  -  when  the  gadget  in  function  position  knows  that  its 
argument  is  not  a  control  token,  one  test  is  eliminated.  For  example,  all  formal  argument 
gadgets  occupy  the  functional  position.  The  GWAM  zzz-gadget  instructions  already  perform 
this  optimization. 

control  token  is  present  and  of  type  X  (variable  gadgets)  -  if  a  unification  opera*'  >n  can 
be  partially  reduced  (at  compile  time)  to  an  expression  in  which  a  control  token  is  present, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  express  that  fact.  The  GWAM  currently  sets  the  control  token  only 
in  the  CTR,  and  such  control  tokens  are  short-lived.  This  must  be  done  differently  if  the 
optimization  is  to  be  made  available,  and  what  we  have  in  mind  is  to  set  the  control  token 
as  part  of  the  tag  of  the  gadget  in  argument  position. 

The  first  two  of  these  correspond  to  known  optimizations  incorporated  by  the  WAM  and  the 
GWAM.  The  second  two  apply  only  to  the  GWAM,  and  the  first  is  presently  implemented  in  a 
different  fashion. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  encoding  of  this  information  in  the  tag,  and  interpretation  as  part  of 
dispatch  on  the  tag,  would  allow  the  GWAM  to  revert  to  a  single  unification  instruction. 

There  must  be  a  theory  of  tag  copying/propagation  developed  for  the  extended  tags,  of  course. 
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Reentrant  property  of  code  implementing  gadgets 

A  very  elegant  property  of  our  implementation  is  that  all  the  special-purpose  gadgets  encoded  in 
the  abstract  machine  implementation  are  sub-cases  of  the  four  basic  gadgets  (variable,  constant, 
structure,  and  list).  Encoding  them  proves  to  be  very  simple  -  an  additional  special-purpose  gadget 
requires  addition  of  one  entry  to  the  dispatch  table  and  a  single  entry  point  (label)  to  the  existing 
code.  So,  for  example,  the  abstract  machine  code 

con.gadget  mary,A} 

reflects  the  information  available  at  compile  time  that  mary  is  a  constant  and  a  formal  argument. 
It  therefore  branches  directly  to  the  else  branch  of  the  code  for  constant  gadgets.  This  allows  a 
very  compact  implementation,  in  which  operations  shared  by  different  special-purpose  versions  of 
the  same  general-purpose  gadget  actually  share  code  in  the  implementation  where  appropriate,  and 
the  marginal  cost  for  supporting  more  reflned  gadgets  is  very  small. 


4.5.4  Some  indications  for  future  GWAM  implementations 

Our  experience  with  the  current  implementation  has  suggested  three  possible  directions  in  which 
research  into  future  gadget-based  implementations  might  be  taken. 

Direct  compilation 

Several  existing  WAM  implementations  compile  Prolog  code  to  byte  code  encoding  WAM  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  byte  code  is  then  interpreted  by  a  byte-code  interpreter.  This  strategy  provides  for  more 
compact  code  than  a  direct-compiled  implementation,  and  can  be  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
porting  an  implementation  to  a  new  host. 

The  partitioning  of  allocation  instructions  and  unification  instructions,  which  is  advantageous 
in  the  GWAM  but  less  so  in  the  WAM,  suggests  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  the  GWAM 
to  eliminate  most  or  all  run-time  allocation  of  formal  arguments  altogether.  This  would  require  a 
scheme  in  which  a  GWAM  procedure  had  associated  with  it  a  data  segment  in  which  the  formal 
a^uments  had  been  previously  allocated.  Of  course,  it  is  essential  to  make  this  area  shareable 
(to  support  recursion),  so  a  scheme  based  on  structure-sharing  would  need  to  be  devised.  Such  a 
scheme,  together  with  reentrancy  of  gadgets  and  the  associated  compactness  of  their  implementa¬ 
tion,  could  well  make  direct  compilation  practical  from  the  point  of  view  of  memory  requirements, 
and  extremely  attractive  in  terms  of  performance. 

Requirements  for  a  special-purpose  architecture 

Both  the  benefits  of  providing  support  for  extended  tags,  and  the  compactness  attainable  in  the 
implementation  of  code  for  gadget  instructions,  suggest  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  hardware 
support  for  some  variant  of  the  GWAM. 

Interpretation  of,  and  dispatch  on,  extended  tags  should  be  run  very  fast  in  hardware,  and 
could  proceed  in  parallel  with  other  operations.  This  is  a  strategy  exploited  in  the  implementation 
of  custom  hardware  for  Lisp  machines. 
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The  compactness  of  unification  code,  which  is  used  heavily  in  the  execution  of  Prolog  programs, 
makes  it  more  attractive  as  a  candidate  for  implementation  at  the  microcode  level  or  in  hardware 
than  the  code  required  to  support  the  WAM. 

Both  of  these  present  possibilities  for  future  investigation. 
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Section  5 


Or-Parallel  Speed-Up 
in  Natural  Language  Processing: 
A  Case  Study1 


5.1.  Abstract 

We  report  on  a  series  of  simulation  experiments  for  a  large-scale  natural  language 
processing  system.  The  results  indicate  that  an  or-parallel,  all-solutions  search  pro¬ 
vides  substantial  speed-up  (20-30  fold)  for  this  application.  Longer  sentences  also 
show  greater  speed-up,  giving  pane  times  that  increase  linearly  with  sentence  length. 
These  results  were  obtained  using  a  simple,  application-specific  model  of  independent, 
non-communicating  or-proc esses  in  a  shared  memory  environment.  Simulations  were 
run  with  a  range  of  overhead  costs;  they  show  that  significant  benefits  are  obtained 
from  parallel  processing  with  overheads  ranging  as  high  as  the  median  process  size, 
although  our  estimates  of  overhead  times  are  substantially  smaller  than  median  pro¬ 
cess  site. 

5.2.  Introduction 

We  report  here  on  a  series  of  simulation  experiments  for  a  large-scale  natural 
language  processing  system;  our  goal  was  to  determine  whether  processing  times  in  a 
large-scale  application  could  be  reduced  substantially  by  selective  exploitation  of  or- 
parallelism  in  a  shared-memory  environment.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
granularity  of  process  duration  relative  to  overhead  and  in  the  distribution  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  parallelism.  We  chose  a  simple,  application-specific  model  of  an  all¬ 
solutions  or-parallel  search  Implemented  as  Independent*,  non-communicating  processes 
in  a  shared  memory  environment. 

*  The  simulation  results  show  substantial  speed-up  for  this  application:  at  50% 
processor  effectiveness  (speed-up  factor  divided  by  number  of  processors),  the  speed- 
ups  are  typically  in  the  20-30  fold  range.  The  longer  the  sentence,  the  greater  the 
speed-up,  giving  parallel  parse  times  that  increase  linearly  with  sentence  length.  Simu¬ 
lations  were  run  with  a  range  of  overhead  costs;  they  show  that  significant  benefits  are 
obtained  from  parallel  processing  with  overheads  ranging  as  high  as  the  median  pro¬ 
cess  duration,  although  our  estimates  of  overhead  times  are  substantially  smaller  than 
median  process  duration. 

We  chose  our  application  (a  top-down  parser  with  a  broad-coverage  English  gram¬ 
mar)  because  it  represented  a  large-scale  logic  program  written  in  Prolog,  developed 
independently  of  any  notion  of  parallel  processing.  We  limited  our  initial  experiments 
to  one  particular  type  of  application  level  or-parallelism:  parallel  exploration  of 

1.  This  section  has  been  published  la  slightly  different  form  in  Lofic  Proframminy:  Proceeding*  of  the 
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disjunction  (alternatives)  in  grammar  rules,  although  there  are  many  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  parallelism  in  the  application. 

S.2.  Background 

There  have  been  a  number  of  approaches  for  the  implementation  of  or- 
parallelism,  including  the  "Gigalips”  project  collaboration  at  Argonne  Labs,  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Computer  Science  [1,2, 3, 4, 5], 
work  at  various  institutions  in  Japan  [6, 7],  and  research  at  a  number  of  other  sites 
[8, 0].  Or-parallelism  has  also  been  addressed  within  the  model  of  Concurrent  Prolog 
[10].  The  goal  of  these  researchers  has  been  to  support  a  transparent  port  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  parallel  Prolog  (possibly  with  minimal  annotation  to  indicate  which  goals 
should  be  run  in  parallel). 

The  goals  of  our  research  have  been  focused  on  finding  a  useful  granularity  of 
parallel  in  large-scale  applications,  rather  than  on  the  underlying  or-parallel  imple¬ 
mentation.  We  therefore  adopted  a  simple  model  of  independent,  non-communicating 
or-parallel  processes,  to  minimise  issues  such  as  shared  variable  bindings.  This  model 
resembles  the  PIE  model  [6],  and  has  some  similarities  with  Shapiro’s  all-solutions 
approach  in  Flat  Concurrent  Prolog3.  The  limited  model  of  parallelism  outlined  here 
would  also  be  appropriate  for  application  of  the  Kabu-Wake  method  [7].  However,  the 
grain-sise  differs  from  all  of  these  approaches  (except  the  Argonne  model),  since  we 
focus  on  an  application-level  disjunction  for  spawning  or-processes,  rather  than  the 
finer-grained  Prolog  disjunction.  Our  work  also  differs  from  many  of  these  [7, 5],  in 
that  process  creation  is  determined  solely  by  the  annotations  in  the  program,  not  by 
any  run-time  considerations.  Dynamic  splitting  of  processes  on  demand  requires  com¬ 
munication  and  structural  overheads  that  are  not  required  in  our  simpler  model.  The 
compensating  cost  is  the  overhead  of  handling  more  processes  than  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  system  busy. 

One  aspect  of  our  application  deserves  mention,  namely  parsing  to  all  solutions. 
Support  for  the  all-solution  approach  to  parsing  becomes  particularly  important  when 
applying  broad-coverage  grammars  to  speech  understanding,  where  there  is  substantial 
indeterminacy  in  the  input  signal,  necessitating  massive  exploration  of  parallel  paths 
during  parsing.  The  importance  of  the  speech  processing  application  alone  would  jus¬ 
tify  special  architectures  tailored  for  parallel  parsing,  although  clearly  use  of  an 
application-independent  model  of  parallelism  would  be  both  more  general  and  more 
flexible. 

Our  all-solutions  application  explains  why  our  results  show  substantial  parallel¬ 
ism,  even  with  an  overhead  cost  comparable  in  sise  to  average  process  duration;  it 
may  also  explain  why  our  results  differ  from  the  negative  results  reported  by  Fagin 

Fifth  I*Umution*J  Conftrtrut  and  Symposium,  MIT  Press,  1988. 

2.  In  an  all-eolations  environment,  or-parallelism  merges  with  and-parallelism,  because  exploration  of  al¬ 
ternatives  becomes  mandatory:  alternatives  become  indistinguishable  from  independent,  non- 
commnnkating  and-proceeees. 
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and  Deap&in  [11]  who  looked  only  at  single  solution  search  in  most  cases,  and  found, 
not  surprisingly,  little  speed-up  due  to  or-parallelism. 

5.4.  Description  of  the  Application 

Our  experiments  are  based  on  the  parser  and  grammar  of  the  Unisys  PUNDIT3 
natural  language  processing  system  (Restriction  Grammar)  [12, 13].  The  grammar  con¬ 
sists  of  context-free  BNF  definitions,  augmented  with  constraints,  in  the  style  of  a 
logic-grammar.  However,  unlike  Definite  Clause  Grammar  [14]  or  its  variants,  there 
are  no  explicit  parameters  in  Restriction  Grammar.  Contextual  information  is  stated 
as  well-formedness  constraints  on  the  parse  tree,  which  can  be  freely  traversed  by  a 
special  set  of  "restriction  operators"  which  examine  the  shape  of  the  parse  tree.  To 
support  the  free  tree  traversal,  the  parser  maintains  a  complex  data  structure  consist¬ 
ing  of  both  the  parse  tree  and  a  path  up  to  the  root  of  the  tree  (for  traversal  up  the 
tree),  making  grammar  rule  execution  more  complex  (and  larger  grained)  than  a  com¬ 
parable  operation  in  a  plain  DCG.  The  Restriction  Grammar  parser  is  implemented 
by  an  interpreter  (instrumented  for  debugging)  and  a  dynamic  translator  (for  parsing 
with  a  stable  grammar)  [15]. 

We  used  the  Restriction  Grammar  interpreter  as  the  basis  for  the  simulation 
experiments,  because  it  supported  the  instrumentation  required  to  generate  input  to 
the  simulator.  In  order  to  obtain  timing  data  to  support  the  simulations,  we  modified 
the  grammar  interpreter  slightly  to  use  a  continuation-based  interpreter.  At  each 
grammar  rule  disjunction,  the  interpreter  constructs  an  explicit  continuation  to  be 
passed  to  the  new  process.  Thus  each  disjunction  becomes  a  self-contained  process 
which  runs  to  completion  (or  failure)  completely  independently  of  other  processes.  All 
that  is  required  for  a  process  spawn  is  a  "clean  copy"  of  the  continuation  data  struc¬ 
ture,  with  logical  variables  in  this  structure  named  apart  from  logical  variables  in 
other  processes.  This  removed  any  dependency  on  the  Prolog  stack  and  enabled  us  to 
run  crude  timing  experiments  on  the  copying  operation. 

The  English  grammar  consists  of  approximately  125  BNF  definitions  and  55  res¬ 
trictions.  This  base  grammar  is  augmented  by  a  meta-rule  which  generates  additional 
rules  for  handling  conjunction,  increasing  the  sixe  of  the  grammar  by  about  50%.  The 
coverage  of  the  grammar  is  very  broad;  it  includes  an  extensive  treatment  of  co¬ 
ordinate  conjunction  [16],  detailed  coverage  of  complex  subject  and  complement  types, 
fine-grained  analysis  of  noun  phrases,  treatment  of  relative  clauses  and  questions,  and 
also  a  small  set  of  definitions  for  handling  fragmentary  sentences  (e.g.,  Metal  particles 
in  oil  or  Suspect  coupling  to  be  sheared). 

The  result  of  the  broad-coverage  of  the  grammar  is  that  parsing  involves  a  good 
deal  of  search.  There  are  approximately  350  disjunctions  in  the  grammar  (a  branching 
factor  of  about  3).  Many  sentences  receive  multiple  parses;  even  sentences  receiving 
only  a  single  parse  still  explore  many  alternative  paths  that  end  in  failure. 


3.  Prolog  Understands  Integrated  Text 
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The  Restriction  Grammar  interpreter  consists  of  a  clause  defining  the  parser 
actions  for  each  type  of  connective  that  can  be  found  in  a  grammar  rule:  conjunction, 
disjunction,  terminal  nodes  (indicated  by  an  asterisk),  literals,  and  restrictions  (indi¬ 
cated  by  curly  braces).  Table  5-1  shows  a  highly  simplified  grammar,  illustrating  rules 
with  conjunction  (sentence,  noun_phrase,  left_mods,  etc.),  and  disjunction  (e.g. 
right_mods,  article,  object).  The  grammar  disjuncts  are  the  level  at  which  we 
search  for  all  solutions.4  Figure  5-1  shows  the  corresponding  parse  tree  for  a  short  sen¬ 
tence. 

5.5.  Simulation  Models 

The  experimental  approach  uses  a  model-based  simulation  system  named  the  Vtr 
tual  Computation  Recorder  or  VCR  [17],  which  infers  the  concurrent  behavior  of  the 
parser  from  its  sequential  behavior.  Two  processing  models  for  the  PUNDIT  parser 
drive  the  simulation  effort.  The  sequential  execution  model  is  derived  from  sequential 
Prolog  execution,  and  defines  the  granularity  of  the  simulations.  The  concurrent  exe¬ 
cution  model  is  a  special  case  of  a  shared-memory  OR-parallel  execution  model  for 
Prolog.  These  models  and  their  relationship  are  a  key  element  of  the  approach. 


Sample  Grammar 

sentence 

- 

subject,  predicate,  {subj_verb_agree}. 

subject 

— 

noun_phrase. 

noun_phrase 

— 

Ieft_mods,  *noun,  right_mods. 

left_mods 

— 

article,  adjectives. 

right_mods 

— 

prepositionaLphrase;  null. 

article 

— 

*determiner;  null. 

adjectives 

— 

•adjective,  adjectives. 

adjectives 

— 

null. 

predicate 

— 

•verb,  object. 

— 

•verb,  {be_verb},  be_predicate. 

object 

({transitive_verb},  noun_phrase); 
({intransitive_verb},  null). 

be__predicate 

’’’adjective;  prepostionaLphrase. 

prepositionaLphrase 

e 

•preposition,  noun_phrase. 

null 

”  .  %  Marks  empty  element. 

Table  5-1:  Example  of  a  Simple  Restriction  Grammar. 


4.  There  are  many  additional  opportunities  for  or-parailelism,  as  well  as  for  independent  and-parallelism 
that  we  have  not  exploited  in  this  simulation;  this  will  be  the  subject  of  fntore  work. 


sentence 


subject 


noun-phrase 
left_mods — 


article 


:  predicate - {subj_verb_agree} 


*verb : 


supports 


'noun 


"VCR" 


adjectives 


=====  object 

Current  goal 

words  pending: 
research  in  concurrency 


right_mods 


null 


^determiner 

"The" 


null 


indicates  the  spine  of  the  tree 
indicates  a  continuation 


The  VCR  supports  research  in  concurrency 
Figure  5-1:  Partial  Parse  Tree. 


The  PUNDIT  parser  searches  for  all  parses  of  the  input  string,  using  standard 
Prolog  backtracking  to  explore  the  search  tree  completely.  A  single  parse  tree  is  built 
and  unbuilt  in  backtracking,  so  there  is  only  one  partial  parse  tree,  representing  the 
state  of  the  currently  active  parse,  at  any  time. 

The  concurrent  execution  model  of  the  parser  supports  the  concurrent  construc¬ 
tion  of  independent  parse  trees,  spawning  processes  in  shared  memory  for  the  disjunc¬ 
tive  goals  encountered.  Each  child  process  will  attempt  to  complete  the  partial  parse 
supplied  by  its  parent  using  one  of  the  goals.  Spawning  is  under  the  control  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  specifies  which  disjuncts  are  spawned  and  which  are  left  to  be  pursued  with 
the  normal  failure  /backtrack  mechanisms.  At  one  policy  extreme  (never  spawning), 
the  model  is  that  of  sequential  Prolog;  at  the  other  (always  spawning),  no  backtrack¬ 
ing  occurs,  as  each  disjunct  is'  explored  by  its  own  process.  Failure  to  satisfy  a 
spawned  goal  results  in  termination  of  the  process.  The  cost  of  backtracking  and  of 
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maintaining  backtracking  information  can  thus  be  avoided  for  spawned  goals.  For 
simplicity,  the  rest  of  the  discussion  will  discuss  only  spawned  disjuncts.  Any 
unspawned  disjuncts  are  treated  with  the  normal  Prolog  mechanisms. 

The  models  are  not  concerned  with  the  details  of  satisfying  a  goal  beyond  identi¬ 
fying  subgoals  and  spawning  processes  for  them.  Thus,  only  four  types  of  processing 
are  identified  in  the  sequential  execution  of  the  PUNDIT  parser:  •tart-goal,  which  sets 
a  goal,  complete- goal,  the  successful  derivation  of  the  goal,  fail-goal,  the  failure  to 
derive  the  goal,  and  backtrack,  the  search  back  to  the  most  recent  alternative  goal. 
Annotations  in  the  PUNDIT  source  identify  the  transitions  from  one  type  of  processing 
to  the  next;  these  annotations  serve  two  purposes:  to  generate  the  behavior  descrip¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  chunks  of  processing,  which  are  called  atoms ,  and,  in  a  separate  step, 
to  allow  timing  of  the  atoms. 

Each  disjunct  represents  a  distinct  attempted  parse,  and  has  its  own  parse  tree, 
which  is  initially  a  copy  of  the  pane  tree  of  its  parent.  The  result  of  a  concurrent 
pane  is  the  forest  of  pane  trees  produced  by  the  successful  panes. 

6.6.1.  Process  State  A  child  process  receives  the  pane  tree  computed  so  far,  the 
continuation  stack  (specifying  the  remaining  conjoined  subgoals  for  the  goal  being 
sought  at  each  level  of  the  tree),  the  return  path  to  the  root  of  the  pane  tree,  the 
current  goal,  and  the  remaining  input  string.  No  other  data  from  the  parent  process  is 
needed.  The  concurrent  execution  model  exploits  sharing  between  parent  and  child  of 
the  parts  of  this  data  which  contain  no  unbound  logical  variables  when  the  child  is 
spawned;  only  those  portions  are  copied  that  may  contain  unbound  logic  variables,  as 
outlined  in  Table  5-2. 

As  the  parse  proceeds,  the  tree  is  expanded  along  its  right  edge.  All  unbound 
logic  variables  are  on  the  spine  (the  path  from  the  root  to  the  current  site  of  tree- 
building),  so  the  completed  subtrees  to  the  left  of  the  spine  are  constant,  and  may  be 
shared.  The  return  path  is  the  inverse  of  the  spine,  containing  back  pointers  along  the 
path  to  the  root.  The  parse  tree  (Figure  5-1)  for  the  simplified  grammar  example 
identifies  the  spine  and  return  path  with  doubled  links.  The  spine  itself  must  be 
copied,  renaming  apart  the  logical  variables  in  it  for  the  child  process;  a  new  return 
path  corresponds  to  the  new  spine.  The  continuation  stack  contains  no  logical  vari¬ 
ables  and  may  be  shared. 


State  component 

Shared 

Local 

parse  tree 

subtrees  left  of  spine 

spine 

return  path 

• 

return  path 

continuation  stack 

continuation  stack 

head  pointer 

remaining  words 

wordstream 

"next"  pointer 

Table  6-2:  Proeess  State. 
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To  determine  the  cost  of  performing  the  necessary  copying  and  naming  apart  of 
variables,  the  spine  of  the  tree  and  the  return  path  were  copied  explicitly  in  Prolog. 
The  spine  grows  and  shrinks  during  the  course  of  parsing  and  exact  copying  time 
depends  on  the  actual  length  of  the  spine  when  copied.  We  measured  the  copying 
times  during  an  actual  parse;  the  average  copying  time  was  measured  to  be  about  1 
millisecond.  This  corresponds  reasonably  well  with  intuition  (approximately  50*100 
nodes  copied,  with  one  logical  inference  required  per  node  copied  on  a  50K  Lips  Pro¬ 
log).  The  copying  time  increased  only  slightly  with  the  length  of  the  spine,  indicating 
that  other  costs  were  being  included;  we  have,  however,  taken  the  conservative  path  of 
using  the  measured  copying  times.  The  time  to  start  up  the  spawned  process  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  at  1  millisecond  to  allow  for  process  creation  and  system  overheads.  All 
these  timings  assume  a  simple  model  of  parallel  Prolog  in  which  the  specialized  copy¬ 
ing  is  not  supported  as  a  primitive;  directly  implementing  such  a  primitive  could  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  copying  time  substantially. 

5.0.  Analysis  of  Results 

We  performed  a  large  number  of  experiments,  varying  the  sentence  being  parsed, 
the  number  of  processors  available,  the  times  for  processing  atoms,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  overhead  associated  with  spawning  a  new  process.  The  sentences  are  listed 
in  Table  5-3;  this  discussion  will  use  the  results  for  a  typical  sentence,  Unit  has  exces¬ 
sive  wear  on  inlet  impeller  assembly  and  shows  high  usage  of  oil.  Full  results,  with 
extensive  data,  are  available  in  [18].  All  results  here  assume  a  process  spawn  on  every 
grammar  rule  disjunction. 


Test  Sentences 

1.1.1 

starting  air  regulating  valve  failed. 

4.1.1 

while  diesel  was  operating  with  sac  disengaged, 
the  sac  lo  alarm  sounded. 

4.1.3 

pump  will  not  turn  when  engine  jacks  over. 

5.1.2 

disengaged  immediately  after  alarm. 

6.1.2 

inspection  of  lo  filter  revealed  metal  particles. 

0.1.1 

sac  received  high  usage  during  two  becce  periods. 

0.1.4 

loud  noises  were  coming  from  the  drive  end  during 
coast  down. 

22.1.1 

loss  of  lube  oil  pressure  during  operation. 

25.1.3 

suspect  faulty  high  speed  rotating  assembly. 

28.1.1 

unit  has  excessive  wear  on  inlet  impellor  assembly 
and  shows  high  usage  of  oil. 

31.1.3 

erosion  of  impellor  blade  tip  is  evident. 

31.1.4 

compressor  wheel  inducer  leading  edge  broken. 

Table  5-3i  CASREPS  Sentences  used. 
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CONCURRENCY  (unlimited  processors) 


Pti 


Tim*  (m**c*) 


Figure  5-2:  Typical  Unconstrained  Concurrency 

6.0.1.  Concurrency  and  Granularity  Figure  5-2  shows  the  concurrency 
discovered  in  the  parsing  of  a  typical  sentence;  it  graphs  the  number  of  active 
processes  over  time,  assuming  enough  processors  (110)  so  that  one  is  available  to  ran 
each  process  when  it  is  spawned.  As  in  evident  in  the  example,  the  concurrency  is 
irregular,  with  one  or  more  peaks  and  potentially  long  start-up  and  shut-down  tails. 
Furthermore,  the  shape  of  the  concurrency  varies  markedly  from  sentence  to  sentence, 
depending  on  where  in  the  sentence  multiple  parses  are  attempted  and  how  long  the 
parser  follows  a  path  before  the  path  ends  in  failure. 


Figure  5-3  shows  the  active  process  distribution  for  the  same  sentence  with  a  50 
processor  limit,  which  increases  the  parse  time  by  about  10%  from  the  unlimited  case. 
Processes  that  are  spawned  when  all  processors  are  busy  wait  in  a  strict  (FIFO)  queue. 
The  effect  of  varying  the  number  of  processors  on  speed-up  is  shown  in  Figure  5-4;  the 
curves  have  a  characteristic  shape  with  a  distinct  knee  that  reflects  the  decreasing 
effectiveness  of  additional  processors.  Below  the  knee,  speed-up  is  close  to  linear; 
beyond  it,  the  waiting  queue  empties  and  additional  processors  are  increasingly  idle. 


CONCURRENCY  (50  processors) 

Proem** 

ISO  -f 


100 


SO 


00 


40 


20 


Figure  6-3:  Typical  Constrained  Concurrency 
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Speedup  (1ms  startup,  variable  copying) 


Figure  6-4:  Speed-up  Curves 

The  duration  of  the  processes  and  the  relative  cost  of  spawning  them  are 
extremely  significant  for  matching  the  processing  to  a  multiprocessor  architecture. 

Our  results  here  are  quite  encouraging;  the  median  process  time,  using  measured  atom 
timings  from  interpreted  Prolog  runs,  is  typically  around  9  milliseconds.  Figure  5-5 
shows  the  distribution  of  process  duration  in  5  millisecond  increments;  it  is  remarkably 
invariant  over  the  sentences  tested. 

6.6.2.  Speed-up  The  calculation  of  parallel  speed-up  factors,  especially  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  base  time,  is  notoriously  open  to  "optimisation  of  results."  The  generally 
accepted  rule  is  to  compare  to  the  best  sequential  implementation,  to  get  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  system  design  choices.  We  take  the  sequential  parse  times  of  the  unmodified 
PUNDIT  parser  as  our  standard.  (The  instrumentation  technique  required  using  a 
grammar  interpreter  written  in  PROLOG;  an  additional  doubling  of  speed  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  translating  the  grammar  directly  to  PROLOG.  Section  6  addresses  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  speed-up.)  The  timings  are  reconstructed  from  the  measured  behavior 
and  atom  timings  of  the  parser  (as  modified  for  continuation  stacking)  and  to  normal¬ 
ise  for  the  systematic  effect  of  the  measurements.  The  effect  of  the  parser 
modifications  and  the  instrumentation  is  to  incrase  the  execution  time  by  about  50%; 
to  compensate,  we  increase  the  copying  overhead  (by  more  than  50%)  to  2  milliseconds 
to  maintain  the  proper  (conservative)  ratio.  All  timings  are  derived  from  Quintus  Pro¬ 
log  1.5  running  on  a  Sun  3/160  with  16  megabytes  of  memory. 

Figure  5-4  shows  a  family  of  speed-up  curves  for  the  example  sentence.  The 
speed-up  factor  over  the  sequential  execution  time  is  shown  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  processors  available.  The  additional  parameter,  which  differs  among  the 
several  curves,  is  the  copying  overhead,  discussed  in  the  next  paragraphs.  The 
straight  line  identifies  50%  processor  effectiveness,  the  points  at  which  the  speed-up 
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Figure  5~6i  Process  Length  Distribution 

factor  is  half  the  number  of  processors5.  This  arbitrary  limit  is  taken  as  the  threshold 
for  acceptable  system  performance;  it  typically  is  at  or  near  the  knee  of  the  speed-up 
curve.  Table  5-4  summarises  the  speed-up  for  the  sentences  parsed. 


5.  Processor  utilisation,  which  merely  measures  how  busy  the  processors  are,  makes  an  apparent  virtue 
of  overhead.  Processor  effectiveness,  sometimes  called  efficiency,  is  the  average  useful  processor  utilisa¬ 
tion. 
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PUNDIT  Concurrency  Results  (2ms  co 


Sent.  1th. 


lms  startu 


31.1.3 


28.1.1 


11.8 

62 

• 

10.1 

42 

0.0 

20 

18.5 

121 

- 

- 

23.2 

71 

- 

- 

7.1 

28 

6.0 

14 

8.5 

11.6 

37 

50 

7.0 

16 

6.4 

37 

5.8 

12 

11.0 

42 

11.6 

23 

26.1 

03 

22.6 

45 

31.8 

153 

27.8 

56 

24.3 

116 

21.1 

42 

Table  6-4:  Summary  of  Speed-Up  Results. 

6.6.8.  Effect  of  Overhead  Figure  5-4  shows  the  speed-up  curves  for  our  example 
sentence  under  five  different  copying  overheads,  ranging  from  0  to  30  milliseconds;  the 
process  start-up  is  constant  at  1  millisecond.  As  can  be  seen,  if  the  copying  time 
exceeds  4  milliseconds,  more  than  a  third  of  the  potential  speed-up  is  lost;  at  10  mil¬ 
liseconds,  more  than  half  is  gone.  This  suggests  that  parallelism  can  be  effectively 
exploited  if  process  overhead  is  kept  to  a  fraction  of  the  median  process  duration 
(here,  0  milliseconds). 

Shen  and  Warren  report  simulation  results  [3]  that  show  the  same  characteristic 
curves  (their  Figure  5-3)  using  an  artificial  time  unit  of  a  "resolution  time",  with  the 
cost  of  process  spawning  usually  being  four  resolutions  (some  tests  vary  it  from  0  to  16 
resolutions).  They  also  find  that  the  overhead  has  a  substantial  effect  on  the  achiev¬ 
able  speed-up.  This  leads  us  to  hypothesise  that  the  key  parameter  relating  overhead 
to  speed-up  is  the  ratio  of  process  initialisation  overhead  to  median  process  duration; 
this  remains  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  experimentation. 

6.0.4.  Form  of  the  Coneurreney  Spawning  separate  processes  for  grammatical 
disjuncts  usually  has  the  effect  of  starting  the  exploration  of  the  "correct"  parse  sooner 
than  would  happen  sequentially  (unless  it  is  the  left-most;  the  grammar  has  indeed 
been  written  to  encourage  this  behavior,  which  is  desirable  in  a  sequential  system). 
Spawning  all  disjuncts  has  the  effect  that  for  any  potential  parse,  there  is  a  series  of 
processes  that  attempts  that  parse  with  no  unnecessary  searching.  Given  sufficient 
resources,  this  will  accomplish  the  ultimate  goal  of  reducing  the  time  to  develop  the 
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correct  parse. 

5*6.5.  Effect  of  Sentence  Length  Figure  5-8  shows  the  relationship  between  sen¬ 
tence  length  and  parallel  parsing  time  with  unlimited  processors.  For  these  thirteen 
sentences,  the  relationship  appears  to  be  linear,  which  is  consistent  with  the  processing 
model.  Since  each  potential  parse  is  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  time  to 
complete  it  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  parse  tree;  this  is  very  close 
to  the  number  of  words  (being  at  worst  N  log  N  for  N  words). 

Sentence  Length  vs.  Parallel  Parse  Time 

Time(sec-)  (f  -  sentence  fragment) 

1.5  + 


1.0 


1.6 


•  f 


*  f 


1.0 


•  f 


•  f 


0.6 


+ 

1 


+ 

4 


4 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - ¥ 

0  •  10  11  14  10 

Length  (words) 


Figure  5-6:  Linear  Parse  Time 
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6.6.0.  Linguistically  Guided  Concurrency  Our  original  intent  was  to  investigate 
the  use  of  static  linguistic  knowledge  to  guide  spawning,  e.g.,  spawn  only  on  certain 
"rich"  nodes  or  nodes  with  a  high  probability  of  success.  However,  the  results  from  the 
simpler  always-spawn  policy  were  sufficiently  good  that  we  have  deferred  investigation 
of  other  policies.  As  process  duration  is  reduced,  however,  we  may  return  to  this  line  of 
investigation  as  a  way  of  increasing  process  granularity  relative  to  overhead. 


5.7.  Conclusions 

We  have  demonstrated  exploitable  or-parallelism  in  an  important  real  Prolog 
application,  and  have  simulated  significant  speed-up  with  an  application-specific  paral¬ 
lel  execution  model.  For  a  small  but  representative  set  of  sentences,  we  have  observed 
Unear-time  parsing  in  the  unlimited-processor  case. 

Some  necessary  work  remains  to  sharpen  and  improve  the  simulation  model  and 
parameters.  We  have  previously  mentioned  the  instrumentation  overhead  that 
remains  in  the  atom  duration  measurements.  We  have  also  not  treated  garbage  collec¬ 
tion  properly,  as  we  have  not  yet  dug  into  the  Prolog  implementation  to  identify  and 
measure  it  precisely  to  aUow  prediction  of  a  multiprocessor  equivalent.  The  overhead 
of  maintaining  choice  points  and  trail  information,  unnecessary  for  spawned  disjuncts, 
is  another  unknown.  These  effects  may  reduce  the  granularity  of  the  processes,  mak¬ 
ing  the  overhead  more  significant  if  it  is  not  further  optimised.  Finally,  the  measure¬ 
ments  are  made  on  a  parser  that  interprets  the  grammar,  rather  than  running  the 
more  efficient  version  of  the  grammar  obtained  by  translating  it  to  PROLOG.  This 
typically  doubles  the  parser  speed,  so  speed-up  projections  for  this  case  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  results  reported  here  for  the  4  millisecond  copying  cost. 

The  results  described  here  apply  to  an  apptication-specific  large-grained  form  of 
concurrency.  Research  in  related  areas  [10, 3]  points  to  the  existence  of  finer-grain 
concurrency  within  the  general  or-paraUel  model  that  would  apply  to  the  computations 
that  we  have  taken  as  atomic.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount 
of  additional  speed-up  that  can  be  gained  by  combining  approaches. 

We  have  recently  begun  collaboration  with  the  researchers  at  the  Swedish  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Computer  Science;  our  plan  is  to  furnish  the  application  described  here,  for 
benchmarking  on  the  Aurora  Or-parallel  machine.  This  work  should  provide  us  with 
the  ability  to  validate  our  simulation  results.  It  should  also  provide  insight  into 
speed-ups  obtainable  on  large-scale  applications  in  a  general  or-parallel  implementa¬ 
tion. 
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Section  6 

Concurrency  Simulation  by  Abstract  Interpretation 


6.1.  Introduction 

In  the  study  of  parallel  system  architectures,  many  degrees  of  freedom  are  available  to 
the  researcher.  Experiments,  however,  are  often  extremely  difficult,  time-consuming, 
and  expensive  to  set  up,  and  provide  only  a  few  data  points  in  a  large  and  complex 
solution  space.  We  report  a  tool  that  is  currently  in  use  to  aid  the  search  for  empiri¬ 
cal  data  about  a  broad,  but  hot  complete,  class  of  parallel  system  architectures,  both 
hardware  and  software,  with  a  primary  emphasis  on  identifying  concurrency  exploit¬ 
able  on  a  parallel  architecture.  The  system  helps  define  the  architectural  requirements 
by  facilitating  the  trade-off  and  “what- if  ’  analysis  of  the  system  architecture  design. 

6.1.1.  Problem  Statement 

Our  model  of  research  is  based  on  the  concept  of  a  computation,  which  we  will  use 
rather  broadly,  and  initially  not  very  strictly;  later  on  we  will  restrict  it  as  necessary. 
Intuitively,  a  computation  is  what  a  computer  does  in  executing  a  program.  The  com¬ 
putation  is  assumed  to  be  decomposable  into  constituents  with  measurable  duration 
and  a  partial  ordering  in  time  which  may  be  based  on  data  dependencies,  control  flow, 
or  other  considerations.  To  study  an  application  area,  an  existing  computation  that 
currently  runs  sequentially,  or  a  family  of  such  computations,  is  obtained  by  running 
programs  from  the  area.  The  problem  is  to  identify  portions  of  the  computation  that 
may  run  in  parallel,  and  to  map  them  onto  a  multiprocessor  system  to  gain  an 
effective  speed  up. 

A  wide  variety  of  concurrent  execution  models  and  concurrency  policies  are  available 
to  the  researcher;  the  choice  among  them  should  be  based  on  reliable  information 
about  their  effectiveness.  A  major  obstacle  to  success  is  the  inability  to  obtain  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  particular  approach  without  a  substantial 
investment  either  in  an  implementation  or  in  a  model-specific  simulation  system.  This 
typically  requires  an  early  commitment  to  the  first  model  or  policy  chosen,  a  commit¬ 
ment  that  is  often  difficult  to  change  later;  this  effectively  restricts  the  breadth  of 
study  rather  severely. 

6.1.2.  Objective 

The  tools  described  here  have  been  developed  in  response  to  this  problem.  The  specific 
objective  is  to  provide  rapid  implementation  of  a  simulation  system  that  makes  only 
minimal  commitments  to  any  specific  choice  of  model  or  policy.  One  key  to  achieving 
this  objective  is  the  early  identification  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  that  are  to  be 
explored,  and  those  that  are  fixed;  the  simulation  system,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
non-committal  on  the  former.  Subsidiary  objectives  include  ease  of  use,  ability  to 
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specify  experimental  measurements,  and  efficiency  of  operation. 

6.1.8.  The  Virtual  Computation  Recorder 

Our  approach  to  solving  the  simulation  problem  is  called  the  Virtual  Computation 
Recorder,  or  VCR.  Overloading  the  abbreviation  is  intentional,  with  video-cassette 
technology  as  a  metaphor  for  the  simulation  system;  we  believe  that  it  is  helpful,  if 
limited.  The  VCR  addresses  the  problem  by  allowing  the  simulation  of  concurrent 
implementations  of  applications  without  requiring  that  the  concurrent  system  be 
implemented,  or  in  some  eases,  fully  designed.  Instead,  a  model  of  the  parallel  system 
architecture  is  used  to  derive  an  application’s  behavior  on  the  parallel  system  from  the 
sequential  behavior  of  its  computation. 

The  VCR  concept  is  built  around  a  strong,  user-specified  model  of  the  problem  to  be 
studied.  The  model  identifies  the  constituents  of  the  computation,  their  necessary  ord¬ 
ering,  and  fixed  aspects  of  the  concurrency  policies.  We  call  the  constituents  atoms,  to 
capture  the  idea  of  their  indivisibility  within  the  model.  Based  on  the  model,  the 
existing  computations  are  instrumented  to  identify  the  a  tains,  and  the  behavior  of  the 
computation  is  recorded  in  terms  of  the  atoms.  This  recording,  or  behavior  description , 
becomes  the  basis  for  simulation.  Specification  of  the  atoms  involves  a  trade-off 
between  flexibility  and  efficiency;  they  should  be  small  enough  not  to  hide  potential 
concurrency,  but  not  so  small  as  to  make  the  behavior  description  unmanages bly 
large.  It  is  also  desirable  that  recurring  atoms  have  constant  duration,  although  this 
need  not  always  be  so. 

The  behavior  description  is  not  a  representation  of  the  program  logic,  but  a  record  of 
its  behavior  for  a  particular  set  of  inputs.  All  of  the  run-time  tests  and  branching  and 
the  various  other  types  of  processing  that  the  program  may  perform  are 
undifferentiated  and  anonymous  unless  the  atom  set  specifically  identifies  them. 
Interpretation  of  the  behavior  can  therefore  be  made  extremely  simple  and  efficient. 
Only  those  aspects  of  the  behavior  that  are  relevant  to  the  research  questions  at  hand 
are  addressed  if  the  model  and  atom  set  are  properly  designed.  It  is  obviously 
extremely  important  that  these  aspects  be  identified  and  thought  through  early  in  the 
research. 

Instantiation  of  the  unbound  aspects  of  the  model  is  accomplished  through  abstract 
interpretation  of  the  behavior  description,  creating  a  new,  more  specific  behavior 
description.  Several  varieties  of  abstract  interpreters  are  possible,  including  playback 
devices,  which  instantiate  the  time  of  occurrence  attribute  of  the  atoms  in  the 
behavior  description. 

8.1.4.  Example  of  VCR  Use 

In  the  following  sections,  we  elaborate  on  the  concepts  Introduced  above.  For  intui¬ 
tion,  we  shall  draw  on  the  two  instances  of  the  VCR  that  we  have  implemented. 

These  are  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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Combinator-Graph  Reduction 

A a  part  of  the  MASC  program,  the  Paoli  Research  Center  is  investigating  effective 
techniques  for  combinator-graph  reduction.  Combinator  reduction  is  an  implementa¬ 
tion  technique  for  lasy  functional  languages  [1]  [2]  [3] 

which  can  be  supported  in  hardware  [4].  Combine  tors  are  “pure  functional  forms,” 
with  bound  variables  abstracted  out.  They  capture  at  a  low  level  the  concepts  of  lazy 
evaluation,  referential  transparency,  and  higher-order  functions,  and  expose  the  con¬ 
currency  that  is  derivable  from  the  Chureh-Rosser  property.  A  combinator  graph  con¬ 
sists  of  vertices  and  edges,  where  each  vertex  represents  the  application  of  a  function 
(a  combinator  or  a  subgraph  representing  a  combinator  expression)  to  one  or  more 
arguments,  all  specified  by  directed  edges  from  the  vertex;  leaf  vertices  represent 
values.  (The  necessary  intuitions  can  be  drawn  from  a  simpler  model  where  an  inte¬ 
rior  vertex  represents  an  operation  and  the  edges  designate  its  operands.)  Sharing  of 
the  value  of  a  common  sub-expression  is  simply  supported  by  directing  several  edges  to 
the  root  of  the  sub-graph.  Reduction  of  the  combinator  graph  to  standard  form 
proceeds  through  a  series  of  graph  rewritings,  eventually  yielding  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  graph  reducer  used  in  this  research  is  written  in  C. 

The  "V  CR  model  for  combinator-graph  reduction  uses  a  fine-grained  set  of  atoms,  to 
allow  investigation  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  fine  structure  of  the  reduction  pro¬ 
cess.  The  model  of  concurrent  processing  supports  the  necessary  interaction  of  con¬ 
current  processes  through  the  graph.  Transformations  of  the  recorded  behavior  have 
been  implemented  to  identify  opportunities  for  concurrent  evaluation  of  multiple  strict 
arguments  of  a  combinator  (addition,  for  example,  which  requires  two  evaluated  argu¬ 
ments),  and  to  collapse  multiple  atoms  into  larger-grained  atoms,  to  reduce  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  beha  vior  description. 

Natural  Language  Parsing 

Unisys  research  in  Natural  Language  Processing  has  resulted  in  the  PUNDIT  system 
for  understanding  English  text  in  any  of  several  problem  domains.  The  PUNDIT 
parser  [5]  is  a  grammar-driven  top-down  parser,  written  in  Prolog,  that  produces  one 
or  more  parse  trees  for  semantic  analysis.  An  extended  BNF  grammar  provides  broad 
coverage  of  informal  English  text.  Many  input  strings  are  syntactically  ambiguous 
(e.g.,  “Racing  cars  can  be  dangerous”),  so  the  parser  generates  all  possible  parse  trees 
for  discrimination  during  semantic  processing.  The  concurrency  model  uses  OR- 
parallelism,  based  on  alternatives  in  the  grammar  rules  (e.g.,  a  sentence  can  be  an 
assertion,  a  question,  or  a  fragment).  The  concurrent  PUNDIT  parsing  model  pursues 
these  alternatives  with  independent  processes,  each  of  which  may  complete  a  full 
parse.  This  allows  a  fairly  coarse-grained  set  of  atoms,  and  a  simple  model  of  con¬ 
current  processing. 
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6.2.  Related  Work 

The  idea  of  capturing  and  replaying  the  behavior  of  a  program  ia  not  new.  We  are 
aware  of  several  systems  which  do  this  for  one  application  or  another.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  independent  development  is  SPAN  [6],  an  IBM  system  for  analysing 
parallel  Fortran  performance.  It  is  very  tightly  tied  to  the  VM/EPEX  Fortran  system; 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  plan  to  generalise  it.  The  compiler  plants  flashpoints 
in  sequential  code  to  identify  the  bounds  of  separable  tasks,  which  are  explicitly 
identified  by  the  programmer.  Execution  of  the  flashpoints  generates  a  task-level  trace 
which  is  manipulated  to  expose  the  sequential  and  parallel  constraints  on  the  tasks; 
the  problem  is  then  treated  as  a  multiprocessor  scheduling  problem.  Simulation  of  the 
parallel  behavior  of  the  program  is  limited  to  the  architecture  of  interest. 

Another  system  of  some  note  is  “Instant  Replay”  [7],  which  use  Behavioral  Abstraction 
[8]  in  the  debugging  of  of  parallel  programs.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  ability  to 
debug  multiprocess  programs  running  on  a  multiprocessor  by  replaying  suspicious 
behavior. 


6.6.  VCR  Concepts 

Intuitively,  the  VCR  records  program  behavior  and  plays  it  back  on  a  multiprocessor 
system,  with  control  over  system  characteristics  and  parameters.  Key  concepts  in  the 
approach  are  the  behavior  model  and  its  implications,  and  abstract  interpretation. 

6.6.1.  The  Behavior  Model 

The  computational  model  defines  the  experimental  world  for  the  VCR.  It  defines  the 
quantities  to  be  directly  measured  and  all  parameters  which  may  be  varied,  or  which 
significantly  affect  the  measured  quantities.  The  base  model,  on  which  specific  models 
are  built,  defines  atoms  and  processes  which  interpret  them.  Atoms  are  units  of 
sequential  processing  with  a  partial  ordering  such  that  the  interpretation  of  an  atom 
by  a  process  leads  to  the  interpretation  of  its  successors.  Atoms  have  attributes  which 
are  instantiated  (bound)  either  initially  or  through  interpretation.  Initial  attributes 
include  the  class  and  successor  attributes.  The  class  helps  determine  the  order  of 
interpretation,  and  includes  spawn,  procedure  calls  ( evaluate  and  return),  etc.  (see  sec¬ 
tion  3.2).  Atoms  generally  have  other  attributes,  such  as  type,  duration,  and  various 
flags,  that  are  defined  by  the  specific  model. 

An  initial  set  of  atoms  is  defined  in  the  sequential  computation  through  annotations  of 
the  program  text  or  other  means.  For  the  VCR  instances  described,  the  processing 
represented  by  atoms  is  delimited  by  annotations  in  the  C  and  Prolog  applications. 
The  annotations  are  used  both  to  generate  the  behavior  description  and  to  generate 
time  duration  statistics  for  the  atoms. 
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6.3.2.  Behavior  Description  and  its  Representation 

Given  s  model  and  a  computation,  a  behavior  description  is  the  set  of  atom  instances 
that  the  computation  entails  and  the  ordering  that  the  computation  imposes.  A 
sequential  computation  •will  generate  a  trace  of  the  atoms  encountered  in  the  program 
execution,  which  imposes  a  complete  ordering  on  them;  a  concurrent  computation  will 
generate  concurrent  traces,  ii  iposing  a  partial  ordering. 

Various  representations  of  the  behavior  are  possible,  with  varying  amounts  of  informa¬ 
tion.  A  sequential  trace,  for  instance,  captures  the  full  linear  ordering  of  a  sequential 
execution  of  a  computation,  but  does  not  admit  any  concurrency  unless  explicitly 
salted  with  spawn  atoms,  which  specify  labeled  entry  points  in  the  trace  to  be 
activated.  The  VCR  also  uses  an  alternative  form,  named  an  Abstract  Behavior  Graph 
or  ABG,  to  represent  a  less  restrictive  partial  ordering.  An  ABG  is  a  directed  graph 
with  vertices  representing  atoms  and  edges  designating  successors;  spawn  atoms 
represent  explicit  concurrency  in  the  behavior.  Other  representations  are,  of  course, 
possible.  The  choice  of  representation  depends  on  what  information  is  of  interest  and 
the  kind  of  processing  to  be  performed  on  it.  The  VCR  currently  uses  several  forms  of 
trace  as  well  as  the  ABG,  according  to  the  problem  and  questions  being  addressed. 

6.3.8.  Abstract  Interpretation 

Abstract  interpretation  assigns  meaning  to  atoms  and  computations.  The  atoms 
themselves  represent  pieces  of  the  computation;  their  interpretation  by  the  VCR  is 
non-standard  in  the  sense  that  it  ignores  the  original  intent  of  the  computation,  which 
is  to  produce  the  result  of  the  program.  Instead,  the  interpretation  assigns  attributes 
to  the  atoms  which  are  of  interest  in  the  experimental  program,  such  as  time  of 
occurrence,  process  number,  processor  allocation,  and  so  on.  Attributes  are  also  thus 
attributed  to  the  computation,  such  as  time  to  completion,  concurrency,  and  processor 
utilisation. 

This  process  of  abstract  interpretation,  without  concern  to  the  details  of  the  original 
computation,  allows  the  experimenter  using  the  VCR  to  focus  on  the  issues  of  concern. 
Changes  in,  for  instance,  the  details  of  the  spawning  mechanism  can  be  modeled  very 
simply,  by  altering  the  times  attributed  to  the  atoms  for  spawning  and  starting  up 
new  processes.  To  obtain  similar  results  with  the  system  being  modeled  would  presum¬ 
ably  require  substantial  design,  implementation,  and  debugging  effort.  This  advantage 
greatly  increases  the  experimenter’s  productivity,  and  allows  a  wider  range  of  options 
to  be  evaluated.  In  particular,  a  wide  variety  of  “what- if”  questions  can  be  answered 
quickly,  allowing  experimentation  to  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  highest  payoff. 


6.3.4.  Reinterpretations 

Most  VCR  interpretations  of  a  behavior  description  produce  another  description.  The 
new  description  may  be  in  the  same  form  and  representation  as  the  previous  one,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  different.  For  instance,  the  concurrent  playback  interpretation  may, 
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at  the  user’s  option,  generate  only  a  summary  description,  or  it  may  generate  a 
detailed  interleaved  trace  of  the  the  atoms  interpreted.  The  term  reinterpretation 
(more  correctly,  reinterpretable  intrepretation )  denotes  the  process  of  generating  an 
interpretable  behavior  description.  Reinterpretations  include  building  the  ABG, 
transforming  it  back  to  a  sequential  trace,  transforming  it  to  a  modified  set  of  atoms, 
and  instantiating  its  attributes  through  simulation  or  otherwise. 


6.4.  VCR  Implementation 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  specific  implementation  of  the  VCR  that  we  are  using, 
and  some  of  the  implications  of  the  implementation  design  choices.  Figure  6-1  shows 
the  overall  VCR  structure  and  methodology  flow. 


6.4.1.  Recording  and  Graph  Building 

Recordings  for  the  VCR  are  made  by  instrumenting  the  application  with  annotations 
to  produce  a  trace  of  atoms  (the  behavior  description).  The  annotatation  must  iden¬ 
tify  essential  program  behavior  necessary  for  concurrency  experimentation  and 
preserve  execution  duration  characteristics  (to  the  extent  needed)  while  ignoring 
unnecessary  detail.  The  atoms  thus  defined  must  provide  sufficient  information  to 
allow  a  broad  range  of  concurrency  policies,  yet  be  coarse  enough  to  yield  fast  simula¬ 
tions  to  allow  extensive  experimentation  with  policies  and  parameters. 

In  the  combinator  graph  reduction  domain,  annotations  inserted  in  the  interpreter  (the 
graph  reducer)  expand  to  make  it  an  instrumented  interpreter  to  produce  the  record¬ 
ings.  Where  a  system  uses  a  fixed  interpreter,  instrumentation  of  the  interpreter 
applies  to  all  application  programs,  and  is  relatively  easy  to  accomplish.  In  the  PUN¬ 
DIT  parser,  annotations  are  added  to  the  interpreter  for  the  grammar  rules,  which 
invokes  the  instrumentation  when  it  encounters  the  annotations  and  supplies  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  grammar  rule  being  used.  For  compiled  or  directly  executable  programs, 
other  instrumentation  techniques  are  necessary. 

In  the  combinator  reduction  example,  atoms  represent  the  major  tasks  in  the  interpre¬ 
tive  reducer:  graph  traversal  in  search  of  reducible  combinators  and  their  arguments, 
and  graph  transformations  representing  combinator  reductions.  This  choice  leads  to 
large  behavior  descriptions,  which  limit  the  sise  of  computations  that  the  VCR  can 
handle.  Increasing  the  grain  sise  of  the  atoms  by  combining  several  atoms  eliminates 
details  of  individual  combinator  reductions;  it  is  advantageous  if  it  preserves  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  for  concurrency  analysis  and  simulation. 

Atoms  in  the  parsing  example  represent  parse  tree  construction;  the  attempt  to  build  a 
tree  node  (setting  a  goal),  the  successful  building  of  a  node  (goal  resolution),  the 
failure  to  build  the  node,  and  backtracking  through  previously  built  nodes,  dismantling 
them. 

Atom  duration  is  measured  by  profiling  the  annotated  program.  Using  an  alternate 
expansion  of  the  annotations,  an  application  is  converted  into  a  profiler  with  code  to 
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Results 


Figure  6-1*  VCR  Structure  and  Flow 

count  the  number  of  system  clock  ticks  since  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  annota¬ 
tion.  The  concept  is  similar  to  the  Unix  monitor  and  profit  facility,  but  organised 
around  the  atoms  instead  of  procedures.  Other  methods  for  measuring  atom  duration 
are  possible.  By  separating  the  atom  duration  timing  process  from  recording,  the  VCR 
methodology  minimi***  the  interaction  of  the  two  (i.e.,  timing  is  not  affected  by 
recorder  overheads),  and  provides  flexibility  in  experimenting  with  timing  parameters. 
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Timing  data  are  stored  in  a  separate  table  and  loaded  during  playback  initialisation. 

Sequential  recordings  are  transformed  into  ABG  format  for  playback.  Relevant  attri¬ 
butes  contained  in  the  recording  appear  in  each  node:  fields  specifying  the  possible 
successor  of  the  node,  a  duration  field  serving  as  an  index  into  the  timing  table  or  as  a 
direct  duration  value,  and  several  application-dependent  fields  not  directly  used  by  the 
playback. 

0.4.2.  Playback 

The  term  playback  denotes  an  interpreter  that  instantiates  the  time  of  occurance  of 
the  atoms  in  a  behavior  description.  The  concurrency  playback  is  a  discrete  event 
simulation  tool  designed  to  simulate  shared  memory  multiprocessor  systems.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  flexibly  in  C,  and  allows  the  insertion  of  policy  modules  to  implement  or  simulate 
policies  for  spawning,  scheduling,  etc.  The  design  is  sufficiently  general  to  accept 
different  sets  of  atoms.  To  minimise  playback  changes  for  different  atom  sets, 
behavior  classes  distinguish  different  behaviors  which  the  playback  supports.  Table  6- 
1  describes  the  current  classes,  which  may,  of  course,  be  extended. 

A  table  defines  the  atom  set  and  specifies  the  behavior  class  of  each  atom  in  the 
behavior  description. 

To  play  back  the  behavior  of  a  computation,  the  user  specifies  several  input  parame¬ 
ters  to  the  playback.  These  include 

•  The  concurrent  behavior  description,  which  may  include  spawn  atoms  to  direct  the 
the  playback  simulation  of  concurrency 

•  the  atom  set  specification,  contained  in  an  external  table 
e  a  timing  table,  specifying  the  duration  of  the  atoms 

•  the  process  startup  overhead 


sequential 

simulate  the  next  node  of  the  graph 

evaluation 

select  the  branch  as  the  next  node; 

stack  the  next  node  to  be  resumed  after  return 

spawn 

initiate  a  process  for  the  branch  while  the  current 
process  continues  on  the  main  branch 

return 

leaf  of  a  branch  reached:  continue  at  the  stacked  root 
of  the  branch:  end  process  if  stack  empty 

terminate 

terminate  the  current  process 

Table  6-1:  Atom  Behavior  Classes 
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•  the  number  of  processors  available,  which  may  be  unlimited 

By  providing  an  external  timing  table,  a  single  behavior  description  can  be  simulated 
under  many  different  timing  models,  allowing  rapid  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  trade-off 
decisions  in  the  design  of  a  potential  target  system.  It  is  thereby  possible  to  determine 
quickly  where  optimisations  will  be  effective,  without  having  to  implement  them. 

The  raw  output  of  the  concurrency  playback  is  a  timestamped  trace  of  atoms  simu¬ 
lated,  interleaving  the  concurrent  activities.  Since  the  output  is  a  behavior  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  playback  is  a  reinterpretation.  The  output  trace  can  subsequently  be  reinter¬ 
preted  for  further  instantiation  or  for  analysis.  The  playback  also  produces  a  sum¬ 
mary  report  of  the  simulated  behavior. 


6.4.3.  Reinterpretations 

The  reinterpretation  phase  imposes  new  meanings  on  a  behavior  recording.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  motivation  for  this  phase  is  the  application  of  concurrency  policies  to  a  sequen¬ 
tial  behavior  description.  This  permits  prediction  of  parallel  execution  behavior 
without  having  the  computation  run  on  a  parallel  system,  and  permits  experimenta¬ 
tion  of  many  different  concurrency  policies  on  a  single  behavior  description. 

For  generality,  the  granularity  of  the  atoms  is  often  finer  than  needed  for  concurrency 
experimentation.  Reinterpretations  permit  compression  of  nonessential  detail  while 
preserving  correct  timing. 

Another  use  of  reinterpretations  is  identification  of  atom  sequences  which  are  not 
easily  recognisable  in  the  recording.  A  reinterpretation  program  may  insert  new 
atoms,  with  zero  duration,  which  bracket  a  significant  sequence  of  atoms,  or  insert  an 
atom  identifying  the  occurance  of  an  interesting  event. 

At  times  the  atom  set  in  a  recording  may  not  be  fine-grained  enough  to  provide  the 
necessary  behavior  for  an  experiment.  Reinterpretation  can  expand  an  atom  into 
sub-atoms  which  show  its  fine  structure. 

Specific  reinterpretations  that  have  been  implemented  include 

•  An  ABG  builder,  which  transforms  a  linear  trace  into  the  partially-ordered  directed 
graph  ABG  form.  Typically,  an  instance  of  the  ABG  builder  is  necessary  for  each 
model  of  computation. 

•  An  ABG  sequentialiser,  to  transform  an  ABG  into  a  linear  trace.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  inverse  of  the  ABG  builder,  allowing  the  user  to  transform  the  behavior 
description  freely  from  one  representation  to  the  other.  With  the  addition  of  a 
clock  to  allow  timestamping  (instantiation  of  the  time-of-occurrence  attribute),  the 
sequentialiser  becomes  a  sequential  playback. 

e  Concurrency  inserter,  to  transform  a  sequentially-based  behavior  description  to  a 
concurrent  behavior  description.  This  has  been  done  for  each  of  the  example 
domains.  In  each  case,  the  reinterpretation  is  done  as  a  filter  on  the  sequential 
trace;  combining  it  with  the  ABG  sequentialiser  and  the  ABG  builder  provides  an 
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ABG-to-ABG  reinterpretation. 

e  For  NL  parsing,  OR-parallel  Prolog  goals  are  pursued  concurrently.  A  pro¬ 
gram  written  in  C  filters  the  sequential  atom  trace  for  a  parse  computation, 
inserting  spawn  atoms  and  removing  atoms  for  backtracking,  which  is  not 
needed  in  the  concurrent  model. 

e  For  combinator-graph  reduction,  a  transformation  on  the  linear  trace  inserts 
spawns  for  all  strict  arguments  after  the  first  combinators  with  multiple  strict 
arguments  (such  as  most  arithmetic  operators). 


6.4.4.  Analysis 

One  representation  of  the  behavior  description  generated  by  the  concurrent  playback 
is  a  text  file  which  fists  each  atom  encountered  and  its  attributes.  These  include  many 
of  the  originally  recorded  attributes  as  well  as  those  instantiated  by  the  playback, 
which  include  the  time  of  occurrence,  process  number,  processor  number,  etc.  Analysis 
of  this  trace  to  determine  various  statistics  is  easily  accomplished  with  a  variety  of 
Unix  utilities,  shell  scripts,  and  small  programs  in  sed,  awk,  or  C. 

As  an  example,  the  distribution  of  process  lengths  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  start 
and  completion  atoms  for  all  processes  (with  grep),  sorting  them  by  process  number 
and  secondarily  by  time  (with  sort),  computing  the  process  lengths  by  comparing  the 
times  for  the  pair  of  atoms  for  each  procedure  (a  short  awk  program),  and  assigning 
the  resulting  numbers  into  ranges  and  graphing  the  counts  as  bar  charts  (Figure  6-2). 
A  graph  of  active  processes  as  a  function  of  time  (Figure  6-3)  is  obtained  by  extracting 
the  same  set  of  atoms  (grep),  sorting  strictly  by  time  (sort),  and  filtering  through  a 
program  that  maintains  a  count  of  active  processes  and  graphs  it.  Figure  6-3  shows 
the  processor-limited  case,  with  values  above  the  processor  limit  of  35  showing  the 
number  of  queued  processes. 

Other  analyses  show  the  distribution  of  the  processor  time  by  process  length  (Figure 
6-4)  and  speed-up  (Figure  6-5).  The  speed-up  analysis  involves  replaying  the  behavior 
of  a  single  computation  with  a  range  of  values  for  the  number  of  processors  (abscissa) 
and  for  the  overhead  incurred  in  starting  a  process  (separate  curves),  collecting  the 
times  for  each,  and  graphing  the  ratio  to  the  sequential  single-processor  time.  All  the 
graphs  shown  re  for  one  case  of  the  parallel  parsing  study. 


6.6.  Conclusion 

The  VCR  has  been  used  in  two  distinct  research  efforts,  one  of  which  was  not  antici¬ 
pated  in  its  design.  The  results  have  been  instructive,  both  as  they  confirm  the  vali¬ 
dity  and  effectiveness  of  the  approach  and  as  they  point  to  limitations  of  the  system 
and  potential  improvements. 
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Speedup 
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Figure  t-4i  Typical  Proeeaa 
Length  Profile. 


Figure  8-Bi  Typical 
Speed-up  Graph. 
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6.5.1.  Benefits  of  the  approach 

The  principal  benefits  of  VCR-based  experimentation  are  the  ease  and  speed  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  wide  variety  of  experiments  and  the  speed  of  simulation. 

Ease  of  Experiment  Implementation 

The  first  advantage  is  the  result  of  basing  the  work  on  a  strong  model,  which  allows 
the  researcher  the  luxury  of  working  within  a  well-defined  and  well-supported  experi¬ 
mental  environment.  An  experimental  scheduling  policy,  for  instance,  can  be  directly 
implemented  as  a  policy  module  within  the  playback  and  be  running  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Similarly,  experiments  on  compile-time  concurrency  policies  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  terms  of  existing  atoms  with  a  re-interpretation  in  short  order.  This  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  effort  to  produce  a  ‘‘real”  implementation  of  the  experimental 
features  for  evaluation,  particularly  since  implementation  details  can  obscure  the  effect 
of  an  experiment.  The  VCR  allows  an  idealised  implementation  to  be  simulated  to 
determine  an  upper  bound  for  the  effect  of  the  feature,  applying  more  realistic  costs  as 
they  are  estimated  or  measured. 

As  an  example,  in  the  NL  parsing  simulations,  one  initially  unknown  parameter  was 
the  cost  of  copying  necessary  state  in  spawning  a  process.  Initial  simulations  imposed 
no  cost  on  this  operation,  allowing  an  upper  bound  on  the  concurrency  to  be  esta¬ 
blished.  The  effect  of  copying  time  was  explored  by  ascribing  different  times  to  the 
spawn  operation;  Figure  6-5  shows  the  effect  of  times  of  0,  6,  10,  15,  and  20  mil¬ 
liseconds.  Experiments  on  the  parser  measured  the  actual  Prolog  copying  times  for 
typical  data  structures,  which  were  then  incorporated  in  the  final  simulations. 

Speed  of  simulation 

The  second  advantage  rests  on  two  characteristics  of  the  VCR:  that  many  simulation 
parameters  can  be  varied  quite  late  in  the  methodology  flow;  and  that  the  simulation 
of  behavior  is  quite  fast,  typically  much  faster  than  running  the  instrumented  pro¬ 
gram.  All  45  of  the  data  points  for  Figure  6-5  were  run  from  the  same  behavior 
description,  varying  only  atom  durations  and  playback  parameters.  The  relatively 
time-consuming  process  of  generating  the  description,  which  took  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  was  performed  only  once.  Each  of  the  45  points  took  5  to  6  minutes  to  play 
back,  and  each  graph  took  about  10  minutes  to  generate.  For  contrast,  the  parse 
itself,  running  on  Quintus  PROLOG,  took  about  a  minute.  All  times  are  for  a  diskless 
Sun  3/160. 


6.5.2.  Limits  of  the  approach 

The  VCR  approach  is  not  without  liabilities  and  limitations.  These  fall  into  two 
categories:  those  inherent  to  the  VCR  and  those  deriving  from  specific  application  con¬ 
currency  models. 
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VCR  limitations 

The  VCR  Is  limited  in  the  sise  of  behavior  graphs  that  it  can  manipulate,  mostly  by 
disk  file  sises.  We  have  managed  to  run  eases  where  the  sise  of  the  ABG  was  on  the 
order  of  three  million  atoms,  which  translates  into  a  disk  sise  of  about  60  megabytes. 
While  the  programs  that  manipulate  the  ABG  support  arbitrarily  large  structures, 
using  an  explicit  virtual  memory,  the  performance  of  these  programs  becomes  seriously 
degraded  at  about  the  same  point  that  disk  space  becomes  excessive.  For  fine-grained 
atom  sets,  this  is  a  serious  restriction;  the  use  of  reinterpretations  to  reduce  unneeded 
detail  in  the  atom  sets  is  one  way  of  alleviating  it. 

A  more  important  limitation  is  the  form  of  interaction  between  atoms  that  the  VCR 
allows.  The  general  model  assumes  that  *  mcurrent  activities  do  not  interact  very 
much;  both  instances  of  the  VCR  have  limited  and  well-defined  forms  of  interprocess 
interaction  (in  the  parsing  case,  none  except  spawning)  that  do  not  require  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  detailed  interactions.  The  limits  of  the  system  are  such  that  simulation  of 
rendesvous-level  interactions  in  Ada,  for  instance,  are  feasible,  while  simulation  of 
software  lock  interactions  on  a  shared  memory  multiprocessor  would  probably  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  scope.  Interactions  of  this  sort  require  that  the  atom  set  define  each  of  the 
choice  points  in  the  interaction,  which  quickly  expands  the  sise  of  the  behavior  descip- 
tlon  beyond  the  limits  of  feasibility. 

Model  limitations 

The  most  important  limitation  imposed  by  the  model  of  an  application  domain  is  that 
the  experimentation  cannot  easily  go  beyond  the  model.  The  model  design  must  anti¬ 
cipate  the  questions  that  will  arise  during  the  research,  and  the  directions  it  will  take; 
aspects  of  the  program  behavior  that  are  not  explicitly  in  the  model  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  with  the  VCR.  While  it  is  always  possible  to  amend  the  model, 
that  usually  requires  recreating  all  the  behavior  descriptions  and  simulation  results. 

In  some  cases,  a  hierarchy  of  models  is  appropriate:  for  instance,  one  dealing  with 
gross  process  interactions,  one  with  detailed  process  interaction  protocob,  and  a  third 
dealing  with  memory  allocation  and  garbage  collection.  With  careful  design  of  all 
modeb  to  be  used,  it  b  possible  to  go  from  one  level  to  a  more  detailed  level.  Thb 
would,  for  instance,  allow  introduction  of  memory  allocation  demands  to  a  behavior 
description  defined  in  terms  of  larger  atoms;  thb  b  possible  if  their  detailed  behavior 
can  be  predicted.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  record  at  the  middle  level  of  detail  and 
transform  the  recording  to  either  of  the  others. 


6.6.S.  Directions  for  ftiture  work 

On  the  conceptual  end,  the  VCR  b  limited  by  the  model  of  graph  reduction  from 
which  it  drew  its  inspiration.  At  some  point  we  would  like  to  generalise  the  VCR  to 
allow  simulation  of  more  conventional  systems.  Thb  will  require  some  as-yet  unknown 
insight  to  avoid  the  explosion  of  detail  mentioned  above. 
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Several  areas  of  substantive  improvement  of  the  VCR  implementation  remain.  We 
would  like  to  see  a  more  systematic  way  of  specifying  reinterpretations,  and  a  more 
automatic  way  of  keeping  the  atom  sets  and  behavior  descriptions  linked.  A  file 
migration  system  to  allow  automatic  archiving  of  large  files,  under  pressure  of  disk 
space  demand,  would  improve  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  system. 
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Section  7 

The  Virtual  Computation  Recorder 


7.1.  Introduction 

The  Virtual  Computation  Recorder  (VCR)  is  a  simulation  system  providing  infor¬ 
mation  on  concurrent  program  execution.  The  simulation  system  records  a  large 
application’s  sequential  execution  behavior,  applies  concurrency  models  to  that 
behavior  description,  and  produces  a  concurrent  behavior  description  which  when  used 
to  drive  a  discrete  event  simulator  produces  detailed  information  on  concurrent  execu¬ 
tion.  Figure  7-1  illustrates  the  basic  components  of  the  VCR.  The  results  of  the  simu¬ 
lation  provide  information  about  the  concurrency  model’s  effectiveness  for  multiproces¬ 
sor  shared  memory  architectures.  We  provide  a  technical  description  of  the  VCR  and 
the  application  of  the  VCR  technology  to  two  application  domains,  a  concurrent  pro¬ 
gramming  system  and  a  natural  language  parsing  system. 

The  VCR  does  not  specify  the  method  of  creating  a  recording  other  than  define 
the  recording  format.  In  the  two  application  domains  discussed  in  this  report,  we 
annotated  interpreters  to  produce  the  sequential  execution  behavior  description.  For 
tractable  simulations,  careful  selection  of  the  annotation  points  is  necessary,  with  con¬ 
currency  models  specifying  the  level  of  detail  needed  in  the  recording.  One  must  cap¬ 
ture  enough  information  to  include  all  concurrency  of  interest,  while  hiding  unneces¬ 
sary  detail.  Although  fine-grained  execution  detail  should  be  hidden  in  the  simulation, 
the  simulation  must  account  for  the  time  spent  executing  the  fine-grained  detail  to 
produce  accurate  results. 

The  recording  consists  of  mtmma  representing  the  smallest  unit  of  execution.  Each 
atom  is  assigned  an  execution  duration  representing  the  execution  time  of  the  detail 
hidden  in  the  atoms..  Values  for  atom  duration  may  be  obtained  by  whatever  means 
suitable;  in  our  experiments  we  obtained  values  by  profiling  an  instrumented  sequen¬ 
tial  interpreter  (in  a  manner  similar  to  UNIX  gprof). 

Once  a  sequential  recording  is  made,  a  series  of  Temterprctmtum  programs 
transform  the  sequential  execution  description  into  a  concurrent  description  manipul- 
able  by  the  simulator  These  reinterpretation  programs  identify  concurrent  execution 
points  in  the  sequential  description  according  to  the  concurrency  model  under  test, 
and  transform  a  sequential  description  into  a  concurrent  description  (the  cnewrrent 
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recording). 

The  concurrent  recording  drives  the  simulator  or  pUgbmck  device  which  simulates 
a  multiprocessor  shared  memory  system.  The  number  of  processors  available  to  a  pro¬ 
gram,  a  runtime  parameter,  may  be  unlimited  (i.e.  a  processor  is  always  available 
when  requested)  or  finite  (>  l).  The  playback  produces  a  simulation  summary  and  a 
timestamped  trace  of  the  concurrent  recording.  A  series  of  programs  summarises  the 
concurrent  recording  producing  graphs  showing  the  amount  of  concurrency  over  time, 
speedup  over  the  sequential  execution,  and  process  length  distributions.  Additional 
playback  parameters  such  as  process  startup  overhead,  copying  costs  associated  with 
spawning  processes,  and  atom  duration  tables  permit  a  broad  study  of  potential  archi¬ 
tectures. 

The  two  application  domains  investigated  were  a  concurrent  programming  system 
under  development,  called  Juniper,  which  merges  the  functional  and  Lgic  program¬ 
ming  paradigms,  and  the  PUNDIT1  natural  language  processing  system.  Juniper  is  a 
programming  language  providing  the  properties  for  concurrent  execution  found  in 
functional  programming  languages  along  with  the  logic  programming  constructs  of 
Prolog-like  languages.  Of  interest  to  us  in  PUNDIT  was  the  amount  and  granularity 
of  OR-parallelism  in  the  grammar,  and  the  speedups  achievable  through  concurrent 
resolution  of  disjunctive  goals,  or. 

Our  investigation  of  Juniper  proved  the  VCR  concept  and  simulation  system  use¬ 
ful  for  simulating  concurrency;  since  useful,  large-grained  concurrency  models  were 
not  available,  we  report  no  results.  After  proving  the  VCR  concept  with  Juniper,  we 
applied  the  VCR  to  OR-parallelism  in  the  PUNDIT  parser,  and  produced  significant 
results.  We  showed  considerable  OR-parallelism  in  natural  language  parsing  systems; 
speedups  in  excess  of  20  times  for  many  sentences.  Concurrency  levels  spiked  to  over 
200  in  some  experiments  with  sustained  concurrency  of  50  not  uncommon;  long  tails  of 
low  concurrency  at  startup  and  finish  reduce  the  overall  speedup.  Results  showed  a 
linear  relationship  of  speedup  to  sentence  length,  and  speedup  corresponded  with 
search  focus,  a  measure  of  the  parser’s  ability  to  quickly  focus  on  the  correct  parse. 

7.2.  Recording 

A  recording  lists  the  execution  steps  required  to  produce  the  results  of  a  program. 
The  VCR  defines  no  recording  methodology  other  than  the  recording  must  consist  of 
14  byte  atoms  stored  in  binary  form  as  Table  7-1  describes. 

The  <user  define  d>  field  contains  user  defined  subfields  with  information  important  in 
identifying  concurrency,  and  differs  for  each  application.  Information  in  the  <user 
defined>  field  which  helps  relate  concurrent  execu  *  m  to  the  sequential  execution  may 
be  useful  in  interpreting  the  simulation  results. 

To  provide  flexibility  in  simulation,  the  VCR  maintains  timing  data  in  a  separate 
file;  allowing  the  use  of  different  timing  data  with  the  same  recording  (perhaps  to 

‘Prolo*  Understand*  Integrated  Text 
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Field 

EHBSI 

<user  define£> 

82 

atom 

10 

time-flag 

1 

time 

19 

Table  7-1:  Atom  Fields 


reflect  a  different  processor).  The  time  field  in  the  recording  contains  an  index  into  the 
timing  table,  but  at  times  the  timing  data  may  not  be  easily  kept  in  a  separate  file,  so 
the  time- flag  field  in  the  recording  specifies  whether  the  time  field  is  an  index  or  actual 
time  value.  The  timing  table  is  an  ASCII  file  of  records  terminated  with  newlines; 
each  record  contains  a  time  for  a  given  atom.  The  first  record  contains  the  sise  of  the 
timing  table. 

For  reusability  of  the  playback,  the  set  of  atoms  defined  for  the  application  has  a 
table  of  actions  which  specifies  how  to  simulate  an  atom,  primarily  selection  of  the 
next  atom.  The  playback  section(4)  of  this  report  defines  the  set  of  actions.  The  only 
restriction  on  the  recording  method  is  that  the  recording  expose  all  possible  con¬ 
currency  points  in  a  given  concurrency  model.  In  our  problem  domains  we  chose  to 
annotate  sequential  interpreters  to  produce  the  recordings.  In  choosing  the  annotation 
points,  one  needs  to  annotate  all  paths  through  the  program  and  capture  all  points 
where  concurrency  may  occur.  These  annotated  interpreters  are  slow,  so  an  essential 
feature  of  the  VCR  is  a  single  recording  of  an  application  containing  sufficient  detail 
to  produce  concurrent  recordings  for  any  model  desired.  This  means  that  in  annotat¬ 
ing  the  interpreter  r  ae  should  anticipate  all  possible  points  of  concurrency  for  all 
models  under  consideration;  otherwise,  the  interpreter  must  be  re-annotated  and  all 
recordings  recreated  for  each  model,  eliminating  the  advantage  of  using  a  single 
recording  for  testing  many  different  models.  The  principle  motivation  of  the  VCR  is  to 
produce  a  single  recording  of  an  application's  behavior  (very  time  consuming),  and  to 
play  back  this  recording  under  many  different  models  (relatively  fast). 

The  next  two  sections  describe  in  detail  the  annotations  used  in  the  two  applica¬ 
tions  under  test. 

7.2.1.  Juniper 

Juniper  is  a  functional  programming  language  based  upon  SASL  [1]  which  com¬ 
piles  to  SKI  combinators  [2]  and  includes  logic  variables.  We  used  an  early  version  of 
Juniper  called  Juniper-Bl  [3].  The  compiled  code  is  represented  as  a  binary  graph  of 
operators  and  associated  arguments.  An  interpreter  traverses  the  graph  following 
left-most  branches  in  search  of  operators  which  are  transformed  (reduced)  into  new 
operators  with  the  reductions  eventually  reducing  the  graph  to  a  node  representing  the 
solution,  if  one  exists.  Because  it  can  be  shown  that  combinator  based  programs  exhi¬ 
bit  referential  transparency,  combinator  based  programs  are  good  candidates  for 
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concurrent  execution.  The  concurrency  model  first  applied  to  Juniper  applications  was 
to  spawn  concurrent  processes  whenever  a  combinator  had  two  or  more  strict  argu¬ 
ments;  strict  arguments  must  be  reduced  to  a  value  before  combinator  reduction 
proceeds  [e.g.  the  plus  operator  must  evaluate  its  operands  before  being  reduced  to  the 
sum).  Any  recording  based  on  this  concurrency  model  should  contain  sufficient  detail 
to  identify  combinator  reductions  and  associated  strict  argument  evaluation. 

We  annotated  the  evaluation  of  all  combinators  and  their  arguments.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  annotated  all  significant  paths  through  the  interpreter  to  preserve  timing 
characteristics.  This  meant  annotating  all  branch  points  in  the  C  code  (if-then- else)  if 
the  different  branches  differed  in  length  substantially.  Any  recursive  function  calls 
were  bracketed  by  annotations,  and  any  for- while  loops  were  bracketed  by  annota¬ 
tions.  This  greatly  increased  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  recording,  but  allowed  for 
accurate  measurement  of  atoms.  Some  paths  representing  error  conditions  or  10  were 
not  annotated  because,  in  general,  these  paths  would  not  be  traversed  in  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  interest  (programs  would  work  correctly,  and  10  would  be  infrequent).  We 
compromised  the  accuracy  of  the  recording  to  reduce  the  recording  sise  by  removing 
annotations  around  some  very  short  loops  and  conditionals  where  alternatives  were 
about  the  same  length.  We  felt  the  improved  simulation  performance  and  disk  usage 
reductions  outweighed  the  slight  inaccuracies  in  concurrency  simulation.  Appendix 
7-A  lists  the  atoms  representing  the  annotations  in  the  Juniper-Bl  interpreter.  Most  of 
the  atoms  represent  paths  through  the  logic  programming  part  of  the  interpreter, 
which  did  not  expose  any  concurrency  for  this  model.  The  atoms  merely  reflect  time 
spent  in  the  logic  interpreter.  The  logic  programming  annotations  were  inserted  in 
anticipation  of  later  models  that  would  include  concurrent  logic  execution.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  design  philosopy  of  capturing  all  concurrency  points  for  all  models  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  recording. 

For  the  concurrency  model  studied  (evaluate  multiple  strict  arguments  con¬ 
currently),  three  atoms  are  of  interest,  BCRJE,  CR_E  and  EvaLE.  The  BCR_E  atom 
represents  the  attempt  to  reduce  a  combinator,  and  the  CR_E  atom  represents  the 
completion  of  a  combinator  reduction.  The  EvaLE  atom  represents  the  request  to 
evaluate  a  strict  argument.  A  simple  example  of  the  occurance  of  these  atoms  would 
be  in  evaluating  the  expression  «  +  4.  The  following  entries  would  appear  in  the 
recording: 
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bcrj:  + 


EvaLE  a 


Return_E  a 
EvaLE  b 


ReturnJE  b 


CRJE  + 

The  opportunity  to  spawn  concurrent  tasks  for  argument  evaluation  occurs  after  the 
BCRJE  atom.  In  the  above  example,  the  evaluation  of  operands  a  and  b  can  occur 
simultaneously  by  spawning  the  evaluation  of  b  before  beginning  the  evaluation  of  a. 
Another  atom  ReturnJE  represents  the  completion  of  an  operand  evaluation.  In  the 
addition  example,  the  first  ReturnJE  atom  represents  the  completion  of  the  evaluation 
of  a  and  control  returns  to  evaluating  the  +  combinator.  The  remaining  atoms  do  not 
expoee  any  concurrency  in  this  model,  and  are  simulated  sequentially  just  as  in  sequen¬ 
tial  execution. 

To  obtain  a  recording  a  program,  written  in  Juniper-Bl  source,  is  compiled  by  the 
Juniper-Bl  compiler  producing  a  graph  of  SKI  combine  tors.  The  compiler  passes  the 
object  code  (a  SKI  combinator  graph)  to  the  annotated  interpreter  which  executes  the 
compiled  program.  As  annotations  are  encountered,  the  interpreter  writes  a  record  of 
the  atom  to  a  disk  file  with  the  format  described  in  Table  7-2. 

Records  are  stored  in  binary  form  to  conserve  disk  space.  Not  all  atoms  use  every 
field.  For  example,  only  EvaLE  atoms2  use  the  branch  node  field  which  indicates  two 
successor  paths  for  the  atom,  one  representing  the  evaluation  of  the  combinator  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  other  representing  the  path  following  the  completion  of  argument 
evaluation.  The  three  fields  Reads,  Writes,  and  Makes  contain  the  counts  of  SKI 
graph  reads,  writes  and  node  creations  occurring  for  that  atom.  These  fields  permit 
parameterisation  of  memory  access  times,  and  had  we  chosen  a  distributed  memory 
model  permit  simulation  of  remote  memory  accesses. 


*  Another  atom  USEJEJ  also  naea  the  branch,  bat  it  ia  a  apeeial  eaae  of  EvaLE  and  in  thin  caae  can  be 
eonaidered  indiatingoiahable.  See  the  reinterpretation  aection  of  thia  paper  for  a  complete  description  of 
the  atoma. 
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Field 

Sise 

Description 

SKI  Node 

24 

Current  node  address  when  atom  occurred 

SKI  Branch 

24 

Node  address  where  an  argument  evaluation  begins 

Reads 

8 

Number  of  graph  reads  since  previous  atom 

Writes 

8 

Number  of  graph  writes  since  previous  atom 

Makes 

8 

Number  of  graph  node  creations  since  previous  atom 

Combinator 

10 

Current  combinator  name 

Atom 

10 

Atom  name 

Time  Flag 

1 

Flag  specifying  time  field  is  actual  or  indexed 

Time 

10 

Time  value  for  the  atom  or  an  index  into  a  table  of  times 

Table  7-2:  Juniper-Bl  Atom  Record  Format 


Atom  duration  is  not  determined  during  the  creation  of  the  recording.  Instead 
the  recording  specifies  an  index  into  a  table  of  durations.  Separate  duration  tables 
permit  simulation  of  different  speed  processors  without  requiring  repitition  of  the 
lengthy  recording  process. 

In  Juniper-Bl,  a  profiling  interpreter  calculates  the  atom  durations.  Each  atom 
annotation  serves  as  a  collection  point  for  clock  ticks  issued  by  the  profiler,  and  the 
number  of  ticks  recorded  since  the  previous  atom  occurance  measures  the  duration  of 
an  atom. 

The  interpreter  initiates  a  profiling  process  which  interrupts  the  interpreter  every 
clock  tick  (about  20  milliseconds  on  a  Sun  3).  An  interrupt  handler  in  the  interpreter 
counts  the  clock  ticks,  and  upon  encountering  an  annotation,  the  interpreter  records 
the  count  for  that  atom,  and  resets  the  counter.  The  interpreter  calculates  atom 
durations  after  interpreting  the  program  using  the  following  formula: 

,  number  of  eloek  ticks  . .  , 

atom  duration  — - ; - * - X  time  per  click 

number  of  occurancee 

For  large  programs  the  interpreter  must  do  some  garbage  collection  which  we  do  not 
include  in  our  model.  To  avoid  including  garbage  collection  time  in  our  measurements, 
special  annotations  around  the  garbage  collection  calls  save  the  clock  tick  count  prior 
to  garbage  collection  and  restore  the  count  immediately  upon  exiting  the  garbage  col¬ 
lector.  This  prevents  an  atom  from  being  unfairly  charged  for  a  garbage  collection. 

We  profile  a  different,  but  equivalent,  version  of  the  interpreter  to  avoid  including 
the  overhead  of  recording  the  atoms.  The  profiling  version  uses  the  annotations  of  the 
recording  version  with  a  compile  time  switch  replacing  the  recording  code  with  the 
profiling  code.  This  assures  that  the  profiling  measures  the  same,  code  recorded.  The 
profiling  version  incurs  only  a  small  amount  of  overhead  for  handling  counters. 


v 

*  t 
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7.2.2.  PUNDIT 

Considerable  research  has  been  done  on  OR-parallelism  in  logic  programming  with 
no  agreement  on  the  potential  speed  improvement.  Natural  language  systems  seemed 
a  good  application  to  explore  OR-parallelism  since  there  is  a  significant  amount  of 
grammatical  disjunction  (or)  in  natural  language  parsing,  and  sequential  execution  is 
slow.  PUNDIT  is  a  neural  language  processing  system  [4]  written  in  Prolog  and 
designed  principally  to  process  Navy  casualty  reports. 

We  began  with  a  simple  model  of  concurrency;  spawn  processes  for  disjunctive 
alternatives  whenever  encountered.  This  model  reveals  the  maximum  concurrency 
available,  although  many  short  processes  produce  some  inefficiencies  in  the  concurrent 
execution.  We  expect  refinements  in  the  model,  limiting  concurrency  to  alternatives 
more  likely  to  consume  large  amounts  of  processing,  to  produce  a  more  efficient  model. 
A  version  of  PUNDIT  already  existed  which  produced  a  trace  of  the  goals  attempted 
in  parsing  sentences.  This  information  exposed  the  concurrency  of  interest  to  us,  and 
this  PUNDIT  version  was  easily  adapted  to  the  VCR.  We  identified  a  small  group  of 
atoms  representing  the  start  and  completion  of  goals  and  backtracking  from  goal 
failures.  Table  7-3  shows  the  list  of  atoms. 

The  output  of  the  PUNDIT  recording  is  a  file  of  14  byte  binary  atoms  with  fields 
as  described  in  Table  7-4. 

A  profiler,  similar  to  Juniper-Bl’s  profiler,  calculates  atom  duration  in  the  PUN¬ 
DIT  parser.  The  annotations  in  the  PUNDIT  parser  serve  as  tick  collection  points  in 
the  profiler.  Since  a  single  atom,  Start-goal,  represents  the  attempt  to  resolve  many 
different  rules,  which  might  vary  greatly  in  time,  we  further  distinguish  collection  of 


Name 

Action 

Start_goal 

attempt  to  resolve  a  goal 

Complete_goal 

successful  completion  of  a  goal 

FaiLgoal 

unsuceetsful  completion  of  a  goal 

Backtrack 

backtrack  to  a  alternate  rule  of  a  disjunction 

Table  7-3:  Atoms  in  PUNDIT  Recording 


Field 

Size 

Description 

level 

24 

current  level  of  the  parse  tree 

type 

8 

name  of  grammar  rule  being  resolved 

label 

24 

identifies  a  disjunction  and  its  alternatives 

rule 

24 

pointer  to  a  table  giving  full  grammar  rule  definition 

event 

10 

atom  name 

tflag 

1 

flag  indicating  a  actual  time  or  index  in  the  time  field 

19 

contains  the  atom  duration  or  index  into  table  of  durations 

Table  7-4:  PUNDIT  Recording  Format 
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times  by  the  type  field  in  the  recording.  For  example,  a  Start-goal  atom  representing 
the  attempt  to  parse  a  subject  may  have  a  different  time  associated  with  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  that  instance  of  a  Start-goal  than  the  attempt  to  parse  a  verb.  This  is  also 
done  for  Fail-goal,  Complete-goal  and  Backtrack.  Two  fields  distinguish  atoms  in  a 
recording,  the  atom  field  and  the  type  field.  With  this  view  one  might  say  that  there 
are  over  400  atoms  in  PUNDIT,  since  there  are  over  100  different  grammar  rules 
(types),  and  each  of  the  four  primary  atom’s  type  fields  may  have  one  of  the  more 
than  100  different  type  field  values.  Table  7-5  lists  the  values  for  the  type  field. 


adjadj 

apos 

appos 

assert  _frag 

assertion 

astg 

atom 

avar 

be_aux 

clshould 

center 

commaopt 

compound 

conj_wd 

dpi 

dplpn 

dp2 

dp2pn 

dp3 

dp3pn 

dpsn 

dstg 

eqtovo 

fragment 

howqastg 

interaaLpunct 

isr 

la 

lar 

lari 

lcda 

lit 

In 

lnamer 

Inr 

lnsr 

lp 

lpro 

lpror 

lq 

lqnr 

lqr 

ltvr 

lv 

lvenr 

lvingr 

Ivr 

namestg 

nnn 

np_selection 

npn 

npos 

nq 

nqnvar 

nsnwh 

nstg 

nstg_frag 

nstgo 

nsvingo 

ntovo 

null 

nulLaux 

mill  main 

nullc 

nulln 

nullobj 

nullwh 

nvar 

objbe 

objbe_frag 

object 

objtovo 

or 

passobj 

pn 

pnn 

pnpn 

predicate 

qn 

qnpos 

qpos 

question 

ra 

rel_clause 

restr 

rn 

rpro 

rq 

runon 

r v 

sa 

sentence 

snwh 

subO 

subl 

sub7 

subject 

sven 

svo 

thats 

tovo 

tpos 

tvo 

veno 

venpass 

vingo 

VO 

vso_selection 

war 

wh 

wh_question 

whin 

xor 

serocopula 

Table  7-5:  Types  for  PUNDIT  Atoms 
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7.2.  Reinterpretations 

Reinterpretations  transform  a  recording  by  applying  the  constraints  of  a  con¬ 
current  execution  model  to  the  sequential  recording.  The  principle  motivation  for  rein¬ 
terpretations  is  to  apply  a  concurrency  model  to  the  recording,  and  thus  produce  a 
behavior  description  of  the  program  running  concurrently.  The  playback  itself  is .  a 
reinterpretation  of  the  recording  which  simulates  concurrent  execution  based  on  the 
durations  assigned  to  atoms  and  produces  a  timestamped  record  of  the  concurrent  exe¬ 
cution.  Since  the  playback,  by  itself  is  such  an  important  component  of  the  VCR,  a 
separate  discussion  appears  in  section  4. 

We  apply  several  types  of  reinterpretations  apply  to  recordings, 
e  Spawn  Insertion 
e  Graph  Building 
e  Atom  Compression 
e  Atom  Insertion 

Spawn  insertion  reinterpretations  apply  the  choeen  static  concurrency  model  to 
the  recording.  This  introduces  a  new  atom,  SPAWN_E,  to  the  recording  specifying  the 
concurrent  execution  of  a  sequence  of  atoms.  Graph  building  transforms  the  recording 
into  an  acyclic  directed  graph  more  easily  manipulable  by  the  playback.  Another  rein¬ 
terpretation  program  recognizes  that  many  atoms  exist  only  to  preserve  timing  charac¬ 
teristics  and  are  otherwise  unnecessary  in  concurrent  simulation.  The  atom  compres¬ 
sion  program  searches  for  threads  of  sequential  execution  and  compresses  the  threads 
into  a  single  atom  whose  duration  is  the  sum  of  the  atom  durations  in  the  thread. 

This  improves  playback  performance  and  reduces  demand  for  disk  space.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  set  of  atoms  may  not  express  an  event  of  interest  in  the  playback,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  sequence  of  atoms  may  be  of  interest,  but  are  not  readily  apparent.  Rein¬ 
terpretation  programs  may  insert  atoms  .presenting  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  and 
the  playback  record  its  occur ance  recorded.  The  insertion  of  an  atom  generally  should 
not  affect  the  timing,  so  inserted  atoms  usually  have  no  duration. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  reinterpretation  programs  used  in  the  two 
application  domains,  Juniper-Bl  and  PUNDIT. 

7.8.1.  Juniper-Bl 

Two  types  of  reinterpretation  programs  were  developed  for  the  Juniper-Bl  stu¬ 
dies,  a  spawn  insertion  progam  and  an  atom  compression  program.  The  spawn  inser¬ 
tion  program,  representing  the  concurrency  model  under  test,  inserts  SPAWN_E  atoms 
at  the  start  of  combinator  reduction  for  combine  tors  with  multiple  strict  arguments. 
The  SPAWNJS  atom  directs  the  playback  to  simulate  a  process  representing  a  strict 
argument  evaluation.  The  parent  process  simulates  ‘.he  first  strict  argument  evalua¬ 
tion,  after  spawning  processes  to  simulate  the  remaining  strict  arguments.  Most  of 
these  combinatora  are  arithmetic  combinators  such  as  addition  and  subtraction  (see 
Table  7-6).  The  reduction  steps  consist  of  a  sequence  of  atoms  bracketed  by 
BCR_E(begin  combinator  reduction)  and  CRJB  atoms(complete  combinator  reduction). 


MATCH 

2 

EQ 

2 

GR 

2 

GRE 

2 

MUCHGR 

2 

MINUS 

2 

PLUS 

2 

TIMES 

2 

INTDIV 

2 

FDIV 

2 

MOD 

2 

POWER 

2 

Table  7-6:  Combinators  -with  Multiple  Strict  Arguments 

Within  that  sequence  two  or  more  EVAL_E  atoms  indicate  the  demand  for  argument 
evaluation.  The  reinterpretation  program  locates  the  appropriate  atom  sequences, 
finds  the  EVALJE  atoms  associated  with  that  combine  tor,  inserts  the  necessary 
SPAWNJE  atoms  immediately  following  the  BCRJB  atom,  and  inserts  LABEL _E 
atoms  immediately  before  the  threads  representing  the  argument  evaluations.  The 
graph  building  representation  uses  the  LABEL  .J3  atoms  to  link  the  SPAWN_E  atoms 
to  the  appropriate  subgraph  representing  the  argument’s  evaluation,  and  removes  the 
LABELJB  atoms.  Figure  7-2  illustrates  the  spawn  insertion  for  the  addition  combina- 
tor. 


BCR_E  + 

BCR_E  + 

SPAWNJE  b 

EVALJE a 

EVAL_E  a 

<body  of  EVAL_E  a> 

<body  of  EVAL  J2  a> 
N. 

Ret  JB  a 

- 1> 

Ret_E  a 

EVALJE b 

<body  of  EVAL_E  B> 

EVAL_E  b 

LABELJB  b 

Cbody  of  EVAL_E  b> 

Ret_E  b 

Ret  JB  b 

CR_E  + 

GR_E  4- 

Figure  7-2:  Spawn  Insertion  for  Juniper-Bl 
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The  concurrent  execution  truce  would  show  a  process  (l)  (see  Figure  7-3) 
encountering  the  BCRJ3  +  atom,  spawning  process  2  to  evaluate  b,  evaluation  of  a, 
and  then  attempting  to  evaluate  b  at  which  point  process  1  would  recognize  that  the 
value  of  b  was  available  (process  2  had  generated  the  result)  or  the  evaluation  of  b 
was  in  progress.  If  in  progress,  process  1  would  be  suspended  until  process  2  had 
evaluated  b  when  process  1  would  be  activated  and  complete  the  combinator  reduc¬ 
tion  (CRJ3  +). 

After  applying  the  concurrency  model  (spawn  insertion  reinterpretation),  many 
sequences  or  threads  of  atoms  have  no  relevance  in  evaluating  the  concurrency  model 
other  than  simulating  the  passage  of  time.  These  threads  can  be  compressed  into  a 
single  atom  whose  duration  is  the  sum  of  the  durations  of  all  atoms  in  the  thread. 
Compression  improves  simulation  performance  by  reducing  the  number  of  events;  per¬ 
formance  and  minimization  of  simulation  detail  are  a  principle  motivation  for  the 
VCR. 

Sequences  of  atoms  not  representing  the  reduction  of  combine  tors  with  multiple 
strict  arguments  may  be  compressed  into  a  single  atom  with  the  exception  of  sequences 
containing  EvaLE  and  Ret_E  atoms  which  bracket  an  argument  evaluation.  Since 
argument  sharing  occurs  in  Juniper-Bl,  these  threads  must  not  be  compressed.  The 
evaluation  of  a  shared  argument  is  not  determined  until  playback  when  the  first 

Process  1  Process  2 


BCRJ3  + 
SPAWN JJ  b 


EVALJSa 

<body  of  EVALJE  a> 


RetJE)  a 

EVALJE  b  (wait) 


CRJE  + 


i 


<body  of  EVALJE  b> 


RetJE  b 


Figure  7-3:  Concurrent  Execution  in  Juniper-Bl 


demand  for  the  argument  value  causes  the  simulation  of  the  thread  Compression  may 
occur  within  the  boundaries  of  an  EvaLE /Ret_E  pair.  Figure  7-4  illustrates  the  use  of 
compression. 

7.2.2.  PUNDIT 

For  the  OR-parallelism  experiments  with  PUNDIT,  we  used  three  reinterpretation 
programs:  a  spawn  reinterpreter  identifies  concurrency,  a  compression  reinterpretation 
removes  unnecessary  atoms  not  needed  in  concurrent  execution,  and  an  atom  insertion 
reinterpretation  identifies  successful  parses. 

The  spawn  insertion  program  finds  the  initial  attempt  to  resolve  a  disjunction  and 
inserts  spawn  atoms  for  all  but  the  first  alternative.  This  is  done  in  two  passes;  the 
first  identifies  all  the  alternatives  and  the  second  inserts  the  SPAWN_E  atoms.  Label 
fields  identify  alternatives  of  a  particular  instance  of  a  disjunction  uniquely  assigned 
by  the  recording  interpreter  to  each  disjunction  encountered.  The  first  pass  of  the 
insertion  program  identifies  the  disjunctions  and  associated  alternatives  by  the  label 
fields  and  builds  an  internal  structure  of  pairs,  labels  and  count  of  alternatives,  for 
each  disjunction.  The  second  pass  inserts  n-1  SPAWN_E  atoms  (for  a  disjunction 
with  n  alternatives)  immediately  after  the  initial  attempt  to  resolve  the  disjunction. 

In  the  simulation,  the  parent  process  resolves  the  first  alternative,  while  the  spawned 
processes  resolve  the  remaining  alternatives  concurrently.  The  first  pass  of  the  spawn 
reinterpretation  program  inserts  a  LABEL  E  atom  marking  the  initial  point  of  alter¬ 
native  resolution.  There  is  a  one-one  correspondence  between  LABEL _E  atoms  and 
SPAWNJ3  atoms.  To  maintain  this  correspondence,  a  pair  (anootated  interpreter  gen¬ 
erated  label,  alternative  number)  links  the  SPAWN_E  with  the  appropriate  label 
record.  To  illustrate:  consider  the  grammar  rule  a  :.*■■  b;c;d  which  has  alternatives  b, 
e,  and  d  as  alternatives  0,  1,  and  2.  If  the  recording  interpreter  assigns  label  1  to 


BCR_E 


CRJE 

BCRJ3 

EVAL_E 

Ret_E 

CR_E 


->  COMPRESS  JE 
EVALJS 


Ret _ E 

COMPRESS  JE 
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disjunction  a,  then  the  SPAWN_E  atoms  generated  for  alternatives  e  and  d  are 
assigned  pairs  (1,1)  and  (1,2),  respectively. 

The  previous  description  is  a  very  general  description  of  the  insertion  of  spawns. 
Disjunctions  appear  in  several  different  forms  in  the  recording  causing  variations  in  the 
insertions  dependent  on  their  form.  Appendix  7-B  shows  the  various  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
junction  and  the  transformations  made  to  insert  SPAWNJE  and  LABEL JE  atoms  in 
the  recording. 

Our  initial  concurrency  model  spawns  processes  to  resolve  all  alternatives  for 
every  disjunction  encountered  except  xor  disjunctions  which  simulated  sequentially. 

We  call  this  model  full  spawning.  Future  experiments  may  select  certain  disjunctions 
(those  with  lengthy  resolution  times)  for  concurrent  processing  and  resolve  sequentially 
thoee  with  short  resolution  times.  With  a  full  spawning  model,  backtracking  was  not 
needed  except  in  xor  disjunctions.  Since  the  sequential  recording  contains  backtrack¬ 
ing  to  resolve  disjunction  alternatives,  these  BacktrackJB  and  FAIL_E  atoms  must  be 
removed  in  a  fully  spawned  model.  A  compression  reinterpretation  program  locates 
sequences  of  Backtrack__E  and  FAIL  E  atoms  representing  backtracking  to  an  alterna¬ 
tive  and  compresses  these  sequences  into  a  single  atom,  called  a  STOPJE  atom.  This 
replacement  STOPJB  atom  signals  the  simulator  to  terminate  the  process  (processes 
terminate  upon  failure).  The  duration  for  the  STOPJB  atom  is  the  value  of  the  first 
atom  in  the  sequence  of  BacktrackJB-FAlL  JE  atoms.  This  differs  from  the  Juniper 
compression  (which  sums  the  times  of  compressed  atoms)  since  the  backtracking  is  not 
done  in  the  concurrent  model. 

Another  reinterpretation  program  identifies  successful  parses  since  i',  is  of  interest 
to  know  when  a  successful  parse  tree  is  available  for  semantic  analysis  in  the  con¬ 
current  execution.  The  successful  resolution  of  a  goal  (a  Complete_goal  atom)  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  a  BacktrackJB  atom  indicates  a  successful  parse.  The  rein¬ 
terpretation  program  finds  these  instances  and  replaces  the  BacktrackJB  atom  with 
two  atoms,  a  Success  JE  atom  and  a  STOPJB  atom3.  To  preserve  the  correct  timing 
characteristics,  the  reinterpertation  program  associates  a  duration  of  sero  with  success 
atoms,  and  uses  the  BacktrackJB  atom’s  duration  for  the  STOPJB  atom  duration  . 

7.3.3.  Graph  Building  Reinterpreter 

To  provides  an  easily  manipulate  structure  for  the  playback,  the  VCR  requires 
input  to  the  playback  be  an  acyclic  directed  graph  of  atoms  called  an  ABG  or  abstract 
behavior  graph.  The  final  reinterpretation  program  transforms  recordings  into  the 
ABG  format. 

The  graph  consists  of  nodes  representing  the  atoms  and  edges  emanating  from  a 
node  representing  paths  to  successor  atoms.  A  node  may  have  more  than  one  enter¬ 
ing  edge  and  sero,  one  or  two  exiting  edges.  The  number  of  exiting  edges  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  class  of  the  node  which  is  assigned  to  each  atom  by  the  simulation  study 
designer.  The  class  determines  how  the  playback  treats  the  exiting  edges,  a  id  is 

*In  fall  ■pawning  th«  additional  pama  have  already  been  npawned,  to  no  farther  proceeding  is  available. 
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described  in  Table  7-7.  Most  nodes  have  only  a  single  entering  edge  except  nodes  with 
edges  coming  from  Eval  nodes  which  may  have  an  aribitrary  number.  These  multiple 
incoming  edges  occur  when  subgraphs  are  shared  which  occur  in  the  Juniper-Bl  appli¬ 
cations  (a  full  discussion  on  the  handling  of  Eval  nodes  and  shared  subgraphs  appears 
in  the  description  of  the  playback). 

Figure  7-5  illustrates  the  traversal  by  the  playback  of  several  classes  of  nodes. 
The  sequential  nodes  have  a  single  exiting  edge  and  the  playback  merely  follows  the 
single  edge.  One  can  simulate  sequential  execution  by  skipping  the  concurrent  model 


Sequential 

0 

single  edge 

Eval 

1 

two  edges;  push  second  edge  onto  call  stack; 

follow  branch  edge  first;  upon  return  follow  second  edge 

Return 

2 

no  edges;  pop  next  edge  from  call  stack 

Use 

3 

same  as  Eval;  used  for  shared  values 

Spawn 

4 

two  edges;  branch  edge  indicates  initial  atom  of  new  process; 
second  edge  begins  immediately  as  successor  to  parent  process 

Label 

5 

marker;  not  in  the  resulting  ABG 

Stop 

6 

no  edges;  terminate  process  do  not  pop  call  stack 

Table  7-7:  Classification  of  Graph  Node  Edges 


Spawn  Return 


Figure  7-5:  ABG  Node  Traversal 
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reinterpretation  step  and  the  graph  builder  would  create  a  graph  of  only  sequential 
nodes.  The  spawn  node  represents  the  identification  of  concurrent  threads  and  con¬ 
tains  two  exiting  edges.  The  first  points  to  a  subgraph  containing  the  atoms  for 
representing  the  new  process,  while  the  second  points  to  the  subgraph  of  atoms 
representing  the  continuing  work  of  the  original  process.  The  Eval /Use  nodes  are 
treated  like  a  function  call,  execute  the  body  of  the  function  and  return  upon  comple¬ 
tion  to  the  step  immediately  after  the  call.  One  edges  points  to  a  subgraph  represent¬ 
ing  the  function  and  the  second  represents  the  continuation  point  after  the  first  edge’s 
subgraph  has  been  traversed.  The  handling  of  these  nodes  in  the  playback  uses  a 
stack  to  save  the  second  edge  from  Eval /Use  nodes.  Related  to  the  Eval/Use  nodes  is 
the  Return  node  which  terminates  the  subgraph  pointed  to  by  an  Eval/Use  node. 
Return  nodes  have  no  exiting  edges  and  signal  the  playback  to  pop  the  Eval  stack  to 
determine  the  next  node.  The  Stop  node  (not  pictured)  has  no  exiting  edges  and  sig¬ 
nals  the  playback  to  terminate  the  process.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  a  Return  node 
with  an  empty  stack. 

The  format  of  the  ouput  is  a  binary  file  with  record  sise  the  same  for  ABG's  of 
PUNDIT  and  Juniper-Bl  recordings,  but  the  fields  differ  due  to  differences  in  the 
recordings.  A  compile  time  switch  in  the  ABG  builder  and  in  the  playback  selects  the 
correct  record  definitions  for  the  recording.  Table  7-8  and  Table  7-0  describe  the  ABG 
formats  for  Juniper-Bl  and  PUNDIT.  The  ABG  builder  initialises  the  reserved  field, 
used  by  the  playback,  to  binary  seros.  successor  and  branch  fields  represent  the  edge 
paths  from  the  node  and  are  integers  specifying  successor  node  numbers  which  are 
relative  node  addresses  from  the  first  record  in  the  binary  file  (1  relative).  Integer  sero 
(0)  in  a  successor  or  branch  field  indicates  no  edge. 

The  ABG  builder  resolves  the  edge  paths  (successor  and  branch)  for  each  node  in 
the  input  stream.  Since  the  destination  generally  appears  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
spawn  node,  branch  addresses  in  a  spawn  must  be  determined  later.  The  ABG  builder 
maintains  a  linked  list  of  unresolved  spawn  node  addresses,  and  as  it  encounters  desti¬ 
nation  nodes  identified  by  label  atoms,  completes  the  spawn  branch  addresses  and 
removes  the  entry  from  the  linked  list. 

evaluation  node  branch  addresses,  although  similar  to  tpawn  nodes,  have  branch 
nodes  immediately  following  the  evaluation  node  and  successor  nodes  somewhat  later 
in  the  input  stream.  The  successor  addresses  then  are  not  resolvable  immediately,  and 
the  ABG  builder  uses  a  similar  scheme  for  successor  address  resolution. 

Because  spawn  and  eval  nodes  must  be  kept  in  memory  until  completed,  memory 
requirements  for  the  ABG  builder  may  exceed  system  limits  for  large  recordings.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  the  ABG  manages  its  own  graph  memory  to  ensure  sufficient 
memory.  The  ABG  builder  allocates  graph  nodes  in  large  blocks  (usually  1000  or  2000 
node  blocks),  and  writes  completed  blocks  to  a  disk  file  freeing  a  block  for  new  nodes. 
In  the  case  when  a  new  block  is  needed  and  no  blocks  can  be  written,  incomplete 
blocks  (needing  only  spawn/eval  address  resolution)  may  be  written  to  the  disk  file 
and  later  read  into  memory  to  resolve  an  address.  The  ABG  builder  program  begins 
using  only  the  memory  it  needs  and  allocates  additional  memory  as  needed  until  no 
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successor 

24 

pointer  to  the  successor  node 

read 

8 

count  of  SKI  graph  reads 

branch 

24 

pointer  to  the  branch  node  of  an  Eval  or  spawn 

write 

8 

count  of  SKI  graph  writes 

ski-node 

24 

the  current  position  in  the  SKI  graph 

makes 

8 

count  of  the  SKI  graph  node  creations  for  this  atom 

reserved 

16 

fields  used  by  the  playback 

event 

10 

the  atom  name 

comb_joame 

10 

the  combine  tor  name  being  reduced 

time_flag 

1 

same  as  in  recording 

time 

10 

index  into  duration  table  or  actual  time  if  time_fiag  set 

Table  7-8:  Juniper-Bl  Abstract  Behavior  Graph  Format 


successor 

24 

pointer  to  the  successor  node 

branch 

24 

pointer  to  the  thread  representing  an  alternative  evaluation 

rule 

24 

index  into  a  table  containing  the  rule  being  resolved 

level 

24 

current  level  in  the  parse  tree 

reserved 

16 

fields  used  by  the  playback 

event 

10 

atom  name 

type 

10 

name  of  the  rule  being  rsolved 

time_flag 

1 

set  if  time  field  contains  an  actual  value 

time 

10 

index  into  table  of  atom  durations  or  actual  duration  value 

Table  7-0:  PUNDIT  Abstract  Behavior  Graph  Format 


additional  memory  is  available  or  until  reaching  a  eompiled-in  upper  bound  on 
memory  for  graph  nodes.  This  memory  management  scheme  degrades  performance  of 
the  graph  builder  somewhat,  but  does  guarantee  sufficient  memory  to  build  the  ABG. 

7.4.  Playback 

The  final  step  in  the  VCR  process  is  the  reinterpretation  of  the  ABG  as  a  con¬ 
currently  executing  program  on  a  shared  memory  multiprocessor.  The  playback,  a 
discrete  event  simulation  tool,  accomplishes  this  task  and  produces  a  timestamped 
recording  describing  concurrent  execution  behavior.  The  playback  permits  many  of 
the  architectural  parameters  to  be  set  at  runtime,  thus  permitting  a  wide  range  of 
experiments,  and  its  flexible  design  permits  evaluation  of  many  different  applications 
even  though  the  atoms  in  an  ABG  change  from  application  to  application. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  playback;  a  batch  version  for  dding  large  numbers 
of  experiments  with  a  variety  of  parameter  settings,  and  an  interactive  version  using 
the  standard  Sun  window  system  to  permit  limited  observation  of  the  simulation’s  pro¬ 
gress. 
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The  batch  version  provides  much  better  performance,  and  meet  of  the  simulation 
runs  used  in  producing  the  results  shown  later  used  the  batch  version.  The  batch  ver¬ 
sion  uses  command  line  arguments  to  specify  the  experimental  parameters  (see  Table 
7-10). 

The  atom  table  file,  the  “-e  <file-name>”  command  line  option,  specifies  the  file  map¬ 
ping  atoms  to  node  classes.  Each  application  has  its  own  atom  table  file.  The  file 
consists  of  records  of  ASCII  strings  followed  by  an  integer;  the  strings  being  the  atom 
name  and  the  integer  its  class.  In  the  ABG  the  atom  name  field  of  a  node  is 
represented  as  an  integer  which  is  derived  from  its  position  in  the  atom  table  file. 
Table  7-11  specifies  that  the  START_GOAL_E  atom  is  represented  in  the  ABG  as  sero 
and  a  sequential  node  while  COMPLETE_GOAL_E  is  represented  as  one  and  also  a 
sequential  node.  See  Table  7-7  in  the  ABG  description  for  atom  table  class  values. 


ST ART_G  O  AL_E  0 

COMPLETELG  OAL_E  0 
FAIL_GOAL_E  0 

BACKTRACKS  0 

SPAWNS  4 

LABELS  5 

STOPS  # 

DUMMYS  1 

SUCCESSS _ 0 


Table  7-11:  PUNDIT  Atoms 

The  playback  selects  the  atom  timing  table  by  appending  ".times”  to  the  ABG 
file  name,  and  assumes  the  location  to  be  the  current  directory.  The  startup  overhead 
and  number  of  processors  are  optional  arguments,  with  defaults  of  sero  (0) 
microseconds  startup  overhead  and  unlimited  processors. 

With  these  runtime  parameters,  we  can  create  many  different  architectural 
configurations  including  simulating  different  CPU’s  by  using  different  timing  tables  for 
the  same  ABG.  We  have  made  use  of  the  flexibility  of  timing  files  to  avoid  rerecording 
applications  when  we  improved  the  atom  duration  measurement.  In  some  instances 
changing  the  timing  values  requires  reapplying  the  reinterpretations  to  the  recording 
because  some  timing  values  are  embedded  into  the  ABG.  This  happens  if  a  compres¬ 
sion  reinterpretation  uses  values  from  a  timing  table  to  determine  the  time  for  a 
compressed  atom.  In  the  PUNDIT  application  the  concurrency  reinterpretation 


•e  <file-name>  table  of  atoms  file  name 
-a  <file-name>  ABG  file  name 

-s  <number>  process  startup  overhead  in  microseconds 
-p  <number>  maximum  available  processors _ 

Table  7-10:  Batch  Version  Command  Line  Arguments 
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program  embeds  the  cost  (in  terms  of  time)  of  spawning  tasks  (copying  of  unshared 
data)  directly  in  the  spawn  nodes  via  a  command  line  parameter.  Any  change  in  the 
spawning  cost  required  rerunning  the  reinterpretation  programs.  The  VCR  design 
anticipated  rerunning  the  reinterpretation  programs  and  care  was  taken  to  ensure 
good  performance,  so  the  cost  of  rerunning  the  reinterpretation  programs  is  small. 

Execution  of  the  interactive  version  creates  a  Sun  view  window  consisting  of 
subwindows  with  buttons  and  fields  for  selecting  the  simulation  parameters  and  five 
strip  chart  subwindows  for  displaying  atom  occurrences.  Simulation  parameters  are 
the  ABG  file  name,  the  timing  file  name,  the  atom  table  file  name,  the  process  startup 
overhead,  and  the  maximum  number  of  available  processors  for  the  simulation  ran.  In 
addition,  a  button  is  available  to  select  up  to  five  atoms  for  display  on  the  strip 
charts.  The  strip  charts  show  the  occurrence  of  selected  atoms  as  spikes  on  the  strips. 
Each  strip  chart  displays  occurrences  of  a  single  atom  during  a  simulation.  This  per¬ 
mits  limited  observation  of  the  simulation’s  progress.  Also,  as  an  aid  in  observing  the 
simulation’s  progress,  the  interactive  playback  continuously  displays  the  count  of 
atoms  executed  in  the  window.  -6  shows  the  screen  format  schematically. 
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The  playback  produces  two  output  files  and  a  short  summary  of  the  run  (written 
to  standard  output).  One  output  file,  pundit_trace,  is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
simulation  run.  The  format  is  similar  to  an  ASCII  version  of  the  recording  but  with 
additional  atoms  inserted  to  mark  process  initiation  and  termination,  and  all  records 
contain  atom  completion  times  and  process  identification  information.  Table  7-12 
shows  the  pundit^trace  file  format.  The  playback  could  produce  a  recording  format 
file,  as  the  annotated  interpreters  do,  which  could  then  be  reinterpreted  and  played 
again  by  the  playback.  Currently  we  have  found  no  immediate  need  for  the  recording 
format,  and  our  interests  are  only  in  analysing  the  output  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  concurrency  policy.  The  second  output  file,  and  the  information  written  to  stan¬ 
dard  output  summarise  the  simulation  run  giving  the  number  of  atoms  simulated,  con¬ 
currency  rates(maximum  and  average),  and  process  lifetimes  (average,  maximum  and 
minimum).  A  sample  fragment  of  the  outputs  appear  in  Appendix  7-C. 

The  playback  uses  a  timeslicing  mechanism  to  service  all  active  unblocked 
processes.  The  timesliee  length  is  a  compile  time  option,  and  for  our  experiments 
represented  1  millisecond.  Choosing  a  timesliee  value  too  small  can  impact  the 
playback’s  performance.  A  process  table  contains  information  about  each  process 
created  during  the  simulation.  For  each  timesliee  all  active  processes  assigned  to  a 
processor  receive  service.  A  process  table  entry  with  a  terminated  or  blocked  process 
receives  no  service.  Each  process  has  an  ABG  atom  associated  with  it  which 
represents  the  next  atom  to  occur  and  a  time  when  the  atom  occurs  (time  remaining). 
The  playback  decrements  the  atom’s  remaining  time  by  the  timesliee  length  until  the 
duration  reaches  sero,  at  which  time  the  playback  triggers  the  event  and  executes 
actions  defined  by  the  atom.  In  most  instances,  this  means  selecting  successor  atoms, 
if  any,  and  possibly  spawning  a  new  process.  Once  the  playback  determines  a  succes¬ 
sor,  the  playback  updates  the  process  table  entry  with  a  new  atom  and  calculates  the 
time  to  trigger  the  event.  If  the  timesliee  length  is  less  than  the  time  remaining  for  an 
event  occurence,  the  difference  is  subtracted  from  the  successor  atom’s  occurence  time. 
More  than  one  atom  may  be  triggered  in  a  single  timesliee  for  a  process  if  the  dura¬ 
tions  of  consecutive  atoms  are  smaller  than  the  timesliee  length.  The  playback 
updates  data  on  the  number  of  active  processes,  the  site  of  queues  for  processes 
blocked  due  to  insufficient  number  of  processors,  and  counters  for  the  number  of  atoms 


Atom  (from  ABG) 

ABG  node  number 
<user-defined  fields >  (from  ABG) 
atom  duration  (from  ABG) 
atom  occurrence  time 
process  number 
processor  number 

process  link _ 

Table  7-12:  pundiLJraee  File  Format 
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occurring  after  each  times  lice. 

The  playback  handles  five  basic  types  of  atoms,  sequential  single  successor  atoms, 
evaluation  atoms  with  two  successors,  return  atoms  with  no  successors,  terminate 
atoms  with  no  successors,  and  spawn  atoms  with  two  successors,  one  a  branch  for  a 
new  process.  The  simulation  of  a  sequential  atom  merely  designates  the  single  succes¬ 
sor  atom  as  the  next  atom  simulated  for  that  process. 

The  evaluation  atoms  specify  simulation  of  the  branch  path  first,  and  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  branch,  simulation  of  the  second  successor  path.  This  acts  like  a  func¬ 
tion  call;  execute  the  function  first,  and  upon  return  execute  what  follows  the  function. 
To  accomplish  this  the  playback  associates  a  call  stack  with  each  process  to  maintain 
a  list  of  successors.  The  third  atom  type,  the  return  atom,  terminates  a  branch  of  the 
ABG  causing  the  call  stack  to  be  popped  to  produce  the  process’s  next  atom.  Return 
atoms  contain  no  successor  atoms.  An  empty  call  stack  causes  process  termination 
which  may  not  mean  an  error  under  some  models. 

The  evaluation  and  return  node  classes  were  needed  to  handle  shared  expressions 
in  Juniper-Bl  whose  implementation  permits  sharing  of  common  sub-expressions.  The 
evaluation-return  construct  permits  isolation  of  the  shared  sub-expression  in  the  simu¬ 
lation.  In  a  recording  several  evaluation  nodes  may  have  the  same  branch  addresses 
to  represent  the  sharing  of  a  common  subexpression.  In  the  playback  the  first  refer¬ 
ence  encountered  simulates  the  sub-expression  evaluation  producing  a  result  or  value. 
Subsequent  references  need  only  retrieve  the  result.  To  simulate  this  situation  prop¬ 
erly  a  control  mechanism  in  the  playback  locks  the  ABG  subgraph  from  access  by 
later  references  during  the  simulation  of  the  sub-expression.  Once  the  sub-expression 
simulation  completes,  the  simulation  of  its  return  node,  references  to  the  sub¬ 
expression  must  simulate  the  retrieval  of  the  result  only.  The  control  mechanism  in 
the  playback  marks  the  head  node  of  the  ABG  blocked  when  the  first  reference  to  the 
sub-expression  begins  simulation.  The  playback  suspends  any  processes  referring  to 
this  blocked  node  until  the  initial  reference  completes  the  sub-expression  simulation. 
The  return  node  simulation  marks  the  block  at  the  head  of  the  sub-expression’s  graph 
complete,  and  any  processes  blocked  on  that  sub-expression  resume.  For  the  Juniper- 
Bl  application  the  retrieval  of  a  previously  computed  result  caused  a  small  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  creating  a  small  subgraph  in  the  ABG.  Since  we  do  not  know  which 
evaluations  cause  the  sub-expression  to  be  evaluated  in  a  parallel  system,  we  must 
provide  all  references  to  the  sub-expression  equal  ability  to  evaluate  or  retrieve  the 
result.  We  accomplish  this  by  having  all  evaluations  point  to  the  subgraph  represent¬ 
ing  sub-expression  evaluation  and  the  head  of  the  sub-expression  subgraph  point  to  the 
subgraph  representing  result  retrieval  via  the  branch  address  field.  In  JuniperBl  the 
head  of  the  sub-expression  subgraph  was  guaranteed  to  be  a  sequential  class  node  and 
thus  had  an  unused  branch  address  field.  Table  7-13  summarises  the  possible  states  of 
evaluation  node  branch  addresses.  Figure  7-7  illustrates  the  sharing  of  sub¬ 
expressions  in  an  ABG. 

The  fourth  atom  type,  the  terminate  or  stop  atom,  directs  the  playback  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  current  process.  The  playback  marks  the  process  in  the  playback  process 
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unmarked  follow  successor  address 

blocked  suspend  task  until  result  available 

complete  follow  subgraph  head’s  branch  field  for  result 

Table  7*13:  Evaluation  Branch  States 


table  complete,  frees  the  processor,  and  checks  the  process  queue  for  a  process  to 
assign  to  the  freed  processor,  otherwise  the  processor  goes  into  an  available  pool.  If 
the  number  of  processors  is  unrestricted,  the  playback  does  not  assign  processors  to 
processes,  but  only  maintains  an  active  process. 

The  fifth  atom  type,  the  spawn  atom,  provides  the  opportunities  for  concurrency. 
Spawn  atoms  contain  two  successor  atoms,  one  selects  the  successor  atom  of  the 
current  process  (the  nodes  successor  field),  and  the  second,  the  branch  field,  selects  the 
initial  atom  for  a  new  process.  The  playback  creates  a  new  process  table  entry,  and  if 
no  processors  are  available,  blocks  the  process  and  places  it  in  a  queue.  If  not  blocked 
the  playback  schedules  the  start  of  the  process  based  on  the  process  startup  overhead 
specified  at  runtime.  If  process  startup  is  xero,  the  process  startup  begins  immediately 
and  the  playback  schedules  the  first  node  for  that  process. 

When  the  playback  has  no  more  active  processes  and  queues  are  empty,  the  simu¬ 
lation  terminates.  The  playback  produces  the  summary  appearing  in  the  .tre  file. 
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Appendix  7-Ai  Atoms  for  Juniper-Bl 


Atom*  for  Junloor-Bl  1 

SUpDJ 

BrtLB 

USEJ 

RitinJ 

BCRJK 

CRJ 

CouJCRJ 

Co*»_CRJ 

FcaJ 

FesuCRJ 

BJTJDBJ 

BJQJ 

B.CPJS.GOALJ 

COPTJUI.OOALJLK 

corrjui.ooALjjt 

C0PYJ4S.0OALJJ 

COPYj4S_OOAL_4J 

callulb 

RESOLVELU 

RKS  OLVELCONT J 

RESOLVKU4PPJ 

RJ.OOKUFJJ 

BJLOOKUP.tJ 

H)JJ 

HASH  P8  l  R 

HASHJDBJJ 

RKTRIBVKJDBJJB 

RETRIEVEJJBJJ 

RETRIEYEJJBJJ 

RKTRIEVKJBL4J 

PROVR_CONT_LOOP_B 

CALLJJ 

POSTFIXJJ 

POSTFIXJJ 

AVUNSERTJJ 

AVLJNSKRTJLK 

AVLJtNSERTJJ 

AVLJNSERT.4J 

AWJNBKRT.SJ 

TOP  J'ROVKJ.OOP  J 

TOPJESOLVBLLOOPJ 

UNITY JU 

urarr jlk 

urarr jj 

urarr.ij 

UNIPY.TnmSJLK 

urarr.TBRMSju 

uiwy.tkrmsjj 

UIWY.TERMS.4J 

UNITY.TERMSJJ 

urarr_TERMSji_K 

urarr_THiMS_7j 

UNIPY.TERMSJJ 

urarY.TERMijj 

urarr.iKRMSjoj 

urarr.TBRMSjij 

UMrr.TERMSJSJ 

UNIFY_T*RMI_11J 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

urarr_TERMs_MjE 

UNIFY_TXRMS_17J 

urarr.TKRMsjsj 

uraPY.nxMsjtj 

urarr.TERMtjoj 

UNIFT.TERMS  J1J 

umtt.tkrmsjsj 

urarr.TKRMsjsj 

urarr_TERMSj4j 

UNirT.TKRMS  JtJ 

urarr.TDMSjsj 

urarr  .terms  j7j 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

UNirT.TKRMIJtJ 

urarr.TKRMsjoji 

urarr.TKRMijij 

urarr.TKRMsjsj 

UMFY.TXRMS.1S  J 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

UNITY.TERMSJtJ 

urarr.TKRMsjrj 

umft.trrmsjsj 

urarr.TKRMsjsj 

UNIPY.TKRMl.lOJ 

urarr.TERMs.tij 

U1WY.TKRMS.4Sje 

urarr.TKRMs.4sj 

urarY.TERMs.44j 

UMrY_TKRMS_4iJ 

urarr_TKRMs_4u 

UrarY.TERMS.47J 

UNIPY.TERMS.MJC 

urarr.TKRMs.wj 

urarr.TBRMS.Mjc 

urarr.TBRMSjij 

UNirr.TERMSJSJ 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

UrarY.TBRMSJSJ 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

UNirr_TERMSJ7J 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

UlWY.TBMSJtJ 

urarr.TKRMsjoj 

urarr.TERMsjij 

urarr.Tnuaju 

urarr.TKRMsjsj 

urarr_TBiMS_t4j 

UNITY.TERMSJtJ 

urarr_TERMs_M_B 

urarr_nRMS_M_B 

UrarY.TKRMS.MJ 

urarr_TERMs_Toj 

UMPT.TKRMS.7U 

UNIPY.TKRMS.TU 

urarr.TKRMt.Tsj 

JNIFY_THRM*_T4_* 

urarr_TKRMS_7U 

urarr.TKRMS.7sj 

UrarY.TERM8.T7  J 

UNinr_TERM*_7ijr 

urarr.TBRMS.7tj 

UrarY.TKRMSJSJ 

urarr.TBRMSjij 

urarr.TKRMSjtj 

urarr.  terms  jjj 

UMPY.TKRMSJiJ 

HANDLSLTSjPJJ 

HANDLK.TSJ47JJ 

HANDLK.TSJ4PJJ 

HANDLK.TSJ4P.4J 

HANDLK.TSJ4P.tJ 

HANDLK.TSJ4PJJ 

HANDLK.TSJP.7J 

HANDLR.TLAPJJ 

HANDLK.TSJ4PJJ 

H.\NDLK_TSJ4F_10J 

HANDLR.TSJF.UJ 

HANDLBLTSJPJSJ 

HANDLX_TSJP.il J 

HANDLE.TSJ4PJ4J 

HANDLK.TSjP.ltJ 

OROUNDDJJ 

OROUNDDJJ 

GROUND  ED_U 

GROUND  ED.4J 

QROUNDDJJ 

OROUNDDJJ 

GROUND  ED.TJ 

OROUNDDJLK 

SXML.GROUNDDJLJ 

SEMLOROUNDDjJ 

SEMLGROUNDEDJJ 

IBMLGR0UNDD.4JB 

SKMLQROUNDD.SJ 

SKMI_aROUNDDJJ 

ma.GROUNDD.7_K 

SBML.GROUNDDJUS 

LOOKUP JLK 

LOOKUP  JJ 

LOOKUP  JJ 

LOOKUP  _U 

CANOMCALJJ 

CANONICAL  JJ 

CANONICAL  JJ 

CAN0WCAL.4J 

ULTIMATKJJ 

ULTIMATKJJ 

ULTIMATBJ..S 

ULTIMATE_4J 

ULTIMATRlIJ 

ULTIMATE.* J 

ULTMATK.7J 

SEMLULTIMATRJJ 

SKMLULTIMATEJJ 

SEML.ULTIMATKJJ 

8EMLUL  TIMATE.4J 

SEML.ULTIMATRJJ 

SKMLUL  TIMATK_I  J 

SEMl_ULTIMATK_7J 

SKML.ULTIMATKJJ 

SEMLULTIMATRJJ 

SEMLULTIMATKJOJ 

SKMLUL  TIMA  TEJlJ 

uwq_ultimatkjlj 

UNI  Q.UL  TIMA  TEJJ 

UraQ_ULT!MATKJJ 

UN1Q_ULTIMATK.4J 

UNIQ_UI.  TIMATEJ J 

UMO-ULTIMATEJJ 

APPKNDJJ 

APPEND  JJ 

APPEND  JJ 

RKVBRSKJLJt 

CONS.TO.GOALJ J 

CONS.TO.OOALJJ 

LOOKUP.VARJJ 

LOOKUP.VARJJt 

APPKND.CONTJ 

SPAWN  J 

LABEL JC 

—  1 1 
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Definition 

Algorithm 

rule  a,(b;c;d;e) 

Complete_goal  a 
[Spawn  (1,1)] 

[Spawn  (1,2)] 

[Spawn  (l,3)j 
Start_goal  1  or  b 

• 

• 

• 

• 

[Label  (1,1)] 
Start_goal  1  or  c;d;e 
Start_goal  1  or  c 

• 

• 

• 

[Label  (1,2)] 
Start_goal  1  or  d;e 
Start _goal  1  or  d 

• 

• 

• 

[Label  (1,3)] 
Start_Koal  1  or  e 
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3*mple^PUyb*ck  Summary  File  f.trc) 

Event count 

START_GOAL_E  -  18416 
COMPLETE_GOAL_E  -  7761 
FAIL.GOAL JE  -  25 
BACKTRACKS  -  18 
SPAWNS  -  4532 
STOPS  -  4333 
DUMMYS  -  1 
SUCCESSS  -  2 

Tim*  to  execute  graph  is  4-04333c+06  mieroeeconda 

Execute  time  of  ell  nodes  is  1.22759c +08  microseconds 

Number  of  processes  spawned  is  4333 

Number  of  spawns  encountered  is  4332 

Average  time  for  a  process  is  28331.2 

Shortest  process  is  8401 

Longest  process  is  154858 

Process  startup  overhead  1000 _  _ 
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Section  8 

Directions  for  Future  Investigations 
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We  here  identified  two  major  directions  for  future  research  resulting  from  the 
MASC  program,  and  several  technology  spin-off  directions.  The  major  research  direc¬ 
tions  build  on  the  program  successes  in  compilation  technology  and  application  paral¬ 
lelism  analysis,  while  the  technology  spin-offs  are  related  to  the  simulation  tools 
developed  in  the  program. 

8.1.  Research  Directions 

The  MASC  program  has  made  major  progress  in  the  compilation  of  logic,  and  in 
the  identification  and  exploitation  of  parallelism  in  AI  applications.  This  section 
describes  new  research  directions  that  build  on  those  accomplishments. 

8.1.1.  Extension  of  Compilation  Technology  to  Emerging  Languages 

The  gadget  technology  described  in  Section  3  of  this  report  is  applicable  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  languages  which  use  logic  variables  and  unification  in  a  X-calculus  setting. 
Section  4  demonstrates  that  it  can  also  be  effectively  integrated  with  a  more  tradi¬ 
tional  sequential  machine  for  Prolog.  Given  this  breadth  of  applicability,  and  the 
optimisation  potential  provided  by  the  gadget  approach  for  logic  programs,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  directions  that  further  research  may  take.  By  focusing  on  support  of 
emerging  languages,  we  expect  to  accomplish  the  following: 

e  merge  the  MASC  research  into  the  mainstream  of  current  research  in  programming 
language  design  and  implementation, 

e  result  in  useful  implementations,  thus  presenting  the  greatest  leverage  to  the 
research  community , 

e  concentrate  implementation  efforts  to  support  current  research  in  programming 
language  design,  avoiding  the  sometimes  problematical  aspects  of  older  languages 
that  are  not  well-motivated. 

By  emerging  languages  we  mean  a  class  of  languages  that  include  both  functional 
and  logic  programming  concepts,  are  based  on  sound  language  design  principles,  and 
enjoy  widespread  interest  in  the  research  community.  Two  prominent  candidates  are 
\-Prolog  [1],  and  the  Common  Prototyping  Language  currently  being  defined  by  an 
informal  group  of  researchers  with  DARPA  encouragement.  X-Prolog  has  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  several  years'  work  by  researchers  at  Penn  and  Duke,  and  a  growing  body  of 
users,  including  the  Formal  Methods  Branch  of  the  Unisys  West  Coast  Research 
Center,  the  ERGO  project  at  Carnegie  Mellon,  and  others.  We  have  established  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Common  Prototyping  Language  group,  and  will  integrate  that  language 
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design  into  oar  thinking  when  their  report  is  released  Inter  in  1088.  The  rest  of  this 
discussion,  while  framed  in  terms  of  X-Prolog,  should  be  understood  to  apply  to  this 
broader  language  class. 

A  common  thread  of  these  languages  is  the  use,  in  the  framework  of  the  typed  X- 
calculus,  of  higher-order  logic,  which  means,  strictly,  allowing  logic  variables  to 
represent  logical  relations.  More  generally,  It  allows  programs  to  talk  and  reason 
about  programs  in  a  natural  way,  a  desirable  feature  for  program  manipulation  and 
verification  systems.  Prolog  and  Juniper,  which  have  been  implemented  with  gadgets, 
support  only  first-order  logic,  and  the  gadget  definitions  have  been  concerned  only  with 
first-order  unification.  The  key  gadget  concept,  however,  of  a  negotiation  process 
between  higher-order  functions,  appears  to  extend  naturally  to  the  higher-order 
unification  of  X-Prolog,  as  do  the  variable  abstraction  and  partial  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  the  heart  of  gadget-based  optimisation  techniques.  We  are  currently 
working  on  capturing  Huet's  higher-order  unification  algorithm  [2]  in  a  gadget  frame¬ 
work.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  concurrent  processing  that 
can  be  identified  within  the  unification  process;  this  may  well  provide  a  useful  level  of 
parallelism  in  a  shared  memory  environment.  Work  in  these  areas  is,  of  course,  still 
very  preliminary. 

The  short-term  goal  that  we  plan  to  pursue  is  a  gadget-based  compiled  implemen¬ 
tation  of  X-Prolog  that  is  robust,  efficient,  and  portable  to  the  research  community. 
The  declarative  and  extremely  high-level  nature  of  the  language  allows  the  compiler  to 
generate  “object  code”  in  any  portable  language  that  supports  the  necessary  run-time 
facilities;  we  expect  that  Common  Lisp  will  be  the  initial  candidate.  A  longer  term 
goal  is  to  exploit  the  parallelism  that  can  be  automatically  identified  in  application 
programs. 

We  have  established  an  informal  working  group  of  researchers  from  Penn,  Duke, 
Carnegie  Mellon,  and  Unisys  to  focus  thinking  on  the  desirable  directions  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  X-Prolog. 

8.1.2.  Parallelism  in  Spoken  Language  Understanding 

The  Paoli  Research  Center  has  recently  defined  a  Spoken  Language  Understand¬ 
ing  program,  combining  PRC’s  expertise  in  natural  language  text  understanding  with 
speech  processing  expertise  from  the  speech  processing  group  at  MIT.  We  have 
demonstrated  (Section  5)  that  the  search-dominated  parsing  process  for  text  under¬ 
standing  supports  order- 10  concurrency  in  a  realistic  architectural  framework.  Com¬ 
bining  this  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  acoustic  signal  analysis,  we  expect  the  sise  of  the 
search  space  to  increase  by  several  orders  of  magnitude.  In  particular,  “garden  path” 
phenomena  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  grow,  increasing  the  amount  of  processing 
needed  to  establish  that  a  parse  cannot  be  found  in  a  particular  region  of  the  search 
space..  The  amount  of  concurrency,  therefore,  should  grow  dramatically. 

The  focus  of  our  concurrency  research  will  continue  to  be  or-parallelism,  allowing 
the  methodology  used  in  the  PUNDIT  parser  experiments  to  apply  to  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem.  Without  straining  our  current  resources  unduly,  we  can  expect  to  be  able  to 
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capture  the  explosion  of  syntactic /semantic  analyses  resulting  from  the  indeterminacy 
of  the  input  signal.  With  increased  resources  we  expect  to  be  available  in  the  near 
future,  VCR  simulations  of  full  sentence  parses  will  be  feasible.  This  approach  will 
help  identify  areas  for  improvement  of  the  speech/grammatical  processing  and  cou¬ 
pling,  and  to  estimate  the  parallel  speed-up  that  may  be  obtained  on  a  suitable  mul¬ 
tiprocessor. 

8.3.  Tools  and  Environments 

The  MASC  program  has  provided  us  with  several  useful  tools,  and  demonstrated 
the  need  for  others.  This  section  describes  efforts  related  to  new  tools  for  semantics- 
based  programming  debugging  and  new  applications  for  the  MASC  simulation  technol¬ 
ogy. 

8.3.1.  Programming  Environment  for  Implicitly  Parallel  (Deelsurative) 

Languages 

The  MASC  program  included  the  development  of  application  programs  in 
Juniper-Bl,  which  was  a  challenging  but  richly  rewarding  endeavor.  While  we  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  language  supported  the  application  area  reasonably  well  (several 
deficiencies  were  identified;  see  Appendix  B),  a  major  impediment  to  progress  was  the 
difficult  of  debugging  programs.  The  Juniper-Bl  implementation  is  based  on  demand- 
driven  or  lasy  evaluation.  A  (non-gadget)  logic  interpreter  implemented  as  special 
combine  tors  thus  provides  an  evaluation  order  that  is  non-intuitive  at  best.  Our 
experience  shows  that  it  easily  becomes  counter-intuitive,  and  presents  additional  obs¬ 
tacles  to  a  programmer  who  is  already  working  in  an  unfamiliar  language  with  novel 
concepts.  Proposed  parallel  implementations  of  Juniper  would  compound  the  problem 
by  relaxing  the  ordering  constraints  of  set  elements,  which  is  deterministic  in  the 
sequential  implementation,  and  evaluating  expressions  in  anticipation  of  their  use, 
perhaps  speculatively.  Rather  than  require  the  programmer  to  become  familiar  with 
the  operational  semantics  of  the  implementation,  we  have  designed  a  debugging  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  based  on  the  declarative  semantics  of  the  language  and  demand  evaluation. 
The  concepts  of  the  debugging  system  generalise  easily,  and  a  generic  debugging 
framework  appears  to  be  feasible  that  would  be  usable  for  a  variety  of  declarative 
languages  and  implementations. 

Our  approach  to  debugging  depends  on  the  the  declarative  semantics  of  the  pro¬ 
gramming  language,  hiding  the  operational  semantics  of  the  implementation.  It 
integrates  well  with  current  research  in  program  development  environments,  which  use 
the  syntax  and,  increasingly,  the  semantics  of  the  language  to  customise  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  optimise  the  development  process.  The  key  concepts  are  demand  evaluation 
and  incremental  evaluation,  which  we  use  to  denote  an  interactive  evaluation  process 
driven  by  the  user.  A  typical  scenario  involves  the  user  testing  a  program  unit  to 
determine  whether  it  provides  expected  results.  At  the  top  level,  the  debugger  accepts 
expressions  involving  the  unit  and  returns  their  values.  If  an  anomalous  value  shows 
uo.  the  user  can  step  through  the  top-level  elaboration  of  the  expression  (replacing  a 
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function  application  by  the  function  body,  for  instance),  and  can  specify  particular 
subexpressions  to  be  evaluated.  In  this  way,  the  user  can  quickly  isolate  the  source  of 
the  anomaly. 

We  envision  a  system  that  is  integrated  with  a  modem  workstation  environment. 
The  user  can  demand  evaluation  of  an  expression  simply  by  identifying  the  expression 
(using  a  syntax-directed  editor)  and  specifying  a  degree  of  evaluation;  in  some  cases 
evaluation  to  the  final  value  will  be  desired,  while  in  others  it  may  be  more  revealing 
to  see  the  arguments  of  the  top-level  functor.  In  either  ease,  the  details  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  process  are  hidden  from  the  user,  and  only  the  declarative  semantics  need  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

By  utilising  a  standard  front  end,  the  user  interface  can  be  made  standard  across 
a  range  of  language.  To  make  the  system  more  portable,  we  envision  a  standard 
interface  to  the  implementation,  which  will  require  only  a  small  layer  of  software  to 
mediate  for  existing  implementations,  and  that  can  be  built  into  new  implementations. 
By  using  the  standard  implementation  of  the  language,  we  avoid  having  a  second 
“debugging’1  implementation,  which  typically  is  expensive  to  develop  and  may  contain 
different  implementation  errors  than  the  standard  implementation. 

8.2.2.  Ada  tasking 

Another  application  of  the  VCR  involves  the  abstraction  of  the  interactions  of  the 
tasks  in  an  Ada  task  suite.  Given  the  assumption  that  each  task’s  actions  are 
independent  of  previous  actions  (which  is  called  for  in  the  Ada  specification),  there  is 
limited  need  to  model  the  state  of  each  task;  this  makes  the  VCR  ideal  for  abstracting 
the  relevant  behavior  and  simulating  it  under  different  system  architecture  assump¬ 
tions.  Use  of  the  VCR  would  allow  experimentation  and  performance  prediction  for 
systems  with  varying  numbers  of  tasks,  processors,  and  messages.  Our  thinking  on 
this  area  still  very  preliminary,  but  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  interest  in  the  pred¬ 
iction  of  Ada  performance  on  highly  parallel  systems  to  justify  further  research  into 
the  approach. 
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Appendix  A 

Issues  in  the  Definition  of  Juniper 


This  section  was  written  by  Tom  Blenko  in  late  1986,  during  the  definition  of 
Juniper-Bl,  and  reflects  the  state  of  the  program’s  thinking  about  the  language  design 
issues  then  under  consideration.  Some  of  the  issues  listed  were  resolved  and  went  into 
the  language  definition,  and  others  become  moot  as  the  language  evolved. 

Bill  Hopkins  edited  the  section  to  remove  incomplete  and  irrelevant  material. 

A.1.  Language  definition  of  Juniper 

The  language  definition  strategy  for  Juniper  is  to  construct  a  sequence  of 
languages  that  provide  successively  closer  approximations  to  the  eventual  goal,  a 
fully-integrated  functional /logical  programming  language.  This  approach  has  several 
advantages:  it  allows  us  to  incorporate  solutions  to  particular  language-definition 
issues  as  they  become  available  here  at  SDC  or  from  other  sources;  it  encourages  incre¬ 
mental  modification  of  the  implementation  strategy  as  additional  constructs  are  intro¬ 
duced;  and  It  provides  a  relatively  concrete  measure  of  progress  in  the  language 
development  task. 

The  language  definition  sequence  has  been  divided  into  three  principal  subse¬ 
quences.  The  Juniper-A  sequence  consists  of  a  single,  minimal  language  containing 
functional  and  logic-programming  components,  but  providing  limited  capability  for  the 
components  to  interact  with  each  other.  Juniper-A  is  of  little  use  as  an  application 
language,  but  provides  a  starting  place  for  addressing  the  issue  of  parallelism  in 
Juniper,  and  for  addressing  issues  related  to  its  implementation. 

Languages  in  the  Juniper-B  sequence  will  incrementally  introduce  constructs  of 
increasing  power  that  permit  functional  and  logic-programming  components  to  invoke 
each  other  recursively.  In  particular,  a  set-generator  expression  in  the  functional  com¬ 
ponent  will  generate  the  sets  of  bindings  satisfying  a  particular  goal  m  the  logic¬ 
programming  component,  while  logical  terms  in  the  logic-programming  component  will, 
in  certain  cases,  be  treated  as  executable  (reducible)  functions.  These  bridging  con¬ 
structs  will  implement  the  smooth  transfer  of  control  between  functional  and  logic¬ 
programming  components  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  synergism. 
They  also  have  sufficient  power  to  permit  the  introduction,  especially  into  the  logic¬ 
programming  component,  of  a  number  of  languages  constructs  generally  excluded  from 
the  "pure"  definitions  of  functional  or  logic-programming  languages,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  essential  to  applications  programming. 

The  Juniper- C  class  will,  if  pursued,  increase  the  expressiveness  of  the  Juniper-B 
languages  by  permitting  use  of  logical  variables  as  arguments  to  functions.  This  is 
currently  an  open  research  topic,  and  the  desirability,  computability,  and  implementa- 
bility  of  such  languages  is  not  yet  established.  However,  it  may  constitute  a  powerful 
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extension  to  the  Juniper-B  languages,  end  e  possible  path  for  the  development  of 
Juniper. 

In  pursuing  the  definition  of  Juniper,  which  is  the  effort  catalogued  in  this  paper, 
we  need  both  to  establish  that  particular  language  features  are  practically  attainable 
and  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  that  additional  features  are  not  currently  practical.  We 
anticipate  that  definition  of  some  member  of  the  Juniper-B  class  is  our  minimal  target. 
To  date,  we  have  defined  and  implemented  the  initial  member  of  the  sequence, 
Juniper-A,  and  are  engaged  in  defining  and  implementing  its  successor,  Juniper-Bl. 
Several  potential  extensions  of  Juniper-Bl  are  examined  in  a  later  section  of  this 
paper. 
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A.3.  Definition  of  Juniper-A 

Juniper-A  is  a  minimal  version  of  Juniper.  It  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
functional  language  SASL  [40]  plus  pure  PROLOG,  i.e.,  PROLOG  without  the  call(), 
not(),  cut(),  as*ert()  and  rttraetf)  predicates/operations.  The  syntax  of  Juniper-A  is  a 
subset  of  the  Juniper-Bl  syntax  (which  is  included  in  Appendix  A),  and  is  a  modest 
extension  of  the  SASL  syntax  that  is  designed  to  be  compatible  with  the  syntax  of  con¬ 
ventional  PROLOG  implementations. 

A.3.1.  Functional  invocation  of  the  logic-programming  component 

The  functional  component  of  Juniper-A  invokes  the  logic-programming  component 
using  a  set  generator  for  variable  bindings.  That  is,  if  we  are  interested  in  the  set  of 
bindings  for  variables  ?A  and  ?B  such  that  the  goal  p(?A,f(?B))  is  provable  in  the 
logic-programming  component,  the  expression 

{  <TA,rB>  !  p(JA,f(?B))  } 

is  interpreted  in  the  functional  language  as  a  generator  returning  the  set  of  all  pairs  of 
bindings  for  ?A  and  7B  such  that  the  goal  p(...)  is  satisfied.  Note  that  f(?B)  is  treated 
as  an  irreducible  constructor  here,  as  it  ia  in  PROLOG,  rather  than  as  a  reducible 
function  application  (as  it  will  be  in  later  versions  of  Juniper). 

In  Juniper-A,  the  clauses  from  which  p(...)  is  to  be  proven  are  declared  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  way  that  SASL  function  definitions  are  declared,  i.e.,  as  part  of 
a  global  database  defined  prior  to  runtime. 

There  is  no  provision  in  Juniper-A  for  the  logic-programming  component  to  invoke 
the  functional  component.  In  Juniper-B,  the  logic-programming  component  will  treat 
terms  as  functions  in  the  same  way  that  first-order  logic  does. 

A.2.2.  Sharing  of  data  structures  between  logical  and  functional  com¬ 
ponents 

An  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  immediately  is  the  sharing  of  data  structures 
between  the  logic-programming  and  functional  components  of  Juniper.  Logic¬ 
programming  languages  take  a  very  liberal  attitude  toward  constructors  —  every  func¬ 
tor  serves  as  a  constructor.  It  seems  likely  that  we  would  like  to  back  away  from 
that.  With  an  eye  toward  definition  of  functional  (reducible)  terms  in  Juniper-B, 
Juniper-A  includes  only  the  list  constructor  presently  in  the  logic-programming  com¬ 
ponent,  and  a  function-application  constructor  which  replaces  the  arbitrary  term  con¬ 
structors  of  PROLOG.  This  aligns  terms  in  the  logic-programming  component  with 
those  in  the  functional-programming  component,  i.e.,  they  are  all  constructed  as  dot¬ 
ted  pairs  or  function  applications;  terms  previously  interpreted  as  constructors  in  the 
logic-programming  language  (e.g.,  f(a,b)  in  the  logic-programming  formula  p(f(a,b)J)  are 
interpreted  as  irreducible  function  applications  in  Juniper-A  We  also  need  to  support 
two  syntactic  forms  for  function  applications,  the  one  inherited  from  the  functional 
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language,  {function  arg),  and  the  one  inherited  from  the  logic-programming  language, 
function(arg). 

For  the  implementation  of  Juniper- A,  then,  functional-programming  and  logic¬ 
programming  lists  are  assumed  to  be  interchangeable;  function  applications  take  the 
functional-programming  (SASL)  syntax  and  are  reducible  nnlww  they  appear  in  a 
logic-programming  context  (e.g.,  in  the  definition  of  clauses  in  the  database). 

A.2.S.  Logical  variables  returned  to  the  functional  component 

Logical  variables  may  appear  in  the  functional  programming  component  since 
they  can  occur  free  in  bindings  returned  from  a  set-generator  expression.  In  Juniper-A 
and  Juniper-B  languages,  however,  logical  variables  are  not  recognised  per  »e  in  the 
functional  component.  At  present  our  approach  is  to  treat  them  as  constants  in  the 
functional  component.  This  choice  will  require  the  implementation  to  guarantee 
referential  transparency  for  variable*  returned  from  set-generator  expressions,  e.g., 
that  multiple  instances  of  an  expression  generate  the  same  variables  in  the  same  order, 
and  that  equivalence  of  these  variables  be  decidable  in  the  functional  and  logic- 
programming  contexts  to  which  they  are  returned. 

A.3.4.  Comments  on  determinism,  parallelism,  and  parallel  operations 

Juniper  differs  significantly  from  the  major  existing  proposals  for  parallel  (con¬ 
current)  PROLOG’S  [9,35,41].  The  chief  reason  is  that  referential  transparency,  and 
hence  determinism,  plays  an  important  role  in  functional  languages,  and  it  appears 
that  determinism  in  the  functional  component  of  Juniper  requires  determinism  in  the 
logic-programming  component.  We  consider  this  issue  and  the  interplay  between 
determinacy  and  parallelism  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 


Referential  transparency  and  determinism 

An  important  property  of  functional  languages  is  referential  transparency,  which 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  an  expression  evaluates  to  the  same  value  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  its  location  in  the  program.  Referential  transparency  is  important  because  it 
results  in  reduced  program  complexity  (hence  claims  of  an  order-of-magnitude  greater 
code  density  for  functional  programs  compared  to  imperative  programs)  and  because  it 
greatly  simplifies  the  parallel  implementation  of  programming  languages  (hence  the 
ehoice  of  functional  user  languages  for  dataflow  architectures).  Preservation  of 
referential  transparency  is  therefore  an  important  constraint  on  the  definition  of 
Juniper. 

If  we  were  to  include  concurrency  constructs  such  as  non-deterministic  clause 
selection  in  the  logic-programming  component,  reduction  of  the  goal 

?-  shuffle([Z]). 
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using  the  clauses 


shuffle ([spC])  :-  shuffle(pCj). 
shuffle([b(X])  shuffle(pCj). 

would  produce  an  indeterminant  solution.  This  behavior  is  in  fact  permitted  in  several 
of  the  proposed  parallel  (concurrent)  logic-programming  languages  [0,35,41].  We  have 
assumed  as  a  starting  point  that  the  functional  component  of  Juniper  must  be  deter¬ 
ministic  in  order  to  maintain  referential  transparency,  and  it  appears  that  the  same 
must  also  hold  in  the  logic-programming  component.  Juniper  will  therefore  be  less 
expressive  than  the  concurrent  logic-programming  languages. 


Sources  of  parallelism 

One  of  our  principal  goals  is  to  exploit  parallelism  in  Juniper  programs.  Several 
sources  of  parallelism,  known  from  the  study  of  functional  and  logic-programming 
languages,  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  below: 

tasks  or  processes  (for  concurrent  languages) 
logical  OR-parallelism 

logical  OR-parallelism  for  concurrent  PROLOGS  (PARLOG,  CP,  GHC) 
logical  AND-parallelism 

functional  normal-order  evaluation  with  strictness 
functional  applicative-order  evaluation 
parallel  operations  on  data  structures 
anticipatory  evaluation 


Our  assumption  of  referential  transparency  excludes  indeterminate,  user-level  con¬ 
currency  constructs,  and  for  the  time  being  we  are  excluding  explicit  concurrency  con¬ 
structs  altogether.  A  consequence  is  that  a  major  source  of  explicit  parallelism  at  the 
user  level  (tasks  and  processes)  is  disqualified  altogether.  It  is  especially  important, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  remaining  sources  of  (implicit)  parallelism  that  we  hope  to 
exploit  in  the  implementation: 


(1)  logical  OR-parallelism  —  A  logical  OR-parallel  computation  is  an  o-way  branch, 
with  each  branch  representing  the  independent  reduction  of  a  common  goal  by  a 
distinct  logical  clause.  Each  branch  produces  a  resultant  set  of  bindings  (or 
failure),  and  the  result  of  the  computation  is  a  bag  containing  all  of  these  sets. 

(2)  logical  AND-parallelism  —  A  logical  AND-parallel  computation  produces  a  bag 
of  variable-binding  sets.  Each  variable-binding  set  produced  represents  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  sub-goals  (which  taken  together  constitute  a  conjunctive  goal),  in 


which  e&ch  sub-goal  is  reduced  in  the  environment  (binding  set)  produced  by  its 
predecessor  in  order  to  generate  an  augmented  environment  for  use  by  its  succes¬ 
sor.  The  computation  of  a  binding  set  has  a  strongly  serial  character,  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  this  serial  character  (exploiting  AND-parallelism)  is  a  goal  of  current 
research  efforts.  An  AND-parallel  computation  may  produce  more  than  one  bind¬ 
ing  set  because  reduction  of  one  of  its  sub-goals  using  OR-parallelism  may  result  in 
more  than  one  possible  augmentation  of  the  environment  received  from  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

(3)  functional  normal-order  evaluation  with  strictness  —  Normal-order  evaluation  is 
a  strictly  sequential  redex  selection  rule  (leftmost  redex  is  always  reduced  next), 
and  has  the  desirable  quality  of  preserving  the  Church-Rosser  property  (that  the 
computation  will  terminate  with  the  normal  form  of  the  expression  if  there  exists 
any  selection  rule  under  which  it  terminates).  One  way  of  relaxing  the  selection 
rule  in  order  to  obtain  more  parallelism,  while  preserving  the  Church-Rosser  pro¬ 
perty,  is  to  allocate  computational  resources  in  such  a  way  that  non-leftmost 
redexes  are  reduced  concurrently,  but  reduction  of  the  leftmost  redex  is  never 
indefinitely  delayed. 

A  selection  rule  that  has  been  included  in  existing  functional  languages  is  strict 
evaluation,  a  mechanism  by  which  It  may  be  specified,  for  a  particular  function, 
that  one  or  more  of  its  arguments  must  be  reduced  before  the  function  is  itself 
reduced,  if-then- else(),  for  example,  can  be  viewed  as  a  higher-order  function  that 
is  strict  in  its  first  argument  (the  condition).  If  a  function  is  strict  in  two  or  more 
arguments,  those  arguments  can  be  evaluated  in  parallel,  so  that  strictness  can 
provide  an  additional  source  of  parallelism.  Strict  evaluation  does  not  necessarily 
preserve  the  Church-Rosser  property  since  strict  evaluation  of  an  argument  may 
indefinitely  delay  leftmost  reduction. 

(4)  functional  applicative-order  evaluation  —  applicative-order  evaluation  is  often 
identified  with  call-by-value  procedure  invocation.  Since  functional  expressions  are 
referentially  transparent,  all  arguments  to  a  function  can  be  evaluated  in  parallel, 
and  this  is  a  possible  source  of  significant  parallelism.  Unfortunately,  applicative- 
order  evaluation  does  not  preserve  the  Church-Rosser  property,  since  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  an  argument  may  produce  a  non-terminating  computation,  even  though  it 
may  be  the  case  that  the  function  evaluation  could  have  proceeded  to  completion 
while  ignoring  the  value  of  that  argument. 

(5)  parallel  operations  on  data  structures  —  a  representative  example  of  this  form  of 
parallelism  is  parallel  addition  of  two  vectors.  This  is  a  common  and  well-studied 
source  of  parallelism.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  support  for  data  structures  in 
functional  or  logic-programming  languages  per  sc.  The  absence  of  data  and  con¬ 
trol  structures  especially  suited  for  these  operations  makes  the  general  problem  of 
extracting  the  parallelism  much  more  difficult.  In  many  languages,  the  operations 
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are  effected  by  loops;  in  functional  and  logic-programming  languages  they  are  most 
commonly  defined  using  recursion,  which  in  practice  tends  to  be  quite  costly. 

(6)  anticipatory  evaluation  —  Anticipatory  evaluation  is  a  special  type  of  eager 
evaluation.  It  is  a  less  well-studied  source  of  parallelism  than  those  listed  above, 
and  it  may  prove  useful  for  our  implementation.  Anticipatory  evaluation  performs 
computations  that  might  be  needed  for  the  execution  of  a  program.  For  example, 
given  a  run-time  conditional 

IF  <condition>  THEN  <then-computation>  ELSE  <else-computation> 

and  excess  computing  capacity,  it  may  be  the  case  (in  a  referentially-transparent 
language)  that  evaluation  of  <then-computation>  and  <else-computation>  may 
begin  prior  to  termination  of  <condition>  as  long  as  an  idle  processor  is  available. 
If  the  processor  is  allocated  fairly  between  the  two,  then  irrespective  of  the  result 
of  the  <condition>  computation,  evaluation  of  the  expression  as  a  whole  will  be 
*  advanced  by  the  time  obtained  from  the  idle  processor  with  a  50%  effective  utilisa¬ 
tion  factor. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that  the  effective  utilisation  factor  drops  as  we  anticipa- 
torily  evaluate  more  deeply-nested  conditionals.  Inside  three  nested  conditionals, 
for  example,  the  effective  utilisation  is  about  10%  since  there  are  eight  candidate 
continuations  from  the  top-most  condition.  But  consider  a  rule  of  thumb  for 
multi-processor  systems,  that  n  processors  produce  oquare-root(n)  speedup:  tquarc- 
root(n)  speedup  implies  roughly  1 / equare-root(n)  processor  utilisation.  On  a  16- 
processor  system,  suppose  25%  of  the  cycles  are  applied  to  the  critical-path  com¬ 
putation  and  25%  of  the  cycles  are  charged  to  multi-processor  management  over¬ 
head  for  the  critical-path  computation:  then  we  are  left  with  50%  of  the  cycles 
unused.  If  we  allocate  equal  time-slices  to  each  of  our  eight  three-deep  nested  con¬ 
ditionals,  each  effectively  gets  a  full  processor  without  affecting  the  progress  of  the 
critical-path  computation,  and  yet,  since  one  of  the  eight  conditional  outcomes  will 
eventually  be  selected  (and  will  have  been  partially  computed),  we  are  effectively 
doubling  the  performance  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Admittedly  this  is  a  rough 
example. 

An  important  application  of  anticipatory  evaluation  in  functional  and  logic¬ 
programming  languages  is  recursive  procedure  or  loop  evaluation.  If  potential 
branches  in  the  computation  have  resources  allocated  in  proportion  to  their  depth 
of  nesting  within  run-time  conditionals  (which  would,  for  example,  be  equivalent  to 
relative  depth  in  the  recursion),  we  immediately  have  a  prescription  for  parallel 
computation  of  recursive  or  iterated  procedures.  The  current  level  receives  all  the 
resources  it  can  use,  the  next,  which  may  never  be  executed,  receives  half,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  the  priority  of  all  anticipated  branches  decreases  with  distance  down 
the  recursion  tree.  This  application  of  an  anticipatory  evaluation  strategy 
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provides  *  simple,  general  approach  to  parallelising  the  recursive  procedure/loop 
while  accommodating  the  decreased  likelihood  of  the  anticipated  computations 
ever  taking  place. 

Note  also  that  anticipatory  evaluation  partially  addresses  one  well-known  objec¬ 
tion  to  parallel  computing:  that  some  problems/computations  are  serial  by  nature, 
so  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  speed  them  up.  What  we  are  doing  by  per¬ 
forming  anticipatory  evaluation,  interestingly  enough,  is  non-deterministically 
sim  dating  a  deterministic  computation  by  guessing  which  branches  will  be  taken 
and  using  sufficient  parallelism  to  ensure  that  the  non-deterministic  computation 
proceeds  more  quickly  than  the  deterministic  one. 

Our  next  task,  then,  is  to  map  these  sources  of  parallelism  onto  the  parallel  processing 

capacity  available. 


Implicitly  parallel  computations 

We  have  identified  three  classes  of  implicitly  parallel  computations  among  the 
sources  listed  above.  Their  identification  is  helpful  both  in  defining  the  programmer’s 
view  of  the  language  semantics  and  in  specifying  the  mechanisms  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  language. 

1.  computations  returning  a  single  value 

Examples:  conjunctions  and  disjunctions 

2.  computations  returning  a  structure  containing  independently-computed  values 

Example:  functional  map  operator  —  map(func,list) 

3.  computations  returning  bags  (unordered  collections)  of  independently-computed 
values 

Example:  {  TA,  TB  j  p(TA,f(TB)  } 

Class  I  is  important  to  our  implementation,  as  will  be  discussed  below.  Class  2  is 
important  because  it  represents  (among  other  things)  parallel  operations  on  data 
structures.  We  expect  class  3  to  be  unimportant  to  us  because,  under  the  restriction 
of  referential  transparency,  it  is  properly  included  in  class  2. 

As  an  example  of  class  1  implicit  parallelism,  we  propose  the  following  semantic 
definition  for  parallel  evaluation  of  conjunctions  (termed  "finite  failure"  [33]). 

Evaluation  of  a  parallel  AND  expression  yields  FALSE  if  and  only  if  evaluation  of 
one  of  the  conjuncts  returns  FALSE.  If  all  conjuncts  return  TRUE ,  the  expression 
returns  TRUE.  Else  the  computation  fails  to  terminate. 

A  similar  definition  can  be  made  for  parallel  OR  computatiou: 

Evaluation  of  a  parallel  OR  expression  yields  TR  UE  if  and  only  if  evaluation  of 
one  of  the  disjuncts  returns  TRUE.  If  all  conjuncts  return  FALSE,  the  expression 
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returns  FALSE.  Else  the  computation  fails  to  terminate. 

In  the  implementation,  fair  allocation  of  cycles  among  the  individual  conjuncta 
does  not  generally  provide  an  optimal  solution  (in  fact  it  is  likely  to  be  non-optimal), 
although  it  does  assure  termination  whenever  possible  (i.e.,  it  is  complete  with  respect 
to  the  desired  semantics).  In  the  case  of  parallel  AND  computation,  the  optimal  solu¬ 
tion  consists  of  "guessing”  and  evaluating  the  conjunct  which  will  fail,  because  the 
optimal  ordering  in  the  case  that  FALSE  is  returned  consists  of  computing  the  failing 
conjunct  first,  and  the  length  of  the  computation  is  independent  of  the  ordering  if 
TR  UE  is  returned,  or  if  the  computation  fails  to  terminate. 

The  chief  feature  of  class  1  computations,  however,  is  that  when  the  result 
becomes  available,  the  program  performs  a  non-local  exit  [3, 21]  (from  the  failing  con¬ 
junct,  in  this  example),  and  all  other  conjunct  evaluations  underway  are  suspended 
indefinitely.  For  our  purposes,  an  especially  important  representative  of  computations 
in  class  1  is  unification. 

The  computations  in  elass  2  are  fairly  conventional.  Lack  of  support  in 
functional/logic-programming  languages  for  parallel  access  to  data  structures 
that  the  primary  access  method  is  recursive  or  iterative  search/enumeration  of  a 
structure,  so  class  2  computations  are  important  both  for  characterisation  of  func¬ 
tional  and  logic-programming  operations,  and  as  a  source  of  implicit  parallelism  to  be 
exploited. 

Class  3  contains  an  important  construct:  the  set  generator  (really  a  bag  genera¬ 
tor)  that  provides  the  interface  between  the  functional-programming  and  logic¬ 
programming  components  of  Juniper.  We  have  an  unresolved  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  class  3  can,  for  our  purposes,  be  properly  included  in  class  2. 

Our  constraint  of  referential  transparency  requires  that  any  operation  on  the  set 
returned  from  the  set-generator  be  deterministic,  so  that  non-deterministic  operations 
such  as  anyof(Set)  are  forbidden.  For  practical  reasons  (e.g.,  debugging),  it  need  not 
only  return  the  same  value  no  matter  where  in  the  computation  it  appears  (the 
referential  transparency  constraint),  but  it  needs  to  return  the  same  value  on  each 
invocation  of  the  program  (which  would  not  otherwise  l>e  required). 

Suppose  the  operation  we  wish  to  perform  is  set  enumeration.  Then  we  have  a 
number  of  possibilities  for  fixing  the  ordering: 


1)  Elements  of  the  set  are  returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  become  available  at 
runtime  (within  a  parallel  processing  environment).  This  leaves  the  ordering  up  to 
the  implementation.  If  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  implementation  will 
return  the  same  ordering  on  each  invocation,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  weaken  the 
requirement  that  the  value  be  unchanged  for  repeated  invocations  only  in  the  case 
that  the  underlying  system  is  unchanged,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  permit  different 
valuations  for  an  expression  occurring  in  different  (and  otherwise  unrelated)  pro¬ 
grams,  then  this  may  be  a  satisfactory  approach. 
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2)  Elements  of  the  set  ere  returned  in  sn  order  defined  by  the  compiler,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  system  configuration,  and  unknown  to  the  programmer  in  advance.  If 
we  allow  the  compiler  to  choose  an  ordering  arbitrarily,  the  problem  we  encounter 
is  that  the  arbitrary  ordering  of  an  infinite  list  may  be  an  inconvenient  one.  For 
example,  the  naive  PROLOG  program 

ancestor(X,Z) ancestor(X,Y),  ancestor(Y,Z). 

ancestor(John,  Martha). 

does  not  include  fX  —  Martha  in  its  (least  fixed-point)  solution  to  the  query 
ancestor(John,  fX),  which  is  probably  not  the  programmer’s  intention.  Since  the 
compiler  cannot  know  which  elements  take  longer  to  compute,  the  programmer  is 
left  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  compiler’s  arbitrary  behavior. 

3)  Define  a  convention  for  set  ordering  that  is  known  to  the  programmer,  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  compiler,  and  guaranteed  by  the  system  implementation.  This  is 
the  most  familiar  approach,  and  one  we  are  assured  the  programmer  can  make  use 
of.  Note  that  one  consequence  is  to  restrict  all  class  3  computations  to  be  class  2 
computations.  Unfortunately,  it  also  is  forces  serialisation  on  the  computation, 
which  reduces  our  ability  to  exploit  parallelism,  as  well  as  complicating  the 
programmer’s  model  (relative  to  1)  above). 


Determinism  and  expressiveness 

As  mentioned  earlier,  an  immediate  consequence  of  our  insistence  on  determinism 
in  Juniper  is  loss  of  the  elegant  expressiveness  available  in  the  proposed  concurrent 
logic-programming  languages,  PARLOG,  CONCURRENT  PROLOG,  and  GHC.  There 
are,  however,  significant  benefits  that  should  not  be  overlooked: 

1.  Juniper  has  a  significantly  simpler  semantic  interpretation  than  concurrent 
languages,  and  one  which  is  much  closer  to  those  of  conventional,  non-concurrent 
programming  languages.  This  has  implications  as  far  as  ease  of  programming, 
training  of  programmers,  and  the  overall  cost  of  developing  and  debugging  applica¬ 
tions. 

2.  It  is  not  known,  in  general,  how  to  compile  concurrent  languages,  and  this  has 
been  a  major  obstacle  for  Implementors  of  PARLOG  [0]  and  CONCURRENT 
PROLOG  [25, 41].  As  a  result  they  have  had  to  seriously  weaken  the  expressive¬ 
ness  of  the  languages  (resulting  in  the  elimination  of  non-deterministie  clause- 
selection,  for  example). 
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A.S.  Implementation  of  Juniper-A 

The  initial  implementation  of  Juniper-A  consisted  of  Turner’s  SASL  interpreter, 
with  the  front-end  modified  to  recognise  the  syntax  of  logic  programs,  together  with  a 
pure  PROLOG  interpreter  written  in  SASL.  Only  one  small  change  to  the  SASL 
interpreter’s  intermedia te-lerel  language  (combine tor  expressions)  and  to  the  combina- 
tor  interpreter  was  required. 

The  initial  implementation  was  problematic,  however,  because  it  required  the 
SASL  component  of  the  language,  in  which  the  logic-programming  interpreter  is  imple¬ 
mented,  to  explicitly  recognise  unreduced  function  applications.  That  is  to  say,  a 
predicate  for  recognising  function  applications,  as  well  as  funetion()  and  arg»()  selector 
functions,  had  to  be  added.  The  additions  are  not  consistent  with  the  semantics  of 
SASL  (or  other  functional  languages).  The  logic-programming  interpreter  will  be  re  im¬ 
plemented,  therefore,  at  the  eombinator- interpreter  level  (for  Juniper-Bl)  with  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  in  terms  of  improved  performance. 

There  remains,  however,  a  related  problem  because  SASL  uses  lasy  evaluation.  If 
an  expression  el  is  defined  as  (hd  et),  the  internal  representation  of  el  is  set  to  a  func¬ 
tion  application  node  with  function  hd  and  argument  et,  rather  than  to  the  (reduced) 
value  of  (hd  et).  The  consequence  is  that  if  the  value  of  (hd  et)  is,  for  example,  (f  x), 
and  the  logic-programming  component  attempts  to  unify  a  function  application  with 
el,  it  will  find  itself  trying  to  unify  the  function  slot  with  hd  rather  than  with  /.  Our 
solution  has  been  to  mark  these  lasy  constructions  at  the  time  they  are  created  so 
that  they  may  be  partially  reduced  (in  this  case  to  (f  xj)  at  unification  time. 

Implementations  of  interpreters  for  PROLOG  and  logic-programming  languages 
using  a  functional  language  have  been  discussed  by  Carlsson  [4]  and  Nilsson  [27].  The 
two  principal  approaches  are  tueeeee-continuation  and  proof-etream  interpreters.  Our 
combinator-level  implementation  will  follow  the  form  of  a  proof-stream  interpreter, 
which,  unlike  the  success-continuation  interpreter,  does  not  require  higher-order  func¬ 
tionality. 

Additional  information  about  the  implementation  is  available  in  a  companion 
document,  Juniper  language  definition  (working  paper). 

The  code  for  SASL-language  proof-stream  and  success-continuation  interpreters 
for  Juniper-A  is  included  in  Appendices  C  and  D. 
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A.4.  Juniper-B  languages 

Juniper-B  is  a  class  of  languages  that,  unlike  Juniper- A,  include  reducible, 
grounded  (logical-variable  free)  functional  terms  in  the  logic-programming  component. 
This,  along  with  the  set-generator  capability  from  Juniper- A,  permits  the  logic¬ 
programming  component  to  invoke  itself  recursively,  and,  in  turn,  allows  the  definition 
of  powerful  logic-programming  control  constructs.  Introduction  of  this  capability  also 
requires  the  definition  of  control  policies  governing  the  unification  and  reduction  of 
terms.  Altogether,  the  Juniper-B  languages  should  prove  useful  for  application 
development  (as  Juniper- A  is  not  because  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  constructs).  The 
development  of  Juniper-B  languages  will  consist  of  several  definition /implementation 
cycles,  Juniper-Bl,  Juniper-B2,  etc.,  in  order  to  incrementally  incorporate  and  evaluate 
these  and  other  features. 


A.4.1.  Definition  of  Juniper-Bl 

Juniper-Bl  includes  the  following  capabilities  not  present  in  Juniper-A: 

1)  The  ability  to  make  calls  on  functions  by  referencing  them  as  terms  in  the 
logic-programming  component.  The  current  plan  is  to  restrict  these  function  calls 
to  first-order  functions,  in  order  to  avoid  higher-order  unification,  although  it  is  not 
clear  how  this  restriction  will  be  enforced. 

2)  With  the  addition  of  reducible  terms  to  the  logic-programming  component,  some 
policy  is  necessary  for  deciding  when  a  functional  term  should  be  unified  and  when 
it  should  be  reduced.  This  is  equivalent  to  augmenting  the  unification  algorithm 
with  equality-testing  modulo  reduction.  We  require  a  policy  that  preserves 
expected  termination  conditions,  conforms  to  a  semantic  model  the  programmer 
can  employ  correctly  and  reliably,  and  is  simple  enough  computationally  to  permit 
realistic  execution  times  for  user  applications. 

3)  Implementation  of  a  PROLOG-style  eall()  operator,  and,  as  an  immediate  conse¬ 
quence,  a  failf)  operator  serving  in  the  same  role  as  the  PROLOG  not()  operator. 
cal!()  is  implemented  using  the  capability  listed  in  1)  above  to  recursively  invoke  a 
new  instance  of  the  logic-programming  interpreter. 

4)  Using  call()  and  fail()f  an  if-then- eleef)  construct  is  defined  that  is  more  expres¬ 
sive  than  the  infamous  PROLOG  cutf).  Using  calif)  and  if-then-else(),  several  of 
the  meta-operations  present  in  PROLOG  are  reconstructed,  as  detailed  in  appen¬ 
dix  B.  We  expect  these  reconstructed  operators  to  constitute  a  "critical  mass"  for 
Juniper-Bl  to  be  used  as  an  implementation  language  in  the  development  of  seri¬ 
ous  applications. 
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Syntax 

The  syntax  for  Juniper-Bl  is  included  in  Appendix  A.  It  is  chosen  to  be  as  com¬ 
patible  as  possible  with  the  SASL  syntax  and  with  CPROLOG  and  DEC-10  PROLOG 
syntax. 


Function  calls  from  the  logic-programming  component 

The  addition  of  functions  to  the  logic-programming  component  of  Juniper-A 
requires  the  solution  of  two  sub-problems:  first,  the  addition  of  pure  functions,  i.e., 
functional  terms  which  do  not  contain  ungrounded  logic-programming  variables  at 
reduction  time,  and  second,  the  addition  of  full  functions,  i.e.,  pure  functions  whose 
domains  have  been  extended  to  include  logical  variables. 

Juniper-Bl  permits  only  pure  functions,  so  functional  terms  containing 
ungrounded  logical  variables  will  cause  both  reduction  and  unification  to  fail. 

A  major  consequence  of  including  both  bridging  constructs  is  that  it  permits  each 
component  (functional  and  logic-programming)  to  invoke  itself  recursively.  Since  the 
functional  component  is  higher-order,  this  does  not  contribute  to  its  expressive  power; 
the  logic-programming  component,  on  the  other  hand,  benefits  substantially  from  the 
eoll()  and  foU()  operators  that  are  introduced,  as  will  be  shown  below. 


Control  over  unification  and  reduction 

In  order  to  add  functions  to  the  logic-programming  component,  the  issue  of  con¬ 
trol  over  functional  reduction  In  the  logic-programming  context  must  be  addressed, 
preferably  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  Church-Rosser  property  is  maintained. 

The  problem 

Under  its  usual  interpretation,  unification  requires  strict  reduction  of  each  func¬ 
tional  term.  This  may  yield  a  non-terminating  computation,  even  in  the  case  that  a 
different,  arguably  correct,  ordering  of  the  reductions  would  terminate.  A  simple 
example  of  non-termination  is  taken  directly  from  the  study  of  functional  program¬ 
ming:  if  we  wish  to  unify  the  formulae 

p(  [TFiratjTRest] ) 


and 


p(primes()) 

where  primeef)  is  a  generator  of  the  prime  numbers,  strict  evaluation  of  primesQ  would 
require  a  non-terminating  npmputaiion  (the  generation  of  the  whole  list  of  prime 
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numbers).  One  solution  to  this,  bused  on  the  lambda  calculus  and  previously  applied 
to  functional  programming,  Is  lasy,  or  demand-driven,  reduction  of  terms.  In  this  case, 
lasy  reduction  would  reduce  the  argument  to  p()  until  it  consisted  of  a  list  constructor, 
bind  TFirst  to  a  not- necessarily-reduced  functional  expression  representing  the  head  of 
the  list,  and  bind  TRest  to  a  not-necessarily-reduced  functional  expression  representing 
the  tail  of  the  list.  Subsequent  operations  on  ?First  and  ?Rest  may  force  their  further 
reduction. 

More  difficult  are  control  issues  which  arise  due  to  combining  control  over  func¬ 
tional  reduction  and  control  over  logic-programming  resolution.  Using  the  model  of 
unification  assumed  in  Robinson’s  reduction  rule  for  unification  [34]  discussed  below  in 
the  section  Reduction  Rules,  the  Boolean  value  of  the  unification  of  two  terms  is  the 
conjunction  of  Boolean  values  obtained  by  recursively  unifying  each  pair  of 
corresponding  sub-terms.  The  issue  of  control  over  the  unification,  then,  reduces  to 
control  over  computation  of  a  conjunction.  If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  unify 

P(1,0) 

with 

P(f(0),l) 

we  need  to  evaluate  the  conjunction 
l-f(0)  &  0-1 

Then  f(n)  evaluates  to  a  series  that  approximates  the  square  root  of  n,  and  the  series 
converges  only  on  the  open  interval  (0,inf),  there  may  be  a  problem  with  termination 
of  f(0),  so  that  evaluation  of  the  conjunction  terminates  only  if  the  second  conjunct  is 
evaluated  (to  produce  FALSE)  prior  to  the  first.  Since  it  is  "obvious"  to  the  program¬ 
mer  that  the  unification  should  fail,  we  would  like  to  guarantee  that  such  is  the  case 
in  Juniper.  Completeness  and  termination  of  conjunction  evaluation  is  discussed 
above  in  the  section  Implicitly  parallel  computations. 

More  difficult  and  unsolved  problems  exist.  One  can  imagine,  and  we  need  to 
examine,  cases  in  which  terms  may  be  unified  without  reduction,  or  with  limited  reduc¬ 
tion,  or  both.  Lynette’s  example 

+{7X,3)— +{2,ty),  nr-s 

clearly  requires  a  more  sophisticated  model  of  the  interplay  between  unification  and 
reduction.  [16, 10, 38, 30]  contain  proposals  for  incomplete  control  strategies. 
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We  also  need  to  consider  how  Skolem  functions  may  be  correctly  handled  (and 
poesibly  other  functions  that  are  undefined). 

At  present,  we  know  that  the  following  views  of  the  problem,  at  least,  must  be 
accommodated  in  any  solution: 

1.  The  restriction  to  pure  functions  simplifies  the  unification  that  needs  to  be 
done.  In  particular,  the  only  term  containing  a  logical  variable  that  can  be  passed 
to  the  unifier  is  a  term  which  is  a  logical  variable.  All  binding  is  uni-directional  — 
from  a  term  to  an  unembedded  variable,  and  all  values  of  bound  variables  are 
either  grounded  or  variable  equivalences. 

2.  Unification  algorithms  have  been  well  studied  [11,24,30,36],  and  since  we  are 
trying  to  augment  unification  of  logical  terms  with  reduction  of  functional  terms, 
Kahn  [16, 17],  among  others,  has  suggested  that  adding  functions  to  a  logic¬ 
programming  language  is  equivalent  to  augmenting  the  unifier’s  equality-reasoning 
capability.  The  augmented  procedure  is  termed  i-unification  [ref.  ?].  We  would 
like  some  notion  of  how  conventional  unification  algorithms  can  be  extended  to 
include  equivalence  of  functional  and  normal  forms. 

3.  A  sufficient  approach  to  the  problem  consists  in  defining  an  equality  relation 
that,  subject  to  issues  of  effective  computability  and  control,  subsumes  the  equality 
relations  associated  with  functional  and  logic-programming  languages. 

In  particular,  functional-language  equality  is  based  upon  equality  of  normal  forms, 
Le.,  two  terms  are  equal  if  and  only  if  their  normal  forms  are  identical.  The 
definition  is  actually  weaker  than  that  because  languages  like  SASL  do  not  allow 
comparison  up  to  normal  forms  of  terms  used  as  functions.  It  is  weaker  still  than 
it  otherwise  might  appear  because  the  set  of  normal  forms  for  functional  languages 
(and  moreover  for  combinator  expressions)  is  larger  than  the  set  of  equivalent 
lambda  expressions  due  to  uncurrying.  That  b,  if  we  translate  normal-form  combi¬ 
nator  expressions  to  the  corresponding  normal  forms  in  the  lambda  calculus,  we 
find  that  in  some  cases  more  than  one  combinator  expression  maps  to  the  same 
lambda  expression  —  so  that  equality  of  lambda  expressions  b  stronger  than  equal¬ 
ity  of  combinator  expressions  or  functional-language  expressions. 

Equality  in  logic-programming  languages  b  equality  in  the  sense  of  unifiability,  and 
thb  incorporates  a  strong  element  of  syntactic  equivalence.  It  has  no  sense  of 
equivalence  through  reduction. 

What  b  needed,  then,  b  a  way  of  defining  equality  so  that  the  equality  relation  b, 
in  sensible  cases,  effectively  computable,  and  so  that  both  kinds  of  equality,  equal¬ 
ity  through  reduction  to  normal  (or  intermediate)  forms,  and  the  strongly-syntactic 
style  of  equality,  are  subsumed. 
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A  unification/ reduction  policy  for  Juniper-Bl 


The  unification / reduction  policy  for  Juniper-Bl  is  chosen  to  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
This  satisfies  several  goals  simultaneously: 


1.  It  maintains  a  substantial  degree  of  backward-compatibility  with  both  logic¬ 
programming  and  functional  programs.  This  permits  the  strengths  of  both  pro¬ 
gramming  paradigms  to  be  preserved. 

2.  It  presents  the  programmer  with  a  simple  model  of  what  to  expect.  That  is  to 
say,  the  operational  semantics  is  straightforward  and  accessible  to  the  program¬ 
mer. 


3.  It  preserves  the  Church-Roeser  property. 

4.  It  maintains  some  ambivalence  toward  logic-programming  constructors,  and 
towards  functions,  such  as  Skoiem  functions,  that  are  undefined. 

The  policy  is  as  follows: 


1.  All  reduction  is  demand-driven.  We  wifi  not  guarantee  that  non-demanded 
expressions  will  remain  unreduced,  but  only  that  non-terminating  computations 
will  be  undertaken  only  in  those  cases  where  they  are  strictly  required. 

2.  The  normal  operation  of  the  unifier  will  be  to  reduce  all  functional  expressions 
required  for  unification  to  normal  form.  This  policy  is  non-optimal  in  that  it  forces 
reductions  that  might  not  otherwise  be  required.  For  example,  if  equality  of  two 
terms,  *t  and  t*  is  being  tested,  and  it  happens  that «,  —  t,  —  /(*),  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  verify  the  equality  by  recognising  that  in  both  terms  the  functions  /  are 
the  same  and  the  arguments  «  are  the  same,  so  they  must  therefore  evaluate  to 
the  same  value  (even  though  we  don’t  bother  to  determine  what  that  value  is). 

In  a  straightforward  implementation  of  a  functional  language,  once  the  term  t,  has 
been  reduced,  even  if  the  reduction  takes  place,  for  example,  in  the  context  of  a 
failed  test  for  equality,  the  original  form  is  lost.  Subsequent  tests  for  equality  with 
equivalent  terms  will  then  require  reduction  of  all  terms  to  normal  form,  so  that 
/(s)  may  be  reduced  to  normal  form  multiple  times  in  order  to  satisfy  multiple 
tests  for  equality  with  tt. 

For  Juniper-Bl,  we  have  chosen  to  always  force  the  reduction  with  the  ideas  that 
1)  the  performance  penalty  is  probably  not  too  great  relative  to  the 
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less  eager  approach  in  an  implementation  as  outlined  above; 

2)  the  chief  benefit  is  in  providing  the  programmer  with  a  simple  model  of 
what  is  to  happen  operationally,  since  the  resulting  reduction  rule  is  quite 
simple; 

3)  at  this  point  performance  is  not  a  critical  issue,  and  the  issues  of 
alternate  approaches  to  the  implementation  and/or  more  complex  reduction 
rules  can  be  left  until  we  have  more  experience  in  this  area. 


3.  Undefined  functions  will  motivate  the  definition  of  a  new  kind  of  normal  form. 
That  is,  in  eases  where  a  function  is  not  defined,  equality  testing  via  the  method 
outlined  in  2.  above  will  be  applied.  For  example,  the  terms 

PW(2)) 

and 

P(l.f(2)) 

will  unify  successfully  even  when  the  function  /  is  undefined. 

The  consequences  of  this  portion  of  the  policy  are  two-fold.  First,  it  allows  Skolem 
functions  to  be  treated  in  a  very  natural  fashion,  which  is  highly  desirable  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  logic-programming’s  origins  in  first-order  predicate  calculus  and  the 
fact  that  the  definitions  of  Skolem  functions  are  not  generally  known.  PROLOG 
makes  allowance  for  this,  or  course,  by  treating  the  functions  as  constructors  (and 
hence  effectively  irreducible).  The  second  consequence  is  that,  in  spite  of  our  ear¬ 
lier  admonition  about  restricting  constructors  and  data  structures  to  be  identical 
with  the  functional-programming  forms,  we  are  providing  a  means  here  tc  do  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  under  more  restrictive  conditions,  i.e.,  the  requirement  that 
the  constructor  name  have  no  associated  functional  definition,  and  the  policy  of 
reducing  embedded  terms  when  permitted  under  this  policy. 


Implementation  of  calif)  and  failf) 

The  mechanism  of  Juniper’s  logic-programming  calif)  operation  is  for  the  logic¬ 
programming  component  to  invoke  the  functional-language  component,  which  in  turn 
invokes  a  distinct  instance  of  the  logic-programming  component.  The  equivalent  of  a 
PROLOG  clause 
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t-  c»ll(*o»l(?A,f(?B))),  q(TB). 


might  look  something  like 
p(goal(?A,f(?B))) 

non_empty({  <?A,?B>  j  goal(?A,f(?B))  }),  q(?B). 

in  Juniper.  The  {  <?A,fB>  ]  goalffAJ(fB))  }  construct  is  &  functional  expression,  a 
set  generator  which  reinvokes  the  logic-programming  component  to  produce  a  set  of 
variables  bindings.  non_empty()  tests  for  the  existence  of  a  set  of  bindings  for  ?A  and 
?B. 

Since  Juniper-B  languages  are  restricted  to  pure  functions,  we  need  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  how  the  set-generator  bridging  construct  is  defined  in  Juniper-Bl,  and  in 
particular  how  calif)  can  be  implemented  using  it.  Clearly,  the  set  generator  must 
contain  logical-variables,  but  note  that  referential  transparency  is  preserved: 


1)  All  logical  variables  in  the  goal  part  of  the  expression  are  either  fully  grounded, 
or  present  in  the  template  part  and  treated  as  unbound.  The  effect  is  to  prohibit 
(in  the  sense  of  pure  functions)  "free”  variables  from  appearing  in  the  set-generator 
expression.  All  input  values  are  present  in  the  form  of  grounded  variable  bindings 
at  the  initiation  of  expression  evaluation.  Variables  introduced  in  the  template 
(which  is  a  tuple  of  distinct  variable  names)  close  the  scope  of  equivalent  names  in 
the  goal,  and  are  consequently  unaffected  by  variables  of  the  same  name  occurring 
in  the  calling  context. 

2)  Since  variables  appearing  in  the  template  are  place-holders,  i.e.,  their  names  are 
irrelevant  except  for  identifying  a  slot  (or  slots)  in  the  goal  whose  value(s)  should 
be  simultaneously  bound,  there  is  no  sense  in  which  the  names  of  variables  in  the 
template  ever  need  to  be  thought  of  as  corresponding  to,  or  failing  to  correspond 
to,  logical  variables  in  the  context  from  which  the  expression  is  called.  Result 
values  are  available  only  via  the  sequence  of  binding  sets  returned  as  the  value  of 
the  expression.  Consequently,  their  binding  to  variables  in  the  context  must  be 
performed  explicitly,  and  such  binding  always  results  in  elimination  of  variables 
named  in  the  template.  Note  that  the  equivalencing  of  template  variables  effected 
by  the  goal-reduction  operation  is  recaptured  in  the  logic-programming  context  by 
unifying  logical  variables  with  the  bindings  returned. 

[DB  variables] 


We  propose,  then,  the  following  code  for  definition  of  a  calif)  operator  in  the 
logic-programming  component  of  Juniper-Bl.  extract,  varsf)  depends  on  a  varf) 
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predicate  that  we  have  not  introduced,  but  which  is  defined  using  the  results  of  the 
Reconstruction  of  control  and  meta-operators  section  below,  as  is  if-then- 
tlac(P,Q,R)  (syntactically  P  •>  Q  ;  R).  Note  that,  while  we  define  var()  later  in  terms 
of  cail(),  a  considerably  less  general  use  of  the  bridging  constructs  can  be  used  to 
define  var(),  so  the  definition  below  is  not  circular. 

call(TP) 

unify(«xtract_vars(TP),TTemplate), 
calll({  TTemplate  j  TP  },?Template). 

calH([?SolnjTRest],?Teinplate)  :- 

(unify(TTemplate,TSoln))  ->  True  ; 
calU(TRest, TTemplate). 


failQ  is  implemented  in  a  similar  fashion.  When  successful,  the  set  generator 
returns  a  sequence  of  sets  of  variable  bindings.  In  the  ease  that  no  bindings  are 
created  (when,  for  example,  a  grounded  term  is  proven  as  a  goal),  the  generator 
returns  a  sequence  of  length  one,  consisting  of  a  single,  empty  binding  set.  In  the  case 
that  the  goal  cannot  be  proven,  the  set  generator  returns  an  empty  sequence,  one  con¬ 
taining  no  variable-binding  sets. 

fail(TP) 

unify(extract_vars(TP), TTemplate), 
faill({  TTemplate  j  TP  }, TTemplate). 

faill  ( []  ,TTemplate). 

with  faill ()  checking  for  the  empty  solution  set  rather  than  attempting  to  capture  the 
resultant  bindings. 

PROLOG  not()  computes  (NOT  EXISTS  x  P(x)),  which  is  logically-equivalent  to 
(FORALL  x  NOT  P(x)),  rather  than  the  logically-motivated  negation  operation, 
(EXISTS  x  NOT  P(x)),  as  discussed  in  the  section  Negation  by  failure.  Therefore 
we  have  chosen  to  rename  not()  as  fail().  While  the  renaming  is  not  compatible  with 
existing  PROLOG  implementations,  it  does  allow  the  user  to  define  not()  selectively  in 
order  to  force  completeness  on  individual  predicate  definitions: 

p(<«rp«i>)  <bodyl>. 


p (<arysN>)  <bodyN>. 

notfofTAnythinsL-else))  :-  fail(p(TAnything_else)). 
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which  recaptures  the  usual  behavior  of  PROLOG  with  respect  to  p(),  where  not()  is 
defined  as  negation-by-failure. 


Reconstruction  of  control  and  meta-operators 

Many  of  the  meta-predicates  ( isvarf) ,  etc.)  in  PROLOG  can  be  reconstructed 
using  calif),  failf),  and  cutf),  as  we  document  systematically  in  Appendix  B.  Inclusion 
of  these  constructs  in  Juniper-Bl  follows  from  the  re-introduction  into  the  logic¬ 
programming  component  of  call()  and  a  substitute  for  cutf).  We  demonstrate  below 
how  a  substitute  for  cutf)  can  be  defined  using  call()  and  failf),  which  we  have  already 
introduced. 

Reconstruction  of  control  operators 

Using  eaU()  and  failf),  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  cut()  operator,  and  a  more 
powerful  variant  of  cutf),  the  if-then- else()  operator.  We  summarise  the  construction 
of  if-then- else()  here;  the  reasoning  is  justified  in  greater  detail  in  the  succeeding  sec¬ 
tions. 


1.  eut()  is  (almost)  equivalent  to  if-then-  elseQ. 

2.  faU()  can  be  defined  using  cut()  and  calif),  and,  therefore,  using  if-then-else()  and 
call().  We  propose  that,  since  the  operational  definition  of  calif)  and  failf)  is 
straightforward  in  Juniper,  we  should  instead  define  if-then- elsef)  using  calif)  and 
failf). 

3.  Since  calif)  and  failf)  suffice  to  define  if-then-elsef),  they  suffice  (up  to  syntactic 
sugar)  to  define  a  sequential  version  of  the  seleet_onc  construct  described  in  the 
Control  constructs  for  clause  selection  section  below. 


cutf)  is  (almost)  equivalent  to  if-then-elsef) 

A  typical  use  of  cut  is  in  a  sequence  of  clauses 

p(?argll,?argl2)  :-  <condl>,  !,  <actionl>. 
p(?arg21,?arg22)  :-  <cond2>,  !,  <action2>. 


p(?argNl,?argN2)  :-  <actionN>. 

The  scope  of  the  cutf)  is  the  entire  set  of  clauses,  which  are  understood  to  be  searched 
sequentially.  This  can  be  equivalently  expressed  in  terms  of  an  if-then-else  construct, 
conventionally  (P->Q);R,  in  the  following  way: 
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p(?A,?B)  (?A— Targll,  ?B~?argl2,  <condl>)  ->  <actionl>  ; 

(?A»?arg21,  ?B*?arg22,  <cond2>)  ->  <action2>  ; 

•  • 

•  • 

<actionN>. 

where  —()  designates  unification,  and  is  readily  defined  by  the  clause 
— (?X,TX). 

fail()  defined  in  terms  of  if-then- els  e(),  and  vice-versa 
fail()  is  readily  defined  using  eut()i 

fail(P)  caU(P),  !,  faU. 
fail(P). 

or  if-then- else() 

fail(P)  call(P)  ->  fail  f 
true. 

However,  since  fail()  is  an  operation  that  arises  naturally  in  Juniper,  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  that  cut(),  or  rather  its  substitute,  if-then-else(),  be  defined  in  terms  of  fail(), 
rather  than  the  other  way  around: 

if-then-else(P,Q,R)  call(P),  call(Q). 
if-then-else(P,Q,R)  >  fail(P),  call(R). 

Note  that  (1)  if  if- then- els e()  terminates,  then  exactly  one  of  call  (Q)  and  call(R)  has 
been  attempted,  and  (2)  failQ  produces  no  bindings,  which  is  exactly  the  behavior  we 
expected  of  the  original  (P->Q);R  construct. 

callQ  and  faU()  suffice  to  define  sequential  select.one 

What  we  have  shown  is  that  faUQ  is  sufficient  to  reconstruct  cut(),  modulo  syntac¬ 
tic  sugar  (in  the  form  of  if-then- else(J).  In  conjunction  with  a  scoping  construct,  cut() 
would  allow  us  to  define  a  sequential  version  of  the  select_one  construct  described  in 
the  Control  constructs  for  elause  selection  section  below,  which  has  greater 
expressive  power  than  PROLOG’S  eut(). 
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In  PROLOG,  the  cut()  operation  in  the  body  of  a  clause  for  a  functor  p()  is 
understood  to  have  a  scope  which  encompasses  the  set  of  all  clauses  defining  p()  and 
containing  eut()  in  the  database.  The  same  effect  can  be  achieved  by  gathering  all  the 
clauses  for  p()  that  contain  cuiQ  into  an  if-then-else()  construct  in  the  body  of  a  single 
clause  for  p().  For  additional  expressive  power,  we  could  refine  PROLOG  cut()  by 
adding  a  scoping  construct  that  defined  clause  subsets  whose  eut()  operators  are 
understood  to  interact.  This  would  achieve  the  same  effect  as  writing  multiple  clauses, 
each  of  whose  bodies  is  an  if-then-else().  We  conclude  from  this  that  if-then- else()  is 
more  expressive  than  cut(). 

The  latter  effect  could  also  be  achieved  more  awkwardly  in  PROLOG  itself  by 
using  additional  functor  names  to  effect  multiple  scopes. 

For  Juniper-Bl  we  have  chosen  to  do  without  eut()  and  the  scoping  construct,  and 
to  require  the  programmer  to  use  the  equivalent  if-then-else()  forms.  Note  that  a 
consequence  of  our  choice  of  if-then-else()  is  to  require  the  programmer  to  explicitly 
unify  actual  arguments  with  formal  arguments. 

Example: 


/* 


* 

* 

* 


p()  is  satisfied  by  bindings  from  either  of  two  sources.  Each  source  is 
expressed  by  an  if-then-else  condition. 

/ 


/* 

*  Juniper-Bl  code  for  p()  using  if-then- els e() 

*/ 

/*  first  source  has  three  possible  cases  */ 

p(<args>)  (unify(<args>,<selectl.l>),  <guardl.l>)  ->  <bodyl.l>-; 

(unify(<args>,<selectl.2>),  <guardl.2>)  ->  <bodyl.2>  ; 
unify(<args>,<selectl.3>)  ->  <bodyl.3>. 

/*  second  source  has  two  possible  cases  */ 

p(<args>)  (unify(<args>,<select2.1>),  <guard2.1>)  ->  <body2.1>  ; 
unify(<args>,<select2.2>)  ->  <body2.2>. 


r 

*  PROLOG  code  for  p()  using  cut()  and  a  scoping  construct 

7 

/*  first  source  has  three  possible  cases  */ 
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cut_jjcope  { 

p(<selectl.l>)  <guardl.l>,  !,  <bodyl.l>. 

p(<selectl.2>)  <guardl.2>,  !,  <bodyl.2>. 

p(<selectl.3>)  <bodyl.3>.  } 

/*  second  source  has  two  possible  cases  */ 
cut_scope  { 

p(<select2.1>) <guard2.1>,  !,  <bodyl.l>. 
p(<select2.2>)  <body2.2>.  } 


r 

*  PROLOG  code  for  pf)  using  eut()  and  functor  name  discrimination 

V 

p(<args>) pl(<args>). 
p(<args>)  p2(<args>). 

/*  first  source  has  three  possible  eases  */ 
pl(<selectl.l>)  <guardl.l>,  !,  <bodyl.l>. 
pl(<selectl.2>)  :-  <guardl.2>,  !,  <bodyl.2>. 
pl(<selectl.3>)  :-  <bodyl.3>. 

/*  second  source  has  two  possible  cases  */ 
p2(<select2.1>) <guard2.1>,  !,  <bodyl.l>. 
p2(<select2.2>)  <body2.2>. 


Reconstruction  of  meta-operotors 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  "non-logical"  character  of  several  useful  PROLOG 
operators.  We  have  already  discussed  the  eut()  operator.  In  addition,  we  show  in 
Appendix  B  that  calif)  and  eu t()  are  sufficient  to  generate  many  of  the  meta-operators 
in  PROLOG.  Since  calif)  and  failf)  suffice  to  define  eu t(),  they  suffice  to  reintroduce 
many  of  the  PROLOG  meta-operators  into  Juniper-Bl.  Our  present  hypothesis,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  calif)  and  failf)  (together  with  a  policy  governing  the  interaction  of 
unification  and  reduction,  and  a  set  constructor  for  calling  the  logic-programming  com¬ 
ponent  of  Juniper)  suffice  to  make  Juniper-Bl  a  practical  programming  language. 

As  a  parenthetical  note,  we  mention  here  what  remains  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
section  Semantics  of  Juniper  below:  with  regard  to  the  "non-logical"  or  "meta"  con¬ 
structs,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  logical  semantics,  e.g.,  a  first-order 
predicate  logic,  which  encompasses  the  logic-programming  .language  component  of 
Juniper  including  reconstructed  "non-logical"  operators. 
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Meta-operators  which  are  not  reconstructive  using  caU()  and  fatlQ  are  discussed 
below  in  the  section  Unreconstructed  mete-operators. 

The  only  additional  operator  we  wish  to  introduce  at  this  point,  unify  (),  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  section.  Note  that  it  is  required  for  effective  use  of  if-then-else(). 

The  explicit  unify ()  operator 

The  power  implicit  in  the  variable-binding  mechanism  of  logic-programming  pro¬ 
cedure  calls  is  demonstrated  by  the  —()  or  unify()  predicate,  which  can  be  defined 
without  eail()  by  enlisting  the  implicit  unification  (meta-)operation  performed  in 
matching  goals  to  heads  of  clauses: 

— (TX,TX). 


or 


unify(TX,rX). 

The  test  for  implicit  usage  of  this  mechanism  is  to  force  the  clause  head  to  be  written 
using  a  disjoint  set  of  variables  as  formal  arguments.  For  example,  reduction  by  the 
clause 

p(?x,f(no,rx,TY)  :- 

<body> 

is  the  same  as  reduction  by  the  following  clause,  which  uses  —()  explicitly: 


p(?A,?B,?C,?D)  :- 

?A  —  ?C,  ?B  ■■  f(TD),  <body  with  appropriate  substitutions>. 


A.4.2.  Implementation  of  Juniper-Bl 

The  Juniper-BI  implementation  is  an  extension  of  the  Juniper-A  implementation. 
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A.5.  Issues  for  further  Junlper-B  language  development 

Juniper-Bl  can  be  extended  in  several  more-or-less  independent  directions.  The 
language  definition  process  is  such  that  solutions  to  specific  cases  of  some  of  the  issues 
raised  here  have  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  paper.  The  discussion  here,  however, 
reflects  our  broadest  ambitions  for  what  should  ultimately  be  included  in  the  Juniper- 
B  languages. 


A.6.1.  Control  constructs  for  clause  selection 

[general  issue  —  applies  also  to  function  defs.] 

[also  relaxation  of  serial  functional  definitions] 


Oil-parallel  selection  of  clauses 

I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the  following  with  respect  to  OR-parallel  control  con¬ 
structs: 

(a)  The  programmer  needs  an  IF- THEN-EL SE  construct. 

(b)  OR-parallel  clause-selection  constructs  in  Juniper  should  be  deterministic  in 
order  to  assure  referentially-transparent  functional  expressions.  See  discussion 
above  in  Comments  on  determinism... 

(c)  We  can  imagine  a  deterministic  guard  construct  in  which  at  most  one  guard 
among  a  specified  set  of  clauses  may  succeed.  Definition  of  the  deterministic  guard 
has  significant  implications  for  compilation  and  execution  of  the  language. 

(d)  A  smart  compiler  can  translate  an  instance  of  (a)  to  a  special  case  of  (c)  which 
does  not  recompute  the  failure  of  a  preceding  condition  (guard)  in  the  IF-THEN- 
ELSE. 

(e)  [Non-exclusive  OR  parallelism] 

This  leaves  us  with  three  major  issues  to  consider: 

(i)  How  is  disjointness  of  guards  in  (c)  to  be  assured?  A  set  of  syntactic  restriction 
rules  would  be  desirable,  but  may  prove  difficult  to  construct  since  the  language 
and  the  syntax  has  been  defined  with  other  purposes  in  mind.  Semantic  restric¬ 
tions  may  place  a  more  severe  burden  on  the  programmer,  and  checking  for  seman¬ 
tic  disjointness  in  the  compiler  may  require  detection  of  undecidable  or  uncomput- 
able  conditions. 

(ii)  Are  there  other  restrictions  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  computation 
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permitted  within  guards?  It  seems  likely  that  we  want  to  allow  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  the  computation  required  for  the  pattern-directed  matching  of  heads 
of  clauses  in  PROLOG,  which  consists  of  explicit  calls  to  the  unifier.  In  addition 
to  constraints  on  the  syntax  or  semantics  of  guards  for  the  purposes  of  addressing 
issue  (i),  implementation  considerations  may  dictate  further  restrictions,  e.g., 
prohibition  of  universal  variables  in  guards  [0, 41]  or  restrictions  on  the  cost  of 
computations  performed  in  guards  [2fl] .  At  this  time,  we  don’t  have  a  very  good 
idea  what  the  issues  or  options  are  with  respect  to  imposing  these  restrictions. 

(iii)  How  desirable  is  it  to  have  the  full,  which  is  to  say  non-serial,  guarded  clause 
selection  construct?  Would  a  serial  construct  (Jtwiper-Bl’s  if-then- cUe(),  for  exam¬ 
ple)  suffice?  And  would  the  non-serial  construct  put  an  unusual  or  unwanted  bur¬ 
den  on  the  programmer,  who  almost  certainly  has  experience  with  serial  clause 
definitions,  or  function  definitions,  or  case  constructs? 


Syntax  of  guards 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  I  am  proposing  the  following  syntax  for  a  guarded, 
deterministic,  OR-parallel  clause-selection  construct: 

<logic_clauses> 

<logic_c  lause  > 

{  <logic_clauses>  <logic_clause> 

<logic_elause> 

<simple_logic_clause> 

<guarded_logic_clause> 
j  <select_one> 

<s imp Ie_Iogic_c lause > 

<goal>  i-  <goal_list>  . 

J  <goal>  . 

<select_one> 

seleet.one  {  <guarded_logic_clauses>  } 

<guarded_logic_clauses> 

<guarded_Jogic_clause> 

{  <guarded_Iogic_clauses>  <guarded_logic_clause> 
<guarded_logic_clause> 

<goal>  t-  <guarded_goal_Jist>  . 

<guarded_goal_list> 

<guard>  "]"  <goal_list> 

<goal_list> 

<goal> 

S  <goaLlist>  ,  <goal> 

<guard>  ::■» 
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<goal>  <goal_list> 

The  intended  interpretation  ia  that  a  select_one  expression  has  at  most  one 
clause  among  its  <guarde<L-logie_clauses>  that  may  be  selected  for  reduction  of  the 
current  goal.  Every  clause  in  the  select.one  has  a  guard,  and  those  guards  are 
evaluated  in  a  coordinated  fashion  across  the  seleet_one  set.  If  one  makes  the 
sumption  of  Onai,  et.  ai.  [29],  that  only  bounded  (and  modest)  resources  are 
required  for  computation  of  guards,  coordination  is  not  necessary,  since  non-selected 
guards  run  to  completion  (they  are  not  killed  when  another  guard  succeeds). 

A  <logic_clauses>  expression  represents  a  set  of  elements  (clauses  and 
seleet_one  expressions),  each  of  which  may  be  selected  to  reduce  the  current  goal. 
Members  of  the  <logic-clauses>  set  may  or  may  not  be  guarded,  but  all  guards  are 
interpreted  independently  of  the  other  elements. 

An  alternate  syntax  would  use  COND-like  structures  in  place  of  select.one 
expressions.  The  formal  arguments  in  the  head  of  the  clause  would  be  distinct  logical 
variables,  and  the  body  of  the  clause  would  be  a  multi-way  conditional,  with  "unpack¬ 
ing"  of  the  formal  arguments  done  explicitly.  The  Juniper-Bl  if- then- els  e()  provides  an 
example  of  this  form  of  syntax. 

Neither  proposal  has  a  connection  to  the  syntax  of  first-order  logic.  In  the  long 
run,  I  have  preference  for  the  former  syntax  —  however,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  use  the 
latter  at  present  so  that  computations  present  in  guards  are  made  explicit. 


Extant  proposals  for  guards 

I  know  of  three  proposals  for  non-deterzninistic  logic-programming  guards. 
Although  we  have  already  rejected  non-deterministic  guards,  the  definition  of  these 
guards  may  raise  issues  or  provide  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  address. 

The  PARLOG  language  [6, 8, 9]  is  a  parallel  logic-programming  language  which  has 
undergone  significant  modifications  (to  weaken  it)  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  compila¬ 
tion  more  tractable.  Restriction  of  the  (parallel)  guards  is  a  major  focus  of  those 
efforts. 

Concurrent  PROLOG  and  Flat  Concurrent  PROLOG  are  described  in  [1, 25, 35].  [35] 
is  the  standard  Concurrent  Prolog  definition.  [25]  defines  a  severely  limited  subset  of 
CP  which  is  thought  to  be  compilable.  [1]  is  supposed  to  provide  a  method  for 
translating  a  subset  of  Concurrent  Prolog  to  fiat  Concurrent  Prolog.  The  non- 
deterministic  guards  play  a  major  role  in  complicating  the  compiler  implementation  of 
Concurrent  Prolog. 

Ueda’s  GHC  (Guarded  Horn  Clauses)  [41, 42]  is  a  proposal  to  restrict  guards  in  order 
to  simplify  their  compilation.  [More  to  follow.] 
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Deterministic  selection  in  rewriting  systems 

Equstionsl  programming  languages  [28]  and  term- rewriting  systems  must  also 
address  the  issue  of  deterministic  equation  selection  for  reduction.  I  have  not  yet 
investigated  the  approaches  they  employ  (although  I  believe  O'Donnell’s  is  syntactic). 


A.6.3.  Other  control  constructs 


IC-PROLOG  control  constructs 


Naish’s  MU-PROLOG  control  construct 

Naish  [28]  proposes  a  control  construct  similar  to,  and  more  general  than  (?), 
PARLOG’s  read-only  variables.  For  any  predicate  in  the  database,  a  wait()  directive 
can  be  asserted  that  indicates  which  formal  arguments  must  be  bound  before  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  predicate  may  proceed. 

The  wait()  directives  are  similar  in  character  to  mode  declarations  permitted  in 
DEC- 10  PROLOG  [2].  The  difference  is  quite  significant,  however:  whereas  DEC-10 
PROLOG  fails  when  a  variable  argument  in  a  goal  is  unexpectedly  unbound,  IC- 
PROLOG  and  MU-PROLOG  block  the  reduction  until  some  other  computation  binds 
the  variable  argument. 

One  issue  this  construct  attempts  to  address  is  the  efficiency  of  evaluating  goals 
in  the  body  of  a  clause,  i.e.,  it  allows  an  ordering  of  the  evaluation  such  that  "pro¬ 
ducer"  terms  are  evaluated  before  "consumer"  terms.  In  particular,  it  allows  predi¬ 
cates  to  be  restricted  to  functions,  an  important  facility  we  are  providing  by  a  more 
general  mechanism. 

Naish’s  principal  motivation,  however,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple 
problem:  a  database 

append3(A3>D>E)  :- 

append(A*B>C),  append(C,D,E). 

append([],AtA). 

append(F.A3>F.C)  :- 
append(AJB>C). 

is  defined  for  the  apptndSQ  relation.  In  the  declarative  view  of  PROLOG  programs,  it 
should  be  possible  to  type  in  a  goal  such  as 

« 

append3(X,  [3] ,  [4] ,  [1 ,2,3,4] ). 

and  have  the  interpreter  return  a  binding  for  X  such  that  apptndSQ  holds.  This  is 
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indeed  what  a  conventional  interpreter  does  —  however,  if  asked  for  a  second  solution, 
it  generates  and  tests  a  sequence  of  possible  bindings  for  X  of  progressively  longer 
length,  with  the  result  that  a  query  for  the  second  binding  does  not  terminate. 

Naish  argues  that  usage  of  eut()  prevents  this  situation  from  occurring  at  the 
expense  of  correctness,  in  particular  completeness  with  respect  to  the  relational 
interpretation  of  appendSQ.  He  claims  that  reordering  of  clauses  cannot  prevent  the 
behavior,  and  no  use  of  meta-logical  primitives  such  as  var()  and  nonvarf)  provides  a 
straightforward  solution  in  all  cases. 

His  solution  is  use  the  following  two  directives  (+  signifies  an  argument  to  be 
imported,  and  -  signifies  an  argument  to  be  exported): 

wait(append(+, +,-))• 
wait(append(-, -,+)). 

together  with  the  block-until- instantiated  interpretation  to  assert  that  append  acts 
only  to  concatenate  existing  lists  (first  two  arguments)  into  a  result  (third  argument), 
or  to  split  an  existing  list  (third  argument)  into  complementary  sub-lists  (first  +wo 
arguments). 

Note,  however,  thaw 

(a)  These  directives  also  affect  correctness  with  respect  to  the  relational  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  appendf). 

(b)  The  blocking  of  reductions  affects  correctness  because  some  arguments  to  a 
predicate  may  never  become  fully  grounded. 

(c)  The  way  in  which  waitf)  affects  correctness  may  not  be  immediately  evident  to 
the  programmer  thinking  about  the  declarative  semantics  of  the  program,  e.g., 
which  cases  of  the  declarative  interpretation  of  apptndS()  are  disabled  by  the 
declarations  above.  More  generally,  the  semantics  becomes  very  much  more 
difficult  in  the  case  where  appendf)  is  deeply  nested  inside  of  other  clauses  (which 
may  also  be  constrained  by  waitf]). 

(d)  There  was  nothing  incorrect  about  the  behavior  of  the  original  construct, 
including  non-termination  of  the  search  for  the  second  binding.  What  the  example 
represents  is  inappropriate  use  of  existing  control  constructs  for  Naish ’s  intended 
purpose.  A  solution  that  behaves  as  desired  in  the  example  given  above,  and  in 
others  Naish  cites  as  problematical,  is  given  by 

append3(Q3>C,D) 

append(B,C,D). 
append3(fFiA]3>C,(F{D])  :- 
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append3(A3>C3)> 

append(Q33)- 

append([F|A]3,[FjC])  :- 

append(A3>C)- 

Of  course,  if  one  wishes  to  take  seriously  the  role  of  logic-programming  as  a 
declarative  language,  then  the  non-equivalence  of  the  two  solutions  is  also  an  issue 
to  be  addressed.  If  one  does  wish  to  take  that  seriously,  however,  the  issue  should 
be  addressed  mure  broadly,  and  it  is  clearly  not  going  to  be  resolved  by  adding 
read-only  declarations. 


Equivalence  of  read-only  variables  and  guarded  clauses 

I’m  05%  certain  that  read-only  annotations  and  guarded  clauses  are  equivalent  in 
the  sense  that  the  effects  of  one  can  be  achieved  by  the  other  in  a  straightforward 
fashion.  It  is  possible  that  deterministic  and  non-deterministic  cases  need  to  be 
addressed  separately.  More  to  follow. 

A.5.S.  Addition  of  the  callQ  predicate/operator 

Implementation  of  caU() 

calif)  is  heavily  used  in  many  PROLOG  programs  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
including  implementation  of  bagof(),  setoff),  notf),  and  other  meta-logical  operators. 
Our  approach  to  implementing  calif)  is  to  have  it  invoke  the  functional  component, 
which  recursively  invokes  the  logic-programming  component  via  the  set-generator  con¬ 
struct  with  eallff  s  argument  as  the  goal.  More  details  are  provide  "1  above  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  Implementation  of  eallf)  and  foilf) 

A  more  powerful  alternatives  Kahn's  eolleetf) 

[Kahn's  collectQ  [18]] 


A.6.4.  Unreconstructed  meta-operators 


functorf) 

functor Q  is  problematic  because  it  allows  application-splitting(f) 
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A.5.5.  assertf)  and  retractQ  operation* 

We  probably  want  to  abandon  those  effects  of  assertf)  and  retractQ  that  are 
related  to  database  serialisation,  which  is  to  say  that  their  only  effects  would  be  to 
insert  or  delete  members  of  a  <logic_clauses>  set  as  defined  in  OR- parallel  selec¬ 
tion  of  clauses. 

I  am  in  favor  of  abandoning  assertf)  and  retractf)  altogether.  In  a  highly  parallel 
system,  a  goal  is  reduced  with  respect  to  a  database  by  concurrent  reduction  or  antici¬ 
patory  reduction  using  all  clauses  selected  from  the  database,  assertf)  and  retractQ 
affect  this  in  two  ways.  First,  their  actions  at  run-time  they  may  cause  certain  of 
these  computations  to  be  abandoned,  others  to  be  recomputed,  and  yet  others  to  be 
initiated.  Second,  since  a  database  may  be  shared  by  several  concurrent  reduction 
processes,  the  availability  of  assertf)  and  retractQ  greatly  complicates  the  semantics  of 
synchronisation  among  the  procedures  having  read  access  to  a  database,  and  similarly 
complicates  the  implementation.  This  is  just  another  instance  of  the  more-than- 
a ingle- assignment  problem  in  concurrent  systems,  which  we  are  disposed  to  avoid  at 
any  reasonable  cost. 


A.5.8.  Explicit  logic  databases 

An  alternative  to  the  use  of  assertf)  and  retractQ  in  Juniper  is  the  inclusion  of 
explicit  logic  databases.  For  example,  the  functional-language  call  to  the  logic¬ 
programming  language  might  be  augmented  to  include  explicit  reference  to  a  database 
or  databases,  as  in  the  set  generator  expression 

{  <?A,TB>  |  P(?A,f(TB))  <-  Database  1  } 

Addition  of  explicit  databases  to  the  logic-programming  component  might  require 
nothing  other  than  the  addition  of  an  extra  argument  to  the  calif)  operator  to  name 
the  database  or  databases.  This  sort  of  facility  is  provided  by  Weyhrauch’s  FOL  [43]. 

This  capability,  along  with  the  ability  to  create,  merge,  and  intersect  databases, 
may  well  serve  as  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  assertf)  and  retractQ  operations. 
Moreover,  if  a  logic-programming  database  was  simply  a  type  of  set  in  a  future  version 
of  Juniper,  all  of  the  database  operations  could  be  provided  as  library  routines,  rather 
than  as  additional  constructs  in  the  language. 

[issues  for  reduction  policy] 


A.5.7.  Negation  by  failure 

There  is  no  direct  way  of  proving  a  negative  literal  NOT  p(...)  using  Horn  clauses 
and  linear  resolution.  The  usual  approach  to  including  some  form  of  negation  in 
Horn-clause  theorem  provers  is  to  use  negation-by-failure,  which  is  a  well-known  and 
well-understood  part  of  of  most  PROLOG  implementations  [5]. 
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The  problem 

In  some  views,  PROLOG’S  not(),  widely  implemented  as  neg&tion-by-failure,  does 
not  capture  a  satisfactory  notion  of  failure  [7, 26}.  The  naive  implementation  of  not() 
uses  call()  in  conjunction  with  an  IF-THEN-ELSE  or  eut()  construct: 


not(?X) 

call(?X),  !,  faU. 
not(TX). 

or 


not(?X) 

call(?X)  ->  fail; 
true. 


The  normal  interpretation  of  a  query 


?-  P(?X). 


is,  'la  there  a  value  for  X  such  that  p  is  true  of  X  (and  what  is  it)?"  which  is  written 
3  7X  p(?X) 

in  first-order  logic.  What  the  query 
?-  not(p(?X)) 

computes,  however,  is,  "Is  there  not  an  X  such  that  p  is  true  of  X?"  which  is  to  say, 
"Succeed  only  if  there  is  no  X  such  that  p  is  true  of  X."  Logically  this  is  expressed  by 

NOT  3  !X  p(?X) 

which  is  equivalent  to 

V  ?X  NOT  p(?X) 

rather  than  the  putatively-desired  ’logical"  interpretation, 

3  ?X  NOT  p(?X) 
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An  alternate  proposal 

Clark  and  McCabe  [7]  and  Naish  [26]  have  both  objected  to  the  use  of  negation* 
by-failure  on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not  capture  the  logical  notion  of  negation. 

Their  solution  (in  IC-PROLOG  and  MU-PROLOG)  to  the  problem  of  non-equivalence 
between  the  two  interpretations  has  been  to  implement  a  restricted  form  of  negation: 
the  goal  fails  if  it  would  fail  under  both  negation-by-faihxre  and  the  "logical"  interpre¬ 
tation  discussed  above.  Th;  t  is,  not(P)  succeeds  only  in  those  cases  where 

V  TX  NOT  P 

is  equivalent  to 

3  TX  NOT  P 

which  are  precisely  the  eases  in  which  X  does  not  appear  in  P,  for  any  variable  X,  and 
P  is  improvable.  That  is,  P  must  be  an  improvable,  grounded  formula.  Clark  and 
McCabe,  and  Naish,  are  able  to  capture  this  interpretation  by  associating  a  read-only 
or  waitQ  imperative  with  the  argument  of  the  not()  operator,  so  that  reduction  of  the 
goal  not(P)  is  blocked  until  P  is  fully  instantiated. 

This  solution  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons: 

(i)  The  argument  of  not()  may  never  become  fully  grounded,  and  hence  the  goal 
may  never  be  reduced.  This  is  generally  inconsistent  with  a  logical  (declarative) 
interpretation. 

(ii)  The  solution  is  less  expressive  than  negation-by-failure.  Neither  the  conven¬ 
tional  interpretation  nor  the  proposed  interpretation  produces  bindings  as  a  side- 
effect,  hence  both  operate  as  predicates.  The  difference  in  expressiveness  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  presence  of  a  variable  in  the  argument  to  not()  is  equivalent  under 
negation-by-failure  to  quantification  over  all  terms  that  might  appear  in  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  if  one  is  trying  to  determine  if  a  system  is  operational,  one  (but  not 
the  only)  sufficient  criterion  would  be  that  no  component  of  the  equipment  is  off¬ 
line.  This  could  be  encoded  in  PROLOG  using  the  clause 

operational(System)  :- 

not(status(System,  Component,  off-line)). 

If  the  argument  to  not()  were  required  to  be  grounded,  the  clause  would  instead 
have  to  generate  and  test  a  complete  list  of  components,  a  procedure  which  might 
be  lengthy  or  impossible  (e.g.,  "This  neighborhood  is  safe  if  there  have  been  no 
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crimes  reported  here  in  the  past  year"  —  but  the  universe  of  potential  crime  vic¬ 
tims  in  such  reports  is  unknowably  large). 


A  solution  for  Juniper 

Our  solution  is  to  include  negation-by-failure  in  Juniper.  It  is  attainable,  useful, 
and  well-understood.  The  answer  to  objections  put  forth  by  IC-PROLOG  and  MU- 
PROLOG  proponents  may  be  to  change  the  name  of  not()  to  failQ. 
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A.6.  Definition  of  Juniper-C 

Juniper-C  is  conceived  of  u  including  full  functions. 


A.6.1.  Addition  of  full  functions  in  the  logic-programming  component 

Control  over  full  function  cells  from  the  logical  language  will  be  more  difficult 
than  for  pure  functions  calls,  since  it  incorporates  full  unification,  and,  potentially, 
higher-order  unification. 

The  loss  of  referential  transparency  associated  with  logical  variables  appearing  in 
full  functions  is  also  a  major  concern,  although  there  may  be  interpretations  of  full 
functions  under  which  referential  transparency  is  not  given  up. 

There  exist  (at  least)  five  proposals  for  adding  full  functions  within  the  logic¬ 
programming  paradigm.  I  will  provide  more  detailed  and  useful  summaries  in  a  future 
iteration  of  this  paper. 


Kahn  [18, 17]:  The  general  strategy  is  very  elegant:  the  unifier  is  augmented  by 
adding  a  facility  for  equality  reasoning.  Function  definitions  appear  as  equality 
assertions  (with  a  left-to-right  interpretation),  and  their  reductions  are  treated  as 
part  of  the  equality-reasoning  mechanism.  The  unification  of  logical  variables  as 
part  of  the  functional  reduction  mechanism  is  handled  very  naturally  by  a  recur¬ 
sive  call  to  the  unifier.  The  control  strategy  for  selection  of  unification-directed 
equalities  for  reduction  is  breadth-first  (shortest  path),  although  one  is  referred  to 
the  second  paper  for  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  approach.  A  very  nice 
approach,  in  any  case,  but  no  conclusive  results  are  presented. 

Reddy  [32, 33]  introduces  narrowing,  first  introduced  in  work  on  theorem-proving 
for  equational  theories  [12, 14, 22, 37],  as  an  operational  semantics  for  these 
languages.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  approach  to  full  functions  that  I  have 
seen,  and  presents  a  rather  complete  discussion  of  its  semantics,  including  exten¬ 
sions  to  lazy  narrowing  and  possible  applications  in  higher-order  unification  and 
for  parallel  implementation. 

Subrahmanyam  and  You  [38,30]:  The  papers  are  virtually  identical.  The  work  is 
not  unlike  Reddy’s  in  spirit,  but  suffers  from  several  difficulties.  Among  these  is 
the  failure  to  motivate  several  decisions  (goals  can  be  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  a 
unifiable  term,  but  terms  in  the  heads  of  function  definitions  may  not)  that  results 
in  incompleteness,  and  the  assumption  that  functions  can  be  tested  for  equality. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  worthwhile  to  identify  the  issues  it  chooses  to  address, 
and  compare  the  solutions  with  those  arising  from  the  other  two  proposals. 

Darlington,  Pull,  and  Field  [10]  propose  a  unified  functional  and  logic  language 
based  on  the  reduction  model.  [Further  discussion] 
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Goguen  and  Meseguer  [14] 


A.7.  Semantics  of  Juniper 

The  semantics  of  pure  PROLOG  has  been  studied  at  some  length  [23],  as  have  the 
semantics  of  functional  programming  [15].  An  important  part  of  logic-programming 
languages  that  is  not  a  part  of  pure  PROLOG,  and  which  is  especially  important  to 
Juniper,  is  the  caU()  predicate.  Perlis  [31]  has  provided  a  model  based  on  work  by 
Kripke  and  Gilmore  [13, 20]  which  I  believe  is  a  sufficient  model  for  pure  PROLOG 
with  caUQ  and  negation-by-failure  added.  This  would  provide  a  good  starting  point 
for  providing  a  semantics  for  Juniper. 
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Appendix  A- A*  Syntax  of  Junipcr-Bl 


<program>  <expr>  ?  |  DBF  <defs>  T  |  DEC  <logic_clauses>  T 
<expr>  <expr>  WHERE  <defs>  }  <condexp> 

<eondexp>  <opexp>  ->  <eondexp>  }  <eondexp>  j  <listexp> 

<listexp>  <opexp>  , ... ,  <opexp>  J  <opexp>  ,  |  <opexp> 

<opexp>  <prefix>  <opexp>  |  <opexp>  <infix>  <opexp>  j  <comb> 
<comb>  <comb>  <simple>  J  <simple> 

<simple>  <name>  |  <eonstant>  |  (  <expr>  )  j  <*fexpr>  j  <logic_expr> 

<defs>  ::«*  <clause>  j  <defa>  {  <elause> 

<clause>  <nameliat>  ■»  <expr>  j  <nwne>  <rha> 

<rhs>  <formal>  <rhs>  }  <formal>  —  <expr> 

<namelist>  <struct>  , ...  ,  <struct>  j  <struet>  ,  |  <atract> 

<struct>  <formal>  t  <struct>  J  <formal> 

<formal>  <name>  J  <conatant>  |  (  <namelist>  )  j  (  <appl>  ) 

<appl>  <name>  <formal>  {  <appl>  <formal> 

<constant>  <numeral>  |  <charconst>  J  <boolconst>  |  ()  j  <strmg> 
<numeral>  <real>  <scale-faetor>  j  -  <reai>  <scale-factor> 

<real>  <digit>*  |  <digit>*  .  <digit> 

<scaIe-factor>  ::■»  e  <digit>*  J  e  -  <digit>* 

<boolconst>  TRUE  {  FALSE 

<charconst>  %  <any  char>  j  SP  [  NL  j  NP  |  TAB 

<atring>  *<any  message  not  containing  unmatched  quotes>" 

<sfexpr>  {  <expr>  j  <qualifiers>  }  j  {  <generator>  j  <qualifiers>  } 
<qualifiers>  <qualifier>  j  <qualifiers>  j  <qualifier> 

<qualifier>  <generator>  }  <filter> 

<generator>  ::*■  <name>  <-  <expr>  |  <name>  <-  <generator> 

<filter> <expr> 

<logic_expr>  {  <  <logic_yarJist>  >  j  <goaUist>  } 

<goaLiist>  j:—  <goal>  J  <goal_list>  ,  <goal> 

<goal>  ::■»  <name>  J  <name>  (  <termjist>  ) 

<term_list>  ::«■»  <term>  |  <tenn_list>  ,  <term> 

<term>  ::*■  <simple_term>  j  <liat_tenn>  j  <name>  (  <term_list>  ) 
<simple_term>  <name>  }  <numeral>  j  <charconst>  J  <boolconst> 

|  <logic_rar> 

<Hst_tenn>  Q  !  [  <t«rmJist>  J  {  [  <term>  {  <term>  ] 

<logic_yar_Hat>  <logic_var>  j  <3ogic_yar_list>  ,  <logic_var> 

<logic_clauses>  <logic_clause>  |  <logic_clauses>  <logic_clause> 

<logic_clause>  <goal>  <goal_Jiat>  .  J  <goal>  i*  .  |  <goal>  . 
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Operators  (In  order  of  decreasing  binding  power) 

++,  ~  infix  (right  associative) 

..  infix  (non-associative) 

...  postfix 

{  Infix 

&  infix 

prefix 

»,  >,  >-,  <-,  <,  «  infix 

+,  -  infix 

+,  -  prefix 

*,  /,  div,  rem  infix 

**  infix  (right  associative) 

#  prefix 

P  re- defined  names 

abs  all  and  append  application  arctan  arg 
code  cons  converse  char  c justify  eoncat  cost  count 
decode  digit  digitval  drop 
e  entier  eq  exp 

filter  foldl  foldr  for  from  function  functor 
hd 

I  interleave  intersection  iterate 
K 

lay  layn  length  letter  list  listdiff  Ijust  log  logic_var  logical 
map  member  mkset 
not  number 
or 

pi  plus  printwidth  product 
reverse  rjustify 

show  sin  some  spaces  sqrt  sum 

take  times  tl 

union  until 

while 

sip 
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App«ndbc  A-B:  Reconstruction  of  meta-operators 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  where  Juniper  stands  relative  to  PROLOG  in 
regard  to  meta-operators.  The  following  lists  the  principal  meta-operators  found  in 
CPROLOG  1.5,  their  intended  function,  and  the  primitive  meta-operations  that  are 
sufficient  for  their  reconstruction.  This  permits  us  to  anticipate  the  meta-operations 
that  will  be  required  in  Juniper  to  provide  equivalent  functionality:  it  appears  that 
replacement  of  eaU()  and  cut(),  together  with  the  addition  of  explicit  databases  to 
replace  assertQ  and  retraetQ  functionality,  will  suffice. 


Control  meta-operators 

Operator  Operation  Dependent  upon 

eaU(P)  Recursive  call  to  prove  P  assumed  primitive 

Logical  interpretation  is  "There  exist  bindings  for  free  variables  of  P  such  that  P 
holds."  The  free  variables  of  P  are  suitably  bound  following  success  of  calif). 


eut()  PROLOG  cut()  operation  assumed  primitive 

Treat  the  current  goal  as  complete  if  backtracking  search  occurs. 

not(P)  Negation  (sort  of)  calif),  cut() 

Logical  interpretation  is  "There  do  not  exist  bindings  for  free  variables  of  P  such 
that  P  holds."  Or,  operationally,  "  calif P)  fails."  Implemented  as 

not(P)  :-  call(P),  !,  fail. 
not(P). 


P  ->  Q  ;  R  if  P  then  Q  else  R  calif),  r.ut() 

P->  Q  if  P  then  Q 

Implemented  as 

if-then-else(P,Q3)  >  call(P),  !,  call(Q). 
if-then-else(P,Q,R) :-  call(R). 

if-then(P,Q)  :-  call(P),  !,  caU(Q). 
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P;Q 


P  succeeds  or  Q  succeeds 


callQ 


Can  be  implemented  as 

or(P,Q)  call(P). 
or(P,Q)  call(Q). 


Structure  meta-operators 


Operator 


Operation 


atom(X),  data-type  predicates 

number(X), 

integer(X), 

primitive(X) 

var(X),  variable  predicates 

nonjvar(X), 

bound(X), 

unbound(X) 


Can  be  implemented  by 

rar(X)  not(not(X— 1)),  not(not(X— 2)). 
non_var{X)  var(X),  !,  fail. 

unbound(X)  var(X). 
bound(X)  unbound(X),  !,  fail. 


Dependent  upon 
assumed  primitive 


eallQ,  cut() 


head(L,H ),  list  selector  functions 

tail(L,T) 

Can  be  implemented  by 

head([H,T]tH)« 

tail([H,T],T). 


Term  «■»..  Liet,  term  selector  functions 

argflndex,  Term, Name), 
funetor(Term,  Fun,  Name) 


unification  as  part  of 
procedure  call 


unavailable  in  Juniper-A 
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Within  the  current  scheme,  logic-programming  terms  (and  probably  atomic 
formulae)  are  function-applications.  Application  predicates  and  selector  functions 
hare  been  added  to  the  Juniper-A  functional  interpreter,  and  will  therefore  be 
available  to  the  logic-programming  component  in  Juniper-B.  If  a  logic¬ 
programming  database  is  treated  as  a  type  of  set  in  Juniper-B,  as  the  single  global 
database  is  in  Juniper-A,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  implement  the  full  relational 
form  of  funetorf)  with  respect  to  an  explicit  database. 

—  Y,  full  term  equivalence  calif),  eutf) 

\“  Y  unavailable  in  Juniper-A 

This  predicate  tests  for  full  equivalence  of  terms  including  equivalence  of  logical 
variables.  It  can  be  implemented  through  term  decomposition  and  checking  of 
variable  equivalence: 

var_equiv(X,Y)  var(X),  var(Y),  not(var_equivl(X,Y)). 
var_equivl(l,2). 

namefN amt, List)  convert  name  to  char  list  unavailable  in  Juniper-A 

Takes  functor  name  as  Name  and  returns  a  list  of  the  constituent  characters  in 
List.  The  function  is  or  should  be  available  in  the  functional  component,  and  will 
become  available  to  the  logic-programming  component  in  Juniper-B. 


Set-construct  macro-operators 

Operator  Operation  Dependent  upon 

setoff),  set  constructors  various  (not  available 

bagoff)  in  Juniper-A) 

setoff)  and  bagof  provide  the  logic-programming  component  with  the  ability  to 
construct  sets  of  solutions  using  recursive  calls  to  itself.  The  set-generator 
construct  which  has  been  proposed  as  the  functional-component  interface  to  the 
logic-programming  component  has  much  the  same  character  as  these  constructors. 
Since  the  functional  component  cannot  be  called  from  the  logical  component  in 
Juniper-A,  however,  the  set-constructors  will  not  be  accessible  in  Juniper-A. 

setoff)  and  bagoff)  depend  on  varf)  and  ;(),  which  can  be  constructed  from  the 
calif)  and  cutf)  primitives.  In  addition  they  depend  on  wm--(),  (),  funetorf),  and 

argf),  which  can  be  defined  in  the  functional  component  of  Juniper-A  but  will  not 
be  available  to  the  logic-programming  component  until  function  calls  are  provided 
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in  Juniper-B.  Finally,  they  depend  on  the  ability  to  modify  the  database  in  the 
logic-programming  component,  a  capability  we  do  not  intend  to  provide  directly. 
Implementation  of  bagof  and  setoff)  should  be  a  useful  test  of  the  explicit  logical 
databases  proposed  in  the  paper  as  a  substitute  for  asscrtf)  and  retractf). 
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Appendix  A-C*  Proof-stream  interpreter  for  Juniper-A 

DEF 


prove2() 

prove2  stream  goals  i 


prove2  ()  goals  I 

-0 

prove2  stream  ()  i 
«■»  stream 

prove2  stream  (goahrest)  i 

«•«  prove2  (resolve2  stream  goal  i  (assertions  goal)) 
rest 
1 


hi 

jj|  resolve2() 

jjj  resolve2(stream  goal  i  assertions) 

in 

hi 

resolve2  ()  goal  i  assertions 

-0 

resolve2  ((head:body):reat)  goal  i  assertions 

-»  append  ( resol ve_l  goal  i  assertions  body  head) 
(resolve2  rest  goal  i  assertions) 


in 

hi 

iii  resohre_l() 

!|{  resol ve_l  goal  i  assertions  j  env 

in 

in 

resolve_l  goal  i  ()  j  env 

-0 

resolve_l  goal  i  assertions  j  () 

-0 
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resolve_l  goal  i  ((head:body):rest)  j  env 
■■  append  s  t 
WHERE 

a  —  prove2  (env_l:(j+l))  body  j 
t  —  resolve_JL  goal  i  rest  j  env 
env_l  —  unify  goal  i  bead  i  env 

T 
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Appendix  A-D:  Success-continuation  interpreter  for  Juniper-A 


in 

ill 

jjj  Define  interpreter  for  logic-programming  component  of  Juniper-A 
in 

DEF 


hi 

hi 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

hi 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

in 


in 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

hi 


provel(goals,  i,  continuation,  environment,  j) 

provelQ  is  a  continuation-based  prover.  Choice  points  in  the 
search  tree  are  "stacked"  on  the  continuation  argument  for 
correct  continuation  following  AND-  or  OR-node  processing. 

goals:  list  of  (conjunctive)  goals  to  be  solved 

i:  current  level  of  variable  indexing.  Each 

variable  instance  is  distinguished  by  the 
"level"  at  which  it  first  appears,  i  maintains 
the  current  level. 

continuation:  a  list  (stack)  of  saved  choice  points. 

Alternative  branches  in  the  search  tree  are 
pushed  at  each  choice  point.  The  stack  is 
popped  for  continuation  upon  completion  of 
processing  for  each  branch  of  an  AND  node,  or 
for  backtracking  upon  completion  of  processing 
for  each  branch  of  an  OR  node, 
environment:  contains  current  variable  bindings.  A  null 
environment  signals  that  unification  of  the 
clause  head  has  failed. 

j:  next  level  of  variable  indexing.  This  is  not 

always  i+1  because  on  return  to  level  i  during 
processing  of  an  AND  node,  levels  greater  than 
i  must  be  maintained,  so  that  j  contains  the 
value  one  greater  than  the  maximum  found  in  the 
preceding  AND  branches. 


If  null  environment  then  unification  failed;  return  nil. 


provel  goals  i  cont  ()  j 

-0 
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j|{  If  AND-goals  are  proven  and  continuation  stack  is  empty,  we 

]{J  have  success,  and  return  current  environment. 

in 

hi 

provel  0  i  0  env  J 
-  (env,) 


in 

hi 

ii!  Else  if  AND-goals  are  all  proven,  pop  last  continuation. 

in 

provel  ()  i  cont  env  j 
*  cont  env  j 


in 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

in 

hi 

in 

hi 

hi 

in 

in 

in 


Resolve  first  goal  using  the  clauses  asserted  for  its  head; 
prepend  remaining  goals  to  continuation. 

This  definition  implements  AND-node  processing  in  the  search 
tree.  The  environment  and  next  level  index  will  be  provided  at 
the  time  that  the  continuation  (next  conjunct)  is  invoked. 


provel  (first:rest)  i  cont  env  j 

—  resolvel  first  i  (assertions  first)  j  (provel  rest  i  cont)  env 


in 

in 

in 

hi 

hi 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

ill 

hi 

in 

hi 


in 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

in 

hi 


resolvel(goal,  i,  assertions,  j,  continuation,  environment) 

goal:  single  goal  to  be  resolved  against  assertions, 

i:  current  level  index, 

assertions:  list  of  assertions  remaining  for  use  in 

resolution. 

j:  next  level  index, 

continuation:  continuation. 

environment:  binding  environment  in  which  to  perform 
reduction. 


in 

m 

j}{  If  no  clauses  to  resolve  against,  then  fail 
in 

in 
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resolve  1  goal  i  ()  j  cont  env 

-0 

Implements  OR-node  processing.  Clauses  in  database  are 
indexed  via  tail-recursion  using  the  same  environment, 
continuation,  and  level  indices.  WHERE  clause  implements 
complete  resolution  of  first  disjunct. 

resolvel  goal  i  assertions  j  cont  env 
—  append  s  t 
WHERE 

s  —  provel  (tl  (hd  assertions))  j  cont 

(unify  goal  i  (hd  (hd  assertions))  j  env)  (j+l) 
t  ■>  resolvel  goal  i  (tl  assertions)  j  cont  env 


unify  (term!,  indexl,  term2,  index2,  environment) 

The  functional  language  component  has  been  augmented  to 
include  meta-predicates  for  recognition  of  unreduced 
applications  (applicationQ)  and  logic  variables  (logic_var()). 

In  addition,  functions  have  been  added  which  return  the 
function  and  argument  of  an  application  (functorQ  and  arg() 
respectively),  and  determine  structural  (based  on  list  and 
application  constructors)  equality. 

An  attempt  to  extend  the  MATCH  operation  to  handle  unreduced 
applications  proved  to  be  too  problematic  at  this  time. 

unifyQ  signals  failure  by  returning  the  empty  list, 
unify  tl  i  t2  j  env 

—  unify _1  (ult  (tl:i)  env)  (ult  (t2:j)  env)  env 
unify_l(tl,  t2) 

unify_l()  performs  unification  of  variable  instances  and 
canonical  terms  to  create  new  environments  from  existing 
environments. 
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Ill 

III 

j{l  Once  again,  a  null  environment  is  reflects  failure  to  unify. 

in 

unify_l  tl  t2  () 

-0 


III 

III 

III 

III 

III 

III 


Structural  decomposition  of  lists  for  recursive  unification. 


unify_l  ((ffl:rfl):rl)  ((S2:rf2):r2)  env 

■»  unify  rfl  rl  rf2  r2  (unify  SI  rl  fi2  r2  env) 


in 

hi 

in 

in 

in 

in 


Decomposition  of  applications  for  recursive  unification. 


unify_l  ((fl  al):rl)  ((f2  a2):r2)  env 

*■  unify  fl  rl  f2  r2  (unify  al  rl*  a2  r2  env) 


in 

hi 

|{}  Case  of  variables  (produces  new  bindings) 

|  and  (grounded)  equality 

hi 

hi 

unify_l  (fl:rl)  (f2:r2)  env 

—  logic_var  fl  ->  ((fl:rl):(f2:r2)):env 
logic_var  f2  ->  ((f2:r2):(fl:rl)):env 
(flHT2)  ->  env 

0 

III 

j|!  ult(name, environment) 

JJj  ult()  chains  through  name/value  pairs  in  the  environment 

i{{  to  get  a  canonical  value  for  its  first  argument. 

in 

HI 

ult  name  env 

—  null  pair  ->  name 
(name  —  value)  ->  name 
ult  value  env 
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0 


WHERE 

pair  —  assoc  name  env 
(termrvalue)  «  pair 


m 

in 

{{j  assoc(term,list) 

hi 

in 

||{  assocQ  returns  the  first  name/value  pair  in  list  whose  name 

j{{  matches  the  first  argument  to  assoe(). 

in 

in 

assoc  term  () 

-0 

assoc  term  ((namenralue):rest) 

«■  (term  name)  ->  (name rvalue) 
assoc  term  rest 


in 

hi 

iii  assertions(functor) 

in 

in 

||j  assertionsQ  returns  a  list  of  all  clauses  defined  for  the 

{{{  functor  given  as  its  argument. 

hi 

hi 

assertions  (functof:args) 

“  assertions.!  functor  database 

assertions_l  any  () 

-0 

assertions.!  functor  (first:rest) 

—>  (functor  —  f)  ->  (first :  (assertions  J.  functor  rest)) 
assertions.!  functor  rest 
WHERE 

((f:args):body)  —  first 


null  ()  -  TRUE 
null  x  —  FALSE 
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Appendix  B 

Small  Logic  Programs  to  Test  Juniperf 


B.l.  Introduction 

The  MASC  project  is  developing  &  programming  language  named  Juniper  that  com¬ 
bines  features  of  both  functional  and  logical  languages.  The  Juniper  language  will 
eventually  run  on  a  parallel  machine,  although  it  is  presently  being  developed  on  con¬ 
ventional  machines,  e.g.,  VAX  and  SUN. 

The  Jumper  language  will  change  as  the  project  reaches  maturity.  The  present  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  languai  s,  Juniper-Bl,  is  under  active  development^,  2].  The  logical  com¬ 
ponent  of  Juniper  «s  a  simplified  Prolog  dialect.  The  features  of  the  logical  component 
of  Juniper-Bl  relative  to  Prolog  need  to  be  examined  to  determine  1)  whether  current 
Logic-Based  Systems  applications  or  translations  of  them  are  definable  within 
Juniper-Bl,  and,  2)  whether  the  logic  component  is  complete  enough  to  capture  a  rich 
set  of  Prolog  programs.  This  report  describes  a  part  of  the  effort  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  for  Juniper  which  focus  on  the  logic  component  and  its  interaction  with  the  func¬ 
tional  component.  A  part  of  the  applications  effort  focused  on  the  functional  com¬ 
ponent  is  described  elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  test  various  features  of  logic  programming.  In 
particular,  the  programs  are  designed  to  test  those  features  of  logic  programming  that 
set  it  apart  from  functional  programming,  as  well  as  the  interface  between  the  logic 
component  and  functional  component. 

Logic  programming  has  three  main  characteristics.  These  are 

(1)  Relational  Notation, 

(2)  Logical  Variables  and  Unification,  and 

(3)  Search-based  Computation. 

All  Prolog  programs  are  written  in  relational  notation  as  opposed  to  functional  nota¬ 
tion.  This  notation  demonstrates  Prolog’s  declarative  nature.  It  allows  the  expression 
of  relationships  among  arguments  in  a  general  manner  such  that  a  logic  procedure, 
i.e.,  the  set  of  clauses  defining  a  relation,  is  directionally  transparent  For  example,  the 
append  relation  can  be  defined  by  the  following  logic  procedure: 

append([],  X,  X). 

append([Xl  j  Rest],  Y,  [XI  j  Z])  append(Rest,  Y,  Z). 

This  definition  of  append  describes  the  relationship  among  two  lists  and  their  concate¬ 
nation.  It  can  be  used  to  compute  what  traditionally  have  been  considered  many 
different  functions.  Some  of  these  uses  include: 


f  This  section  ia  also  available  as  LBS  Technical  Memo  33. 
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(1)  A  "predicate"  which  tests  if  two  lists  can  be  concatenated  to  form  a  third  as  in 

append([l,2,3],  (4,5,6],  [1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6]). 

(2)  A  "function"  which  concatenates  two  lists  as  in 

append([l,2,3],  [4,5,6],  X). 

(3)  A  "function"  which  generates  a  collection  of  lists  which  when  concatenated  are  a 
given  list  as  in: 

append(X,  Y,  [1,2, 3, 4, 5, 8]). 

It  also  makes  the  representation  of  a  relational  database  in  Prolog  very  natural. 
An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  a  later  program  which  implements  a  small  geo¬ 
graphic  database. 

Logical  variables  and  unification  are  also  used  in  all  Prolog  programs.  This  feature  of 
logic  programming  serves  the  same  purpose  as  parameter  passing  and  value  return  in 
functional  languages.  This  can  be  seen  in  all  of  the  example  programs.  Logical  vari¬ 
ables  also  make  it  possible  to  build  very  general  data  structures  by  allowing  pieces  of 
the  structures  to  be  uninstantiated.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  tree  building  in  Micro- 
Pundit  which  will  be  presented  in  a  separate  paper[3]. 

Search-based  computation  allows  logic  programs  to  follow  a  path  through  a  search 
space  with  a  certain  instantiation  of  the  logical  variables  found  along  that  path,  and  if 
it  does  not  lead  to  a  solution,  it  has  the  ability  to  take  another  path.  In  conventional 
Prolog  systems  this  is  implemented  via  backtracking.  This  is  exemplified  in  twp  pro¬ 
grams  (foxes  and  queens).  Both  have  more  than  one  path  to  a  solution,  but  will  do 
quite  a  bit  of  search  before  finding  one. 

The  overall  approach  to  developing  programs  for  Juniper  is  to  produce  two  basic  sets 
of  programs:  1)  benchmark  programs  for  test,  validation  and  performance  analysis  and 
larger  applications  of  interest.  The  specific  approach  taken  is  a  phased  implementa¬ 
tion  effort  in  which  the  elaboration  of  a  benchmark  set  for  the  logic  component  will 
result  in  a  representative  sample  of  programs  first.  However,  the  set  of  programs  will 
be  extended  to  include  more  programs  for  thourough  benchmarking  and  testing  of 
Juniper  implementations.  Finally,  a  validation  set  of  programs  is  being  developed 
separately  from  the  benchmark  and  test  set.  It  is  intended  that  all  of  the  programs 
described  in  this  paper  test  the  logic  component.  Issues  such  as  analysis  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  available  parallelism  or  how  to  compose  programs  in  idiomatic  Juniper  are 
being  addressed  separately. 

The  benchmark  programs  are  intended  to  be  small  programs  to  demonstrate  both  the 
Juniper  language  and  implementations  of  Juniper.  The  desired  features  of  the  bench¬ 
mark  programs  include: 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  benchmark  to  test  and  measure  the  performance  of  Juniper; 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  benchmark  to  elucidate  the  language  coverage  of  Juniper  for 
simple  Prolog  programs; 
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(3)  the  acceptance  of  the  benchmark  as  a  representative  program,  i.e.,  its  inclusion 
b7  others  in  benchmark  sets. 

In  order  to  test  and  measure  the  performance  of  Juniper  it  is  important  that  a  candi¬ 
date  benchmark  be  scalable  to  run  larger  or  smaller  sample  sites  as  appropriate  to  the 
test.  Another  preferred  feature  of  a  benchmark  candidate  is  that  it  rely  on  a  small  set 
of  language  features  in  order  to  minimise  interference  effects  for  benchmarking  and  to 
be  able  to  test  individual  language  features.  Finally,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  a  candidate  program  be  translatable  to  Juniper,  i.e.,  uses  the  primi¬ 
tives  defined  in  Juniper-Bl  or  language  predicates/functions  which  could  be  reasonably 
defined.  Thus,  programs  which  made  extensive  use  of  Prolog’s  assert/retract  were  not 
considered  as  candidates  for  this  first  set  since  there  were  no  obvious  direct  translation 
methods  other  than  global  addition  of  arguments  to  predicates.  Also,  it  is  imperative 
that  comparative  studies  be  able  to  be  performed. 

The  larger  applications  are  being  developed  in  a  staged  approach  in  which  initial  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  programs  are  developed  in  pure  Prolog  and  subsequently  rewritten  using 
features  unique  to  Juniper,  e.g.,  MicroKNET[4]  and  MicroPundit  [3].  In  either  case,  a 
concern  is  that  the  programs  have  reasonable  chance  of  being  runnable  programs,  e.g., 
produce  reasonable  outputs  for  reasonable  inputs  and  terminate.  In  order  to  assure 
this,  these  programs  were  written  in  pure  Prolog  first. 

This  paper  describes  an  initial  set  of  programs  for  testing  and  benchmarking  purposes. 
The  range  of  programs  includes  logic  programs  which  implement  naive  reverse,  fac¬ 
torial,  peano  arithmetic  and  "database"  query.  This  set  also  includes  some  programs 
which  are  part  of  the  standard  set  of  Prolog  benchmark  programs  which  SDC  and  oth¬ 
ers  use  to  test  and  benchmark  Prolog  systems  [5].  Some  of  the  programs  were  obtained 
from  a  standard  Prolog  library.  Other  of  the  programs  are  variants  produced  to  test 
specific  features  of  the  Juniper  language  both  from  a  syntactic  and  from  an  opera¬ 
tional  point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  programs  present  translation  difficulties;  the  resolution  of  these  is  still 
under  discussion.  The  major  sources  of  concern  are  1)  including  logical  variables  in 
calls  from  the  logic  component  to  the  functional  component,  2)  mapping  the  Prolog 
aetof  construct  into  Juniper-Bl’s  set  expression  bridging  constructs,  and  3)  determin¬ 
ing  which  function  symbols  will  cause  evaluation  and  which  will  not.  Another  part  of 
the  applications  development  for  Juniper  is  investigating  larger  applications  such  as  a 
knowledge  representation  system  and  a  natural  language  system  and  how  to  exploit 
the  relational  and  functional  components  of  Juniper. 

B.2.  Programs 

The  programs  presented  in  this  paper  exist  as  Prolog  programs  and  as  Juniper  pro¬ 
grams.  The  reasons  they  exist  in  both  forms  is  to  provide  a  medium  in  which  to 
develop  and  debug  programs  (Prolog)  and  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  comparison  of  their 
Prolog  and  Juniper  instantiations.  To  this  end,  where  the  source  for  the  Prolog  and 
Juniper  versions  differ  significantly,  both  versions  are  contained  in  Appendices.  The 
Prolog  version  and  Juniper  version  differ  significantly  when  more  than  defining  forms 
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and  comment  characters  differ. 

Most  of  programs  discussed  in  this  paper  are  simple  programs  that  require,  in  the  Pro¬ 
log  version,  no  extralogical  features  unless  otherwise  noted.  In  particular,  these  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  use: 

1)  predicates  that  add  or  remove  items  from  the  database,  e.g., 
assert  /retract; 

2)  predicates  that  artificially  prune  the  search  tree,  e.g.,  eut; 

3)  predicates  that  construct  or  dissect  terms,  e.g.,  name; 

The  elements  of  these  programs  deserving  comment  are: 

Many  programs  use  the  Prolog  predicate  \+  which  implements  negation  as 
failure.  These  usages  are  difficult  to  avoid,  particularly  when  the  use  of 
eut  Is  disallowed. 

Some  programs  use  the  built-in  predicate  Is  in  order  to  assign  a  value.  In 
all  eases  encountered,  the  occurrence  of  Is  can  be  replaced  by  However, 
if  the  functional  expression  is  copied/moved  within  the  source  or  is  not  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  given  linear  order,  ensuring  that  all  of  the  logic  variables  are 
bound  at  the  time  of  functional  reduction  may  dictate  that  functional 
expressions  appea?  in  the  body  of  clauses  rather  than  in  the  head. 

One  program  uses  setof  in  its  sample  queries.  Some  uses  are  problematic 
in  Juniper  and  must  be  translated  to  other  forms. 

One  program  uses  function  symbols  which  may  be  confused  with  aritmetic 
operators,  i.e.,  the  function  symbol  +  could  appear  as  the  functor  of  a  term 
which  was  not  intended  to  be  functionally  reduced. 

B.2.1.  reverse 

This  program  reverses  the  top-level  elements  of  a  list  using  append.  The  definition 
used  here  us  typically  referred  to  as  naive  reverse  and  is  a  standard  Prolog  benchmark. 
To  reverse  a  list,  type: 

?-  rev(List,  Reverse cLList). 

where  List  is  the  list  to  be  reversed. 

B.2.2.  gram2 

This  grammar  parses  a  small  set  of  English  sentences.  Some  sentences  may  generate 
more  than  one  parse.  To  parse  a  sentence,  type: 
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?-  sentence(Parse_tree,  Sentence,  Remainder) 

where  Parse_tree  is  the  paise  tree  produced  by  Sentence,  and  Remainder  is  that  part 
of  the  end  of  the  sentence  that  is  not  involved  in  the  parse. 

sample  calls: 

T-  sentence(X,  [john, was, believed, to, have, been, shot, by, mr_nose],  []). 

T-  sentence(X,  [was John, shot],  []). 

?-  sentence(X,  [fred, likes, mary],  []). 

B.2.3.  peano 

This  program  does  integer  arithmetic  and  arithmetic  comparisons  without  using  is. 
Numbers  are  represented  as  follows: 

A  sero  is  represented  as  0. 

Positive  numbers  correspond  to  the  number  of  'Vs  to  the  left  of  0,  e.g.  s(0) 
represents  1;  s(s(0))  represents  2;  s(s(s(0)))  represents  3,  etc. 

The  following  operators  are  implemented:  add,  minus,  mult,  div,  mod,  power_of, 
greater,  less,  and  equals. 

B.2.4.  facto. peano 

This  program  uses  Peano  arithmetic  to  calculate  factorials  (e.g.,  the  factorial  of  0  is  0, 
the  factorial  of  1  is  s(0),  etc.  ).  To  calculate  the  factorial  of  a  number,  type: 

fact(N,  Fact_N) 

where  FactJN  is  the  factorial  of  N,  e.g.  fact(3,fi).  Because  this  program  uses  Peano 
arithmetic,  fact(3,6)  is  actually  fact(  s(s(s(0))),  s(s(s(s(s(s(0)))))) ) 

Given  N,  the  program  generates  Fact_N  and  quickly  fails  on  a  second  attempt.  Given 
FactJN,  the  program  generates  N  but  looks  for  a  second  answer  for  a  long  time  if 
requested  to  do  so. 

B.2.5.  fibo.peano 

This  program  uses  Peano  arithmetic  (e.g.  0  is  0,  1  is  s(0),  2  is  s(s(0)),  3  is  s(s(s(0))), 
etc.)  to  calculate  members  of  the  Fibonacci  series.  To  use  the  program,  type: 

flbo(Nth,N) 

where  N  is  the  Nth  Fibonacci  number,  and  the  0th  and  1st  Fibonacci  number  is  1. 

Given  Nth,  the  program  generates  N  and  quickly  fails  on  a  second  attempt.  Given  N, 
the  program  generates  Nth  but  looks  for  a  second  answer  for  a  long  time  if  requested 
to  do  so. 
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B.2.8.  qsort 

This  quick  sort  sorts  numbers  in  ascending  order  and  does  not  remove  duplicates.  To 
sort  a  list  of  numbers,  type: 

T-  qsort(Orig,  Sorted,  []). 

where  Orig  is  the  original,  unsorted  list  and  Sorted  is  that  list  sorted.  For  conveni¬ 
ence,  one  can  type: 

?-  sort_list(Orig,  Sorted). 

which  sorts  a  previously  prepared  50  element  list. 

B.2.7.  geo 

This  program  consists  mostly  of  a  database  of  geographic  facts  represented  as  a 
collection  of  logic  ground  clauses.  Because  most  of  the  database  is  composed  of 
predicates  that  have  more  than  150  clauses,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  exploit 
database  or-parallelism.  A  number  of  sample  query  predicates  in  Prolog  are  provided 
below.  Notice  that  some  of  the  sample  queries  require  setof. 

What  is  a  city  ih  Japan? 
dbl(S):-  country(S,  japan). 

What  are  the  cities  in  Japan? 
db2(S)  :-  setof (C,  country(Cjapan),  S). 

Which  far-east  country  is  landlocked? 

db3(C)  :-  region(C,far_east),  iscountry(C),  landlocked(C). 

List  all  the  far-east  countries  which  are  landlocked. 
db4(S)  :-  setoi(C,  db3(C),  S). 

Which  country  borders  two  seas? 

db5(C)  :-  iscountry(C),  setofpC,  border_sea(C,X),  S),  si*e(S,2). 

Which  countries  border  two  seas? 
db6(T)  :-  setof(C,  db5(C),T). 

Which  country  bordering  the  Mediterranean  borders  a  country  that  is  bordered  by  a 
country  whose  population  exceeds  the  population  of  the  USA? 
db7(C)  :- 

population(usa,Y),  borders(C,mediterranean_sea),  iscountry(C), 
borders(C,Cl),  iscountry(Cl),  borders(Cl,C2), 
population(C2,X),  X>Y. 
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Which  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  border  a  country  that  is  bordered  by 
a  country  whose  population  exceeds  the  population  of  the  USA? 
db8(S)  setof(C,  db7(C),  S). 

What  is  the  oil  production  of  countries  which  are  members  of  OPEC  but  not  the  Arab 
League? 

dbO(S) setof([C,P],  oil_production(C,P),  S). 
oil_production(C,P) 

belongs(C,opec),  \+belongs(C,arab_league),  produces(C,oil,P,1075). 

Which  is  the  ocean  that  borders  African  countries  and  that  borders  European  coun¬ 
tries? 
dblO(X) 

open_water(X),  borders  (X,C),  region(G,africa),  iscountry(C), 
borders  (X,C1),  region(Cl,europe),  iscountry(Cl). 

Which  countries  belong  to  the  organisation  Org? 
dbll(Org,S)  setof(C,  belongs(C,  Org),  S). 

What  are  the  organisations  to  which  a  country  may  belong  and  which  countries  belong 
to  each? 

dbl2(S)  setof( [Org, Countries] ,  setof(C,  belongs(C,Org),  Countries),  S). 

Some  variants  of  the  above  setof  are  not  translatable  directly  to  Juniper-Bl  using  the 
set  expression  bridging  construct.  The  difficulty  results  from  the  importation  of 
(unbound)  logic  variables  into  the  functional  component.  For  example,  in  db5  if 
iscountry  is  not  included  in  the  clause  then  the  logic  variable  C  appears  free  in  the 
subsequent  setof  expression.  A  similar  problem  exists  in  dbl2. 

B.2.8.  foxes 

This  program  solves  the  following  pussle: 

The  Farmer  has  a  goose,  grain,  and  a  fox.  He  needs  to  cross  a  river,  but  his  boat  will 
only  hold  himself  and  one  other  animal.  The  problem  arises  because  1)  the  grain 
and  the  goose  cannot  be  left  unattended,  nor  2)  can  the  goose  and  the  fox  because  of 
their  dietary  habits. 

The  problem  solver  keeps  track  of  the  current  state  in  a  term  of  the  form: 
state(Farmer,Fox,Go3ee,Grai£i). 

Each  creature  can  take  on  a  value  of  either  1  or  2,  each  number  representing  a 
side  of  the  river. 
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To  generate  a  solution,  type: 

7-  path(  state(l,  1,1,1),  state(2,2,2,2),  Solution). 

There  are  two  solutions  to  this  query. 

B.2.9.  sets 

This  program  provides  a  number  of  operations  on  sets.  A  set  is  represented  as  an 
unordered  list  of  unique  elements.  An  example  of  each  operation  follows. 

7-  member(X,Y).  Is  X  a  member  of  the  set  Y? 

7-  subsetpCjY).  Is  X  a  subset  of  Y? 

7-  union(X,Y,Z).  The  union  of  X  and  Y  is  Z. 

7-  intersection(X,Y,Z).  The  intersection  of  X  and  Y  is  Z. 

7-  subtract(X,Y,Z).  Z  is  the  result  of  subtracting  Y  from  X. 

7*  seteq(X,Y).  Do  the  sets  X  and  Y  contain  the  same  elements? 


B.2.10.  fibo 

This  program  also  computes  the  members  of  the  Fibonacci  series,  however,  it  uses  con¬ 
ventional  arithmetic  notation  instead  of  Peano  arithmetic.  This  program  uses  is,  so  it 
may  be  considered  as  tainted  by  functional  constructs.  As  in  fibo.peano.pl,  to  get  the 
Nth  member  of  the  series,  type: 

7-  fibo(Nth,N). 

B.2.11.  queens 

This  program  provides  solutions  for  the  "n-queens  problem"  which  states  that  N 
queens  must  be  placed  on  an  NxN  chessboard  such  that  no  queen  may  attack  another. 
To  generate  a  solution,  type: 

7-  queens(Board_sise,  Soln). 

This  program  also  uses  is.. 

B.2.13.  diff 

This  program  performs  some  simple  symbolic  differentiations  and  will  do  some 
simplification  of  the  result.  To  use  this  program,  type: 
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?-  ddx(X,  DDX). 


where  X  is  the  term  that  is  to  be  differentiated.  This  program  can  differentiate  terms 
with  +,  *,  /,  sin  and  cos  as  operators.  The  simplification  process  partially  evalu¬ 

ates  expressions  and  uses  is  where  appropriate  to  fully  evaluate  subexpressions. 

B.2.13.  bubble 

This  program  sorts  a  list  of  elements  using  the  bubble  sort  algorithm.  To  sort  a  list  of 
items,  type: 

T-  bubble_sort(Xu,Xs). 

where  Xu  is  the  unsorted  list  and  Xs  is  the  sorted  list  which  will  be  the  result. 

B.2.14.  findall 

This  program  implements  an  indirect  setof  in  order  to  test  the  call  predicate.  Findall 
takes  three  arguments,  Template,  Goal,  and  Result.  It  finds  all  the  instances  of  Tem¬ 
plate  which  satisfy  Goal  and  returns  them  in  Result.  To  use  findall,  type: 

?-  findall(Template,Goal,Result). 

B.2.15.  maplist 

This  program  implements  the  Prolog  analog  to  Lisp’s  Mapcar  using  call  Maplist 
takes  a  relation  name  and  a  list  of  argument  lists  and  applies  the  relation  to  all  the 
elements  in  the  list.  To  use  maplist,  type: 

?-  maplist(R,Ll,L2). 

where  R  is  the  relation  name,  LI  is  the  initial  list,  and  L2  is  the  result  list.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  cannot  be  written  in  Juniper-Bl  as  discussed  below. 

B.3.  Juniper  Translation  Difficulties 

A  number  of  language  and  programming  issues  have  been  identified  while  developing 
these  small  programs.  This  section  describes  the  Juniper  language  constructs  and 
specific  programming  tasks  which  have  proved  problematic  relative  to  the  programs  as 
they  were  written  in  Prolog. 

B.3.1.  setof 

The  set  expression  construct  of  Juniper-Bl  is  weaker  than  the  standard  definition  of 
»etof/S  found  in  many  Prolog  systems [8].  In  particular,  the  Prolog  definition  differs  in 
two  major  aspects.  First,  the  Prolog  definition  assumes  a  backtracking  implementa¬ 
tion.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  example  [6]:  Consider  the  setof  expression 
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setof(X,  father(F,X),  Kids) 

which  is  read  as  Mfor  every  father  who  are  their  children".  This  query  would  produce 
multiple  solutions  in  a  backtracking  implementation.  For  example,  if  fred  is  the  father 
of  ellen  and  brendan  and  john  is  the  father  of  kathy  and  eric,  then  the  two  solutions 
are  {X—fred,  Kids— [ellen,  brendan]}  and  {X— john,  Kids— [kathy,  eric]}.  To  express 
this  query  in  Juniper-Bl  requires  that  the  template  of  the  set  expression  contain  all 
result  variables  and  there  be  no  other  free  variables.  The  equivalent  expression  in 
Juniper-Bl  is 

— (Father_Kids,  {<X,Y>  ]  father(X,Y)}) 

In  this  version,  the  fathers  are  included  explicitly  in  the  result. 

There  exists  another  interpretation  of  the  the  setof/3  expression  above.  Namely,  the 
set  of  all  children  participating  in  the  father  relation  regardless  of  the  father.  In  Pro¬ 
log,  this  query  is  distinguished  via  an  existential  variable.  The  above  setof  expression 
is  to  be  contrasted  with 

setof(X,  F~father(F,X),  Kids) 

which  results  in  Kids—[ellen,  brendan,  kathy,  eric]  given  the  assumed  database.  In 
Juniper-Bl,  there  is  no  direct  equivalent.  One  can  use  the  Juniper  set  expression 
which  explicitly  mentions  all  of  the  free  variables  and  subsequently  project  a  particu¬ 
lar  result  variable  and  make  a  set. 

B.3.2.  maplist 

There  is  no  identified  manner  in  Juniper-Bl  to  write  the  equivalent  of  the  Prolog  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  maplist  relation.  This  fact  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  a  — operator  in 
Juniper-Bl.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  translation  which  comes  close  to 
the  usefulness  of  — ...  As  — ..  is  used  as  a  goal  forming  operation  in  many  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  interpreters,  it  is  problematic  to  port  these  kinds  of  programs  to  Juniper-Bl. 

B.S.3.  Overloading  of  function  names 

When  the  system  encounters  a  function  symbol  in  a  logic  expression,  it  is  problematic 
to  determine  whether  the  programmer  intended  the  system  to  interpret,  i.e.,  reduce, 
the  expression  using  the  function  defined  in  the  system  or  to  leave  the  expression  unin¬ 
terpreted.  Whether  one  decides  that  the  default  is  to  interpret  expressions  which  have 
a  defined  functor  symbol  or  the  default  is  to  leave  such  expressions  uninterpreted,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  programmers  to  want  to  use  both.  The  symbolic  differentiation 
program  is  a  sample  case  and  will  be  described  in  detail  below.  The  remainder  of  this 
section  discusses  the  problems  in  general  citing  examples  from  other  systems. 

In  Juniper-Bl,  all  functional  expressions  which  use  a  defined  function  symbol  will  be 
reduced  when  encountered.  This  requires  the  programmer  to  know  all  function  names 
for  which  there  are  definitions  so  that  one  can  avoid  using  interpreted  functions  when 
appropriate.  For  example,  if  +  is  the  defined  symbol  for  the  addition  function  then 
the  functional  term  -f{X,Y)  will  be  reduced  when  encountered  in  some  unification  as 
per  the  definition  in  Juniper-Bl.  For  simple  cases  such  as  arithmetic,  there  is  a 
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common  set  set  of  function  symbols.  However,  function  names  for  list  manipulation 
are  not  such  a  set,  e.g.,  ear,  first,  1,  and  hd  are  some  of  the  commonly  used  names 
for  the  function  which  returns  the  first  element  of  a  list.  In  general,  the  programming 
problem  is  one  of  knowing  during  program  development  if  or  when  or  which  functional 
expressions  will  be  reduced. 

The  following  issues  and  questions  arise  within  the  Juniper  framework: 

(1)  If  all  functional  expressions  are  to  be  reduced  then  does  this  preclude  the  use  of 
any  function  symbol  as  a  logic  constant,  e.g.,  while  the  logic  expression 
p(+(X,Y))  uses  the  function  symbol  +  in  a  standard  way,  consider  the  logic 
expression  p(+)  in  which  +  is  being  used  as  a  constant.  To  put  this  problem 
another  way,  is  the  function  symbol  +/2  to  be  considered  the  same  function  as 
+/0.  In  Juniper-Bl,  as  in  any  language  with  higher  order  functions,  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  ease.  Therefore,  the  programmer  must  also  be  aware  of  all  the  con¬ 
stants  used  in  Juniper  logic  programs  as  well,  since  they  may  refer  to  functions 
defined  in  the  environment.  As  a  separate  observation,  the  identification  of  func¬ 
tion  symbols  disregarding  arity  is  the  opposite  of  the  logic  programming  case  in 
which  both  predicate  and  function  symbols  implicity  refer  to  an  associated  arity. 

(2)  The  set  of  interpreted  function  symbols  can  trivially  change,  depending  on  the 
state  of  the  system,  e.g.,  version,  and  the  state  of  the  user  program,  e.g.,  which 
other  functions  the  programmer  ehoses  to  define.  This  may  engender  obscure  pro¬ 
gramming  errors  and  limit  reusability  of  Juniper  logic  programs. 

(3)  If  logic  functional  terms  were  actually  to  be  indistinguishable  from  lists  in  which 
the  head  of  the  list  were  the  function  symbol,  then  the  overloading  problem  may 
be  exacerbated  since  user  input,  or  any  other  arbitrary  source  of  symbols,  may 
cause  a  function^  i  expression  to  be  evaluable  in  one  execution  versus  another. 

This  problem  has  been  encountered  in  a  natural  language  parser  written  in 
Loglisp  in  which  the  definite  article  the  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  tokens 
to  be  parsed.  The  also  is  a  function  in  Loglisp.  The  effect  was  to  evaluate  the 
list  of  tokens  which  was  considered  incorrect  by  the  programmer. 

In  summary,  the  programming  issues  of  how  a  programmer  can  determine  that  a  logic 
functional  expression  will  be  treated  by  the  Juniper  system,  i.e.,  whether  a  particular 
expression  is  interpreted  or  not,  is  problematic.  Further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  problem  including  the  option  of  the  programmer  declaring  evaluable  function 
symbols. 

B.3.4.  The  symbolic  differentiation  program 

The  symbolic  differentiation  program  really  performs  two  tranformations  on  input 
expressions.  First,  it  applies  the  standard  set  of  differentiation  rules.  Second,  it 
attempts  to  simplify  the  expression  by  performing  what  amounts  to  function  reduction. 
Since  this  program  manipulates  algebraic  expressions,  there  was  a  problem  of 
representing  the  algebraic  expressions  in  Juniper  (see  above).  Also,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  simplification  step  could  have  been  done  by  Juniper  itself.  However,  given  that 
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logic  variables  could  appear  anywhere  within  the  algebraic  expressions,  this  was  not 
possible. 

The  Prolog  version  of  this  program  used  the  standard  arithmetic  operators  within 
functional  expressions.  For  example,  here  is  the  differentiation  rule  for  addition: 

diff(U+V,Du+Dv) diff(U,Du),  diff(V,Dv). 

First,  because  +  is  a  defined  infix  operator  it  can  appear  in  infix  notation.  Juniper-Bl 
sv*  xx  does  not  allow  infix  functional  expressions  in  logic  expressions.  Second,  even 
though  +  can  be  used  in  Prolog  arithmetic  expressions  using  is,  the  expressions  above 
are  not  evaluated.  Juniper-Bl  would  require  that  if  +  is  a  defined  function  symbol 
then  the  expressions  be  evaluated.  So,  in  order  to  translate  this  program  to  Juniper- 
Bl  given  the  concerns  expressed  above,  the  program  needed  to  be  rewritten  using  spe¬ 
cial  functors  for  the  arithmetic  operations.  The  function  symbols  in  logic  expressions 
are  prefixed  with  diflL,  Note,  not  all  occurrences  of  a  function  symbol  are  replaced; 
those  expressions  which  evaluate  arithmetic  expressions  are  still  required  to  use  the 
actual  function  symbol. 

A  second  part  of  the  symbolic  differentiation  program  simplifies  an  algebraic  formula. 
Simplification  is  performed  over  the  operators  +,  *,  /,  and  .  Expressions  are 

simplified  until  no  further  simplification  rules  apply.  A  part  of  the  simplification 
attempts  to  reduce  expressions  based  on  identity  operations,  e.g.,  implementing  the 
identities  X  +  0  — ■  X  and  X  •  0  ■■  0.  Another  part  attempts  to  evaluate  an  expres¬ 
sion  when  arguments  to  operators  are  coerced  to  integers.  If  Juniper  (here  Juniper-Bn 
or  Juniper-C)  were  to  reduce  expressions  in  which  logic  variables  appeared,  then 
approximately  half  the  program  would  be  eliminated.  Since  Juniper-Bl  does  not  allow 
logic  variables  to  appear  in  functional  expressions,  the  explicit  simplification  and 
evaluation  steps  remain  in  the  program. 
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B.S.  Summary 

The  series  of  programs  described  in  this  paper  are  intended  to  be  used  as  an  initial 
test  set  of  the  Juniper  language.  As  such,  they  are  small  and  simple.  However,  the 
set  of  programs  considered  do  provide  a  diverse  set  of  benchmarks  and  language  prob¬ 
lems  to  consider  in  subsequent  Juniper  development. 
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B.7.  Code  liftings 

The  following  sections  are  the  code  listings  for  the  benchmark  programs. 


B.7.1.  Reversal 

I  tXXXXXXXMWtmXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXKXXKXXWOmtXXXX 

IX  reverse.pl. juniper 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DSC 

rev([],  []). 

rev([HlT],  I.)  t- 
rev(T.a), 
append ( R ,  [  H  ] ,L) . 

append!  U.  L,  L) . 

append! [HlT],  L,  [Hlu])  s- 
append(T,  L,  O) . 


? 
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B.7.2.  grun2.pl 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

IX  grma2.pl. juniper 

Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

OKC 

(X  This  graaamr  pmrmma  m  mam 11  Mt  of  lagliah  aaataaoaa.  8oaa  aaataaoaa 
IX  amp  gaaarmta  aort  than  oaa  pmram. 

IX 

IX  To  pmrao  m  aantmnoa,  typa: 

IX 

IX  ?-  aaataaoa( Par aa.tr oa,  Saataaoo,  Roamiador) 

IX 

IX  whir*  Vtraa.tra*  ia  tha  pmrao  traa  prodaoad  by  lantaaoa,  mad  Raamladar 
IX  la  that  part  of  tha  aad  of  tha  aoataaeo  that  la  aot  iavolvad  la  tha 
IX  paraa. 

IX 

IX  amapla  omlla: 

IX  ?-  aaataaoa(z,  t John,wma,ballovad,to,hmra,baaa,ahot,by,ar_aoaa] ,  []). 

IX  7-  aaatoaoa(Z,  [wma, joha.ahot] ,  []). 

IX  7-  aaataaoa(Z,  [frad.llkaa.amry] ,  []). 

IX 

ooaaaota( [wls] ,w,s) . 

aaataaoa(SSS,B0,8)  j- 

ooaaaeta(S0,W,S1 } , 
mur_Tarb(V, Varb, Taaaa) , 
aoaa_phrmao(a.Subj , 81 ,82) , 

r mat _  aaatoaoa ( q , 0_8ub j , Varh , Taaaa , 888 ,82,8). 

aaataaoa(888,80,8)  s- 

aoQB_phrm«a(0_8abj ,80 ,81 ) , 
ooaaaota (81,7,82), 

▼arb (W, Varb, Taaaa ) , 

raat.aoatoaoa ( dal , O.Sobj , Varb , Taaaa , 888 ,82,8). 

raat.aaataaoa ( Typa , O.Sub j , Varb , Taaaa , a ( Typa , L_8ub j , taa ( Taaaa 1),VF),S0,S)  : - 
raat.varb (Varb, Taaaa, Varbl , Taaaa 1 ,80,81 ) , 

▼arbtypa ( Varb 1 , VTypa ) , 

ooaplaaant ( VTypa , Varbl ,0_Subj,X._8abj,VP,81 ,8) . 

roat.rarb(hara,Toaaa,Varb, ( Taaaa, porf aot) ,80,8) 
ooaaaota ( 80  ,V, 8) , 
paat_partlclpla(V, Varb) . 

rwxt.Torb ( Varb , Taaaa , Varb , Taaaa ,8,8). 

ooaplaaoat(aopulm,ba,Obj,8abj,vp(T(Varb) ,0bJ1 ) ,80,8) 
ooaaoata(80,v,81 ) , 
pmat_pmrtloipla(V, Varb) , 
trmaaltlra( Varb) , 
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rMt.objMt(ObjlV«rblObj1,t1,82)l 
agent ( Sub j, 82, 8) . 

oompleaent(transitive,Verb,Subj,8ubj,vp(v(Verb) ,0bj1 ) ,80,8) 
noun.phrase(Obj,80,81 ) , 
rest.objeot(Obj,Verb,Obj1 ,81 ,8) . 

oc  iplement( intransitive, Verb, Bub j, Sub j,vp(v( Verb) )  ,8,8) . 


rast.ob jaot ( Ob j , Vsrb , 888 ,80,8)  :  - 
■ .transitive (Varb) , 
oonneots ( 80 , to , 8 1 ) , 
oonneots (81 , Verbl , 82 ) , 
infinitive (Verb 1 ) , 

reet.sentenoe (del, Ob j, Verbl , present ,888, 82, 8) . 

rast.ob jeot ( Ob j , _ , Ob j ,8,8) . 

agent ( Sub j, 80, 8)  : - 

oonneots (80, by, 81 ) , 
noun.pbrase(8ubj,81 ,8) . 

agent (np( pro (someone) ) ,8,8) . 

IXnoun_phrase(up(Det,adj(Adjs) ,n(Moun) ) ,80,8)  : - 

noun.phr see (np(Det,n( Noun) ) ,80,8) 

oonneots ( 80, Oet, 82 ) ,  IX 

determiner ( Det ) , 

IX  adjeativee(Adjs,S1 ,82) , 
oonneots (82 .Noun, 8) , 
noun(Moun) . 

noun.phrase(np(npr(PM) ) ,80,8)  : - 
oonneots ( 80 , PM , 8 ) , 
proper.noun(PM) . 

adjectives ( [AdjlAdjs] ,80,8)  : - 
oonneots (80, Ad j, 81 ) , 
ad jeotive(Ad j ) , 
adjectives (Adjs, 81 ,8) . 

adjectives ((1.8,8). 


adjective (red) . 

auac_verb(W,  V,T) : -  verb(W,V,T) , auxiliary (V) . 
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auxiliary (be) 


determiner ( the ) . 

infinitive (buy) . 
infinitive (have) . 
inf  initive  ( shoot ) . 
infinitive  { toll ) . 


intransitive ( sloop ) . 

aonn(book) . 
aonn(aot) . 
noun ( dog } . 


pas t .pert iaiple( been, be) . 
past.partioiple(believed,believes) . 
pest.partioiple( liked, likes) . 
pest.part iaiple ( shot , shoot ) . 
past_pertioiple( told, tolls) . 

proper.noun(nr.nose) . 
proper .noon ( f rod ) . 
proper  _noun ( john ) . 
proper _noun( nary ) . 

s_ transitive (believes) . 
s. transitive ( likoo ) . 
s .transitive ( tolls) . 


transitive (believes) . 
transitive (bay) . 
transitive (shoot) . 
transitive ( likes ) . 
transitive (tells) . 

verb(believed,baliavee ,past) . 
verb (buy .bays* present) . 
verb (is, be, present) . 
verb (liked, likes, past) . 
verb (likes, likes, present) . 
verb (shot, shoot, past) . 
verb (told, tells, past) . 
verb (was, be, past) . 


verbtype(V, transitive) : -  transitive(V) 
verbtype ( be , oopula ) . 

7 


B 


B.7.S.  peano.pl 

Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

IX  peano.pl. juniper 

IXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Die 

IX  This  program  doss  iatsgsr  arithmetic  and  arithastio  comparisons  without 
IX  using  "is".  Numbers  are  represented  as  follows: 

IX  a  sero  is  represented  as  0. 

IX  Positive  numbers  correspond  to  the  number  of  *s"s  to  the  left  of  0 

IX  e.g.  •( 0 )  represents  1;  s ( s ( 0 ) )  represents  2;  s(s(s(0))) 

lx  represents  3,  eta. 

num(O) . 

num(s(x) ) :-num(X) . 

add( 0 ,X,X)  : -  num(X). 
add(s(X), Y, •(«)):- 
add(X,T,S) . 

minus (X.Y. Z) 
add(Z,Y,X) . 

mult (X, 0,0)  : -  nua'X). 
mult(X,s(Y),Z):- 
mult(X.T.V), 
add(X,W,Z) . 

diw 0 ( undefined ) . 
div(X.X.s(0) ) 

f ail ( equals (X.0) ) , 
num(X) . 

div(X,Y,0):-  less(X.Y). 
div(X.Y.Z) 

f ail ( equals (Y,Q) ) , 
greater (X,Y) , 
minus(X, Y,X1 ) . 
diw(X1,Y,Z1),  ' 

add(s(0) .Z1.Z) . 

mod (_,0. undefined) . 
aod(X.X.O) 

fail { equals (X.0) } , 
nua(X) . 

mod(X.Y.X) less(X.Y) . 
aod(X.Y.Z) 

fail ( equals (Y.O) ) , 
greater (X.Y) . 
minus (X.Y. XI ) • 
mod(XI.Y.Z) . 

equals(O.O) . 
equals (s(X) ,s(Y) ) 
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«4Ull(Z|Y)  . 

grut«r(a(Z),0):- 
niuk(Z) . 

gxMt«r(i(Z),i(Y)  ):- 
grMtar(Z,y) . 

1*sb(0,s(z) ) 

Btaa(z) . 

l*aa(s(Z), «(Y))s- 
l«as(Z,Y) . 

pow«r_of ( _ , 0 , ■  ( 0 ) ) . 

powar.of (Z,«(Y) ,z) : - 
powar.of (Z,Y,W) , 
■ult(Z,W,S) . 
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B.7.4.  faeto.peano.pl 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X  faoeo.paano.pl . juniper 

xxwoowwtwootxwtJ (XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

dkc 

X 

X  fact (M,  Vaot.M) 

*  Vaot.M  ia  tha  factorial  of  M.  a.g.  faot(3,6) 

X 

X  Shis  prograa  uai  Vaaso  arithmetic,  (a.g.  0  is  0,  1  is  s(0),  2 
X  is  s(s(0) ) ,  3  is  s(s(s(0) ) ) .  eto.  ),  so  faot(3,6)  is 

X  actually  faet(  s(s(s(0))),  s(s(s(s(s(s(0) ) ) ) ) )  ) 

X 

X  Qiwen  M,  tha  program  ganaratas  Vaot.M  just  fina  and  guiekly  fails  on  a 
X  saoond  attempt. 

X  Qiwen  Vaot.M.  tha  program  ganaratas  M  just  fina  hut  looks  for  a  saoond 
X  answer  for  a  long  tiaa  if  requested  to  do  so. 

nua(O) . 
nuaU'*)):- 

nraa(X) . 

sua(X.O.X) 

nua(X) . 

sua(X,s(Y} ,s(Z) ) 

stufz.r.z). 

prod(X.O.O)  J - 
nua(X). 

prod(X,s(T) ,*) 

prod(X.T.v) , 
sua(V.X.Z) . 

faot(0,s(0) ) . 
faat ( s(X) ,X)  : - 
faot(X.S) . 
prod(s(X) ,T,*} . 


? 


B.7.5.  fibo.peAno.pl 


DEC 

X 

X  fibo(Mth.x) 

X  M  is  the  Nth  Fibonacci  number ,  vhara  the  Oth  Fibonacci  nuaber  is  1 

X 

X  This  prograa  bsss  Feano  arithaetio  (s.g.  0  is  0,  1  is  s(0),  2 
X  is  s(s(0)),  3  is  s(s(s(0))),  sto. 

X 

X  Qivsn  Nth.  ths  prograa  gsnsrstss  M  just  fins  sad  quickly  fails  on  s  sseond 
X  attempt . 

X  Given  N,  the  program  genaraces  Nth  just  fin*  but  looks  for  a  second  answer 
X  for  a  long  tine  if  requested  to  do  so. 


aua(  0 ) . 
nua(s(X) ) 

nua(x) . 

sua(X,0,X)  s - 
nua(x) . 

sua(X,s(Y) ,s(X) ) 
sua(x,Y,Z) . 

fibo(0,s(0}). 
fibo(s(0) , s(0) ) . 
fibo(s(s(M)),V) 

fibo(s(N),X), 

fibo(M,Y), 

sua(X,Y,V). 


B.7.8.  <{Bort.pl 
Isa 

1st  qaort.pl 

I  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DEC 

IX  ••••  Quick  aort  ***• 

IX  Tbla  quick  sort  aorta  nunbara  in  aaoanding  ordar.  Duplicataa  art  not 
IX  raarava d. 


IX  uaa  aort.liat  for  a  aaapla  aort  of  SO  itaaa 

aort_liat(Orig,  Sortad)  : -  liatSO(Orig) ,  qaort(Orig, Sortad, [] ) . 

qaort! [xlL] ,R,*0) 

parti tioa(L,Z,L1 ,L2) , 
qaort(L2,Ri ,R0) , 
qaort!L1 [Xlftl ] ) . 

qaort ([].*.*)• 

partition!  [XlL] ,Y, [XlLI] ,L2) 

<-(X,  T), 

parti tion(L,y, LI, L2 ) . 

partition! [XlL],Y, LI, [xlL2]) 

»!*,  T), 

partition! L,Y, LI , LX) . 
partition! [],_,[], Cl) . 

I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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B.7.7.  geo.pl 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

%  geo. juniper .bl 


DSC 

X  CIS]  Database  Manipulations  **•* 

X  This  database  is  oraatad  by  J.  A.  Robinson  at  al. 

X  population (afghani stan ,2090 0000) .  ■«■»  161  olausas. 

X  ad joins ( oanada, usa ) .  ■■■»  313  olausas. 

X  open.water (atlantio.ooean) .  ■■■>  40  olausas. 

X  oountry ( nosoow, us sr) .  ■■■>220  olausas. 

X  ragion ( oanada , north. anarioa ) .  ■■■>  162  olausas. 

X  produoas(ussr, oil ,49 1,1975).  ■■■>  252  clauses. 

X  belongs ( oanada, na to ) .  ■■■>  177  olausas. 

X 

X  Below  are  soaa  saaple  queries  to  usa  on  the  database. 

X 

X  What  is  a  city  in  Japan? 
dbl(S):-  country ( S ,  japan). 

X  Which  far-east  country  is  landlocked? 

db3(C)  ragion (C, far. east ) ,  isoountry(C) ,  landlocked ( C ) . 

X  List  all  the  far-east  countries  whioh  are  landlocked. 
db4({C  I  db3(C)>). 

X  Whioh  oountry  borders  two  seas? 

db5(C)  i-  isoountry(C) ,  ■  ■  {X  I  border. sea(C,  X)},  sisa(S,2). 

border.sea(C,X)  :-  borders (C,X) ,  open. water ( X ) . 
sise( [.,.] ,2) . 

X  Whioh  countries  border  two  seas? 
db6({C  I  db5 ( C ) ) ) . 

X  Whioh  country  bordering  the  Mediterranean  borders  a  country  that  is 
X  bordered  by  a  oountry  whose  population  exceeds  the  population  of  the  USA? 
db7(C)  s - 

population(usa,Y) ,  borders ( C, nediterranean.sea ) ,  iscountry(C) , 
borders(C,C1),  isoountry(CI) ,  borders ( Cl ,C2) , 
population (C2,X) ,  X>Y. 

X  Which  oountries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  border  a  oountry  that  is 
X  bordered  by  a  oountry  whose  population  exceeds  the  population  of  the  USA? 
db8({C  I  db7(C)>). 

X  What  is  the  oil  produotion  of  oountries  which  are  nenbers  of  OPKC  but 
X  not  the  Arab  League? 
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db9({[C,P]  I  oi 1 .product ion (C,P) } ) 


oil_produotion(C,P)  : - 

belongs ( C, opeo ) ,  fail (belong* (C.arab. league) ) ,  produce* (C, oil, P, 1975) . 

X  Which  i*  th*  ocean  that  border*  African  oountrie*  and  that 
X  border*  European  oountrie*? 
db10(X)  s- 

open.water ( X ) ,  border* (X,C) ,  region (C.afrioa) ,  i * conn try (C) , 
border* (X, Cl ) ,  region (Cl , europe ) ,  i*oountry(C1 ) . 

X  Which  oountrie*  belong  to  the  organisation  Org? 
db11({C  I  belong* ( C.Org) }) . 

X  What  are  th*  organisation*  to  which  a  country  nay  belong  and  which  countries 
X  belong  to  each? 

db12( { [ Org t Countries]  I  Countries  ■  {C  I  belong* ( C,Org) }) . 


s  s  >. \  >. >. m  \  \  y \  \  y >. v >. >. v >. >. y yvyyy wgwg ;> ^yvy£ 333 a 


Database  elided 
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B.7.8.  foxes.pl 

X  foxes, pi. juniper 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DSC 


/*  The  Tanner  and  ths  kiver  Problaa  •/ 

a 


/•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••ess*/ 

/»  Problaa: 

Tha  Pazaar  has  a  gooia,  grain,  and  a  fox.  la  naads  to 
oroaa  a  river,  but  hia  boat  will  only  hold  hiaself  and  one 
other  artlola.  Tha  problaa  arisas  baoausa  1)tha  grain  and 
tha  gooaa  oannot  ba  left  unattended,  nor  2)  a an  tha  goosa  and 
tha  fox. 

Tha  problaa  solvsr  kaapa  track  of  tha  currant  stata  as  a  pradicata 
of  tha  fora: 

stata(Paraar , Pox, Goose, Grain) . 

whara  Paraar  la  abbraviatsd  p,  pox  is  X,  Goosa  is  O  and  Grain  is  A. 
Kaoh  plaoa  can  taka  on  a  value  of  either  1  or  2,  each  number 
representing  a  sida  of  tha  river. 


/•  This  is  tha  top  level  predicate  whose  purpose  is  to  establish 
whether  there  is  a  non-circular  path  froa  tha  Start  stata  to  tha 
Goal  state.  Solution  is  that  path,  path/3  calls  path/4  with  a  list 
of  tha  Start  state  as  tha  gara  of  tha  already  seen  states  list.  To 
generate  a  solution,  type: 

?-  path(  stated, 1,1,1),  stated, 2, 2,3) ,  Solution). 

Thera  are  two  solutions  to  this  query. 


path (Start .Goal, Solution)  :- 

path (Start, [Start] , Goal, Solution) . 

/•  A  path  froa  Stata  to  Goal  exists  if  State  is  linked  with  Goal. 
Path  is  tha  list  of  states  anoountsrsd  up  to  now.  Solution  is  Path 
prepended  with  Goal. 

*/ 

path(State, Path, Goal, [Goal /Path]) 

1 inked ( 3 tata, Goal) . 

/•  A  path  froa  Stats 1  to  Goal  exists  if  there  exists  a  State!  which 
has  not  yet  bean  encountered,  which  is  linked  with  state 1  and  for 
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Which  •  path  axista  to  Goal.  State2  la  part  of  tha  liat  of  atataa 
encountered  op  to  now  and  Solution  ia  tha  liat  of  atataa  loading 
fron  tha  original  atata  to  Goal. 

*/ 

path ( Stata 1 , Path, Goal, Solution)  : - 
link ad ( S total , 8tato2 ) , 
fail (aenber ( Stata2 , Path ) ) , 
path(Stata2,[Stata2lPath] .Goal, Solution) . 

/•  Thara  ara  four  oaaaa  for  linkad  atataa: 

Only  tha  fanar  ohangaa  aidaa  •/ 
linkad (atata (PI ,Z,0,A) ,atata(P2,X,a,A) )  : - 
oppoaita (P1.P2) , 
lagal(atata(P2,Z,0,A) ) . 

/•  Tha  farnar  and  tha  fox  ohanga  aidaa  •/ 
liakad(atata(P1,P1,0,A},atata(P2,P2,G,A})  *- 
oppoaita(P1 ,P2) , 
lagal( atata(P2,r2,G,A) ) . 

/•  Tha  fanar  and  tha  gooaa  ohanga  aidaa  */ 
linkad(atata(P1  .Z.n.A)  ,atata(P2,ZlP2,A) ) 
oppoaita ( PI , P2 ) , 
lagal ( atato(P2,Z,P2, A) ) . 

/*  Tha  fanar  and  tha  grain  ohanga  aidaa  •/ 
linkad( atata (PI .Z.G.P1 ) , atata(P2lZ,G(P2) ) 
oppoaita ( PI ,P2) , 
lagal(atata(P2,Z,OtP2) ) . 

/•  A  lagal  atata  ia  ana  whara  althar  tha  fanar  la  on  tha  aaaa  aida  aa 
tha  gooaa  or  la  on  tha  aana  aida  aa  both  tha  fox  and  tha  grain.  Zn 
tha  lattar  oaao,  tha  condition  that  tha  fanar  ba  on  tha  oppoaita 
aida  fron  tha  gooaa  ia  naoaaaary  to  prawont  raaolutiona  that  rapaat 
atataa  already  cowered  by  tha  firat  lagal/ 1  daflnition. 

•/ 

lagal(atata(P,.,P,.)) . 
lagaKatatafP.P.G.P) )  : -  oppoaita ( P ,0 ) . 

/•  Taat  for  nanbarahip  of  an  alanant  in  a  Hat  •/ 

•anbar(S,(Kl_)) . 

aanbar (Z, [_ IT] )  : -  naabar(S.T). 

/•  Dafina  aidaa  1  and  2  aa  being  oppoaita  •/ 

oppoaite(1t2). 

oppoalta(2,1). 

7 
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B.7.9.  aets.pl 

XXJIXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX%XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX%%X%XXXXXXH%XX%XXXXX%% 
X  aaea.pl 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X  Sba  following  pradioataa  dafina  various  operations  on  sats.  Bata 
X  ara  represented  aa  an  nnordarad  liat  of  nniqua  elements.  Tha 
X  oparationa  given  ara:  nanbar ,  subset,  union,  intar aaction,  aubtraot, 
X  and  seteq. 


DSC 

X  nanbar ( Nanbar, Sat)  ia  trna  if  Nanbar  ia  a  nanbar  of  sat.  Xt  works 
X  with  tha  following  nodas:  (♦,♦),  (♦,-),  and  (-,♦). 

nanbar (X, [XI  It])  :-  X  •  XI  -»  trua ; nanbar (X.Y) . 


X  subsat ( Sat 1 , SatX)  ia  trua  if  Satl  is  a  subsat  of  8et2.  Xt  works  with 
X  tha  following  nodas :  (♦,♦)  and 

subsat ( t] , _Set2 ) . 

subsat ( [Xl Satl ] ,Sat2)  nanbar (X.Sat2), subset ( Sat 1, 8et2 ) . 


X  union ( sat 1 , sat 2, Union)  is  trua  if  tha  union  of  Satl  and  8at2  is  Union 
X  Xt  works  with  tha  following  nodas:  (4,4,*),  (♦,♦,-),  and  (♦, 

union ( [ ) ,T,Y) . 

union ( [XlXs] ,Ys,Ss)  1 -  nanbar(X,Ys) , fail (nanbar (X,Xs) ) ,union(Xs , Ys , Zs ) . 
union ( CXlXs] ,Ys, [XlSs] )  :-  union (Xs.Ys.Zs) , fail (nanbar (X,Ys) ) . 


X  intarsaotion(Sat1 , Sat2 , Xntar saot ion )  is  trua  if  tha  intarsaation  of 
X  sots  1  and  2  is  Xntar station.  Xt  works  in  tbs  following  nodas: 

X  (♦,♦,♦),  (♦,♦,-),  and 

intarsaotion( [ ] . „X, [ ] ) . 

intarsaotion( [XlXs] ,Ys, [XlZs] )  :-  nanbar(X,Ys) , intar saotion(Xs, Ys.Zs) . 
intarsaotion( [xixs] ,Ys,Zs>  : -  fail (nanbar (X,Ys) ) .intarsaation (Xs, Ys.Zs) 


X  subtract { Satl ,Sat2,Xasult)  is  trua  if  Satl  -  Sat2  ■  Kasult. 

X  Xt  works  in  tha  following  nodas:  (♦,♦,♦)  and 

subtract ( [ ] , _Y, [ ] > . 

subtract ( (XlXs) , Ys.Zs)  :-  nanbar(X,Ts) , subtract (Xs.Ys.Zs) . 
subtract ( [xixs] ,Ys, [XtZs] )  :-  fall ( nanl^sr (X, Ys )) .subtract (Xs.Ys.Zs ) . 


X  sstsq(Sst1 ,Sat2)  is  trua  if  Satl  contains  tha  Sana  alanants  as  Sat2. 
X  Xt  works  in  tha  following  nodas:  (♦,♦)  and  (♦,-). 
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B 


B.7.10.  fibo.pl 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

X  fibo.pl. junipar 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DSC 

fibo(o.l). 
fibo( 1,1). 

fibo( In,  Out 1  ♦  Out2) 

>(Ia,  1), 

fibo(Zn  -  1.  Otttl ) , 
fibo(Za  -  3,  Out2 ) , 

fibo(M*9,  -  nagativa  auabar  «■  input') 

<(Nag,  0). 


? 
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B.7.11.  queens.pl 


X  Qua an a  on  t  ohan  board  problaa. . . 

X  Only  two  aolntion  on  a  4x4  board... 

X  gat. in t  ntorni  a  poaitiwa  intagar  that  la  ■«  Max 

gat.int(1,1). 
gat_int(Max,  Znt)  : - 
Max  >  1, 

Znt  -  Max. 

gat.int (Max,  Znt)  : - 
Max  »  1, 

Maxi  la  Max  -  1, 
gat. int( Maxi ,  Znt) . 

quaana( Board. alia,  So In)  !-  aolwa (Board. alza,  [],  Soln). 

X  aolwa  aoouaulataa  tha  poaltlona  of  ooonpiad  aquaraa 

aolw*(Ba,  [aqoarada,  Y)  I  L] ,  [«quara(Ba,  Y)  I  L]). 
aolwa (Board.aisa,  Znltlal,  Final)  : - 

nawaquara(Board_aiza,  Znltlal,  Maxt), 
aolwa ( Board. alza,  [Maxt I Znltlal ] ,  Final). 

X  navaqsara  ganarataa  lagal  poaltlona  for  naxt  quaan 

nawaquara ( Board.aisa ,  [],  agsarad,  X))  : - 
gat. In t ( Board. alza ,  X ) . 

nawaquara (Board. alza,  [aquara(Z,  J)  I  Xaat] ,  aquara(X,  Y) )  : - 
x  la  Z  ♦  1, 

gat_lnt( Board. alza,  Y), 

♦ ( thxaatanad ( Z ,  J,  X,  Y)), 
aafa(X,  Y,  Xaat). 

X  aafa  abaoka  whathar  aquara(X,  Y)  la  thraatanad  by  any 

X  axiating  quaana 

aafa(_,  []). 

aafa(X,  Y,  [aquara(I,  J)  I  L] )  : - 
♦ ( thraatanad ( Z ,  J,  X,  Y)), 
aafa(X,  Y,  L). 

X  thraatanad  ohaoka  whathar  aqnaraa  (x,  J)  and  (X,  Y) 

X  thraatan  aaoh  othar 

thraatanad ( Z ,  X,  .)  *  - 
(Z  -  X). 

thraatanad(_,  J,  _,  Y)  : - 
(J  -  Y). 

thraatanad(Z,  J,  X,  Y)  : - 
(U  la  Z  •  J), 

(1  i»  X  *  Y), 
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(T7  -  V). 

thr«at*n*d(X,  J,  X,  Y)  : - 
(T7  i«  X  ♦  J), 

(V  is  X  ♦  Y), 

(0  •  V). 
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B.7.12.  queens.pl 


>  wm  >  ’S'y’Vs  v>  wi  wi  w  wt  %  v 


IX  qussas.pl. junipar 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
Die 

lx - 

IX  Qussns  on  s  ohsss  board  problaa... 

I X  Only  two  solution  on  s  4x4  board . . . 

IX  gst.int  raturns  a  positiva  intsgsr  that  is  <■  Max 

gat.int(1,1). 
gst.int ( Max ,  Max)  : - 
»(Max,1). 

gst.int (Max,  Znt)  : - 
»(Max,1), 

gst.int (Max  -  1,  Xnt). 

qussns ( board. siss.  Sola)  : -  solvsOoard.sixs,  M,  Sola). 

IX  solwa  aoouBulatas  ths  positions  of  oooupiad  squarss 

solwa(Bs,  [squarsds,  Y)  I  L] ,  (squars(Bs,  Y)  I  L] ) . 
solva( Board. siss,  Initial,  Final)  S - 

nswsquarst Board. siss.  Initial,  Maxt), 
solws( Board. siss,  (Maxt I Initial ),  Final). 

IX  nswsquara  gsnsratas  lagal  positions  for  nsxt  qussn 

nswsquars( Board. siss,  [],  squarsd,  X))  : - 
gst.int (Board. siss,  X) . 

nswsquara (Board. siss,  [squars(X,  J)  I  Bast],  squars(X,  Y) )  : - 
-(X,  X  ♦  1), 
gst.int (Board. siss,  Y), 
fall(thrsatsnsd(X,  J,  X,  Y) ) , 
safa(X,  Y,  Bast). 

IX  safs  ohsoks  whsthsr  squars(X,  Y)  is  thrsatsnsd  by  any 

IX  sxisting  qussns 

IX 

safa(.,  .,  tl). 

safs(X,  Y,  [squars(X,  J)  I  L] )  t- 

f ail ( thrsatsnsd ( X ,  J,  X,  Y)), 
safa(X,  Y,  L) . 

IX  thrsatsnsd  ehsoks  whsthsr  squarss  (X,  J)  and  (X,  Y) 

IX  thraatsn  saoh  othsr 

thrsatsnsd ( X ,  _,  X,  .). 
thrsatsnsd (_ ,  J,  .,  J). 
thrsatsnsd ( X ,  J,  X,  Y) 
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-{X  -  J,  X  -  Y) 
thr*at«n«d(X,  J,  X,  Y) 
•(X  ♦  J»  X  ♦  Y) 


B.7.13.  dlff.pl 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

x  dzpp.pl 

X  adapted  from  a  program  written  by  Tin  Zinin 
X  UQUIRXD  PUDS:  is,  integer 

X  "integer"  can  be  easily  written  naing  "is" 


ddx(S1 ,K2 ) 
diff(*1,X), 
simplify («,«2) . 

diff (V+V.Ou+Dw)  »- 
diff(U.Du), 
diff (V, Dr) . 

diff (0-V.Du-Dw)  S- 
diff (U, Du) , 
diff(V.Dv). 

diff (U*V,Du*V  ♦  U*Dv)  : - 
diff (U, DU), 
diff(y.Dw). 

diff  (U''X,M*U“M1*Du) 

integer(M). 

Ml  is  M-1, 

diff (V, Du) . 

diff ( -0, -Du)  diff (U, Du). 

diff(U/V,(V*DU*D*Dw)/V*V) 
diff (U, Du), 
diff(V.Dw). 

diff (sin(U) ,oos(U)*Du)  s-  diff (U, Du) . 

diff (aos(U) ,-sin(U)*Du)  diff (U, Du). 

diff (x, 1 ) . 

dlff(c.O) 

♦(C  •  u+v), 

♦<C  -  D-V), 

♦  (C  ■  VV), 

♦  <C  ■  U~V), 

♦  (C  -  -U), 

♦(c  ■  D/y), 

♦(C  ■  sin(U)), 

♦(C  ■  oos(U)), 
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♦(s  ■■  C) 


/* 

Simplification  of  arithmetic  Xacereasions  — 
simpllfydl  ,12)  ia  tna  if  S3 
ia  a  simplified  version  of  SI 

•/ 

simplify (Z,Y)  a(X,Y). 

X  try  to  recursively  simplify  arga 

s(X«-Y,13)  s(X,Z2) ,  s(Y,Y2) ,  si  (X2«-Y2 , 12 ) . 

s(X-Y,S2)  l-  s(X,X2 ) ,  e(Y,Y2),  el (X3-Y2.12) . 

S(X*Y,X2)  a(X,X2) ,  a(Y,Y2),  Si (X2*Y2 ,12 ) . 

s(X/Y,12)  I-  S(X,X2),  S(Y,Y2),  el (X2/Y2 , 12 ) . 
s ( ZAY , S3 )  S(X,X2),  S(Y,Y2),  si (X2AY2,12) . 

S(X1,X2)  I-  81(11, S3). 

X  simplifyl  keeps  trying  simp  rules  until  none  applies 

s1(S1,S2)  i«  simp(X1,Xs),  I,  si (Is, 12 ) . 
s1(11,11). 

X  simp  tries  applying  a  simple  simplification  rule 

simpd+O.Z) . 
simp( 0+X,Z) . 

simp(z-O.z) . 
simp(0-Z,-Z) . 

simp(-(-Z) ,Z) . 

simp( 1*X,X) . 
simp(X*1 ,z) . 
simp(_*0,0) . 
slmp(0*.,0) . 

simp(AAZ1*AAZ2 ,  AASum)  : *  s(X1+X2,Sum) . 

simp(Z/1 ,Z) . 
simp(0/.,0). 
slmp(Z/Z,1). 

siup(X/(ZAA) , 1/ZADiff )  s( a-1 ,Dlf f ) . 

simp(ZAA/(ZAB) ,ZADiff )  »-  s(A-S.Diff). 

simp(ZA1,Z). 

aimp(_AQ,1). 

X  if  all  args  are  numbers,  evaluate 

slmp(Z*Y,X) 
integer(Z) , 
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integer (Y) , 

M  ie  x*r. 

sinp(Z-Y,M> 
integer (Z), 
integer (Y) . 

M  is  Z-Y. 

sinp(z*Y,M) 
integer(Z) , 
integer (Y), 

M  ie  Z»Y. 

■iap(Z/Y,M)  ; - 
integer (Z)t 
integer (Y), 

M  is  Z/Y. 

eiap(zAY,M) 
integer(Z) , 
integer(Y) , 

M  is  ZAY. 

sinp(-Z.M) 
integer(Z) , 

M  is  0-Z. 

%■ - — — - - 

sinp(A*(B*C) ,Z*C)  : - 
integer(A) , 
integer (B) t 
Z  is  A  *  B. 

sinp(A*(B*C) ,Z*B)  S - 
integer(A) , 
integer(C) , 

Z  is  A  *  C. 

siap(A*(B*C) ,Z*A)  : - 
integer (B) , 
integer (C) , 

Z  is  B  *  C  . 
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B.7.14.  dlff.pl 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

IX  diff.pl. juniper 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DSC 

dds(si.sa)  s- 
diff(SI.S). 
simplify (S,K2) . 

diff (diff. +(U,  V) ,diff_+(Du,  Dv) 
diff (U, Du) , 
diff(V.Du). 

diff (diff. -(0,  V). diff. -(Du,  Dr))  t- 
diff (D,Du), 
diff (V.Dt) . 

diff ( diff.* (0,  V) , diff.* (diff.* (Du,  V),  diff _*(0,  Dr))  S- 
diff (0,Du) , 
diff (V.DT). 

diff (diff_A(0,  M) • diff.* ( diff.* (M.  dif f .* (0,  Ml)),  Du)) 
intagar ( M ) , 

Ml  ia  M-1, 
diff (0, Du). 

diff (diff .-(D), diff .-(Du))  s-  diff (U, Du). 

diff (diff./ (U,  V), 

(diff./(diff.*(diff.*(V,  Du),  diff_*(0,  Dv) ) ) ,  diff.a(V,  V)) 
diff (V, Du), 
diff (V, Du). 

diff (diff. aia(D) ,diff.*(diff .ooa(0) ,  Du))  *-  diff (U, Du). 

diff (diff .oos(TT) ,diff _*(diff _-(diff _ain(U) ) ,  Du))  diff (0, Du). 

diff(s,1). 


diff(C,0)  t 


ftil(C 

■ 

diff_*(0,  ▼)), 

fail(C 

■ 

*iff_-{0,  V) ) , 

fail(C 

■ 

dif f.*(0,  V)), 

fail(C 

■ 

diff .*(0,  ▼)), 

fail(C 

m 

diff.-(D)), 

faille 

m 

diff _/(0,  V)), 

fail(C 

m 

diff.ain(U) ) , 

fail(C 

m 

diff.coa(D) ), 

.  failU 

■  i 

■  C). 

/* 
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Simplification  of  uithattio  btrtuiou  -- 
simplify! XI  ,12)  1*  tni  if  12 
la  a  simplified  Tarsi on  of  SI 

*/ 

simplify (X,Y)  x-  a(X,Y). 

IX  try  to  reonrsively  simplify  args 

S(diff.e(X,  Y),Z2)  X-  S(X,X2),  s(Y,Y2),  s1(diff.e(X2,  Y2),S2). 

S(diff_-(X,  Y),E2)  t-  S(X,X2),  S(Y,Y2),  si {diff_-(X2,  Y2),K2). 

S(dlff.e(X,  Y),S2)  S(X,X2),  s(Y,Y2),  si (diff_*(X2,  Y2),X2). 

s(diff_/(Xt  Y) (K2 )  S(X,X2),  S(Y,Y2),  si (diff _/<X2,  Y2),I2). 

S(diff.A(X,  Y),X2)  S(X,X2),  s( Y, Y2 ) ,  Si (diff_A(X2,  Y2),I2). 

s(X1 ,S2)  s1(S1,12). 

IX  simplify 1  keeps  trying  simp  rules  until  none  applies 

S1(K1,X2)  l-  simp(S1 t Is) ,  I.  s1(Xs,S2). 

Sl(S1tS1). 

IX  simp  tries  applying  a  simple  simplification  rule 

slmp(dlff.*(X,  Y),  M)  x- 
diff_plus(X,  Y,  M). 

simp ( diff.- (X),  X)  x- 

diff_minns(X,  X). 

simp ( diff.- (X,  Y),  M)  x- 

dif f .difference (X,  Y,  M). 

simp(diff_*(X,  Y),  X)  : — 

diff .times (X(  Y,  M). 

simp ( diff _/(X,  Y),  M)  S- 

dif f. divide (X,  Y,  M). 

simp(diff_A(X,  Y),  M)  diff_exp(X,  Y,  X). 

IX - 

diff_plns(X,  0,  X). 
diff_plus(0,  X,  X). 
diff .pins (X,  Y,  X)  X- 
integer(X) , 
integer (Y), 

•(X,  ♦(X,  Y)). 

diff .diff erenoe ( X ,  0,  X). 
diff_dlfferenoe( 0,  x,  diff.-(X)). 
dif f. diff erenoe (Xt  Y  ,X)  : - 
integer(X) , 
integer(Y) , 
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-(*,  -(Z,Y)). 

dif f .ninua ( diff.- ( diff.- ( z ) ) ,  X) . 
dif f _ninua(Z,  M)  x - 
iatagar(Z) , 

■{»,  -{*)). 

diff.tiaaa(.,  0,  0). 
dif f .tijaaa ( 0 ,  0). 
dif f _tiaaa(Z,  1,  Z). 
diff_tinaa( 1 (  Z,  Z). 

dif f .tiaaa ( dif f _* ( A,  XI),  diff.* (A,  Z2) ,  diff.* (A,  Sum)) 
a(diff_4.(Z1,  Z2),8aa). 
diff.tiaaa(Z,  T,  M) 
intagar (Z) , 
intagar (T) , 

>(M,  a(Z,T)). 

diff .tiaaa (A,  dlff.*(B,  C),  diff.a(N,  C) )  t- 
intagar(A) , 
intagar(B) , 

■  (*,  *(A,  »)}. 

diff.tiaaaU,  dif f _* (B,  C),  diff.afN,  ■))  S- 
intagar (A) , 
intagar(C) , 

-(*.  * ( A,  C)). 

diff.tiaaaU,  diff.MB,  C),  diff.MN,  A)) 
intagar ( B ) , 
intagar(C) , 

■(*,  *(B,  C)). 

dif f. diTida ( 0 ,  .,  0). 
diff _diTida(Z,  1,  Z). 
dif f. diTida (Z,  Z,  1). 

dif f .diTida (Z,  (diff_*(Z,  A)),  diff./(1,  diff_*(Z,  Diff)) 
a (diff.- (A,  1),Diff). 

dif f .diTida ( diff.* ( Z ,  A),  diff_*(Z,  B),  diff_*(Z,  Diff)) 
a (diff.- (A,  B) ,Diff) 
diff .diTida (Z,  Y,  M)  S- 
intagar(Z) , 
intagar(Y) , 

•(B,  /(Z,Y)). 


diff _axp(Z,  1,  Z). 
diff. axp(_,  0,  1). 
diff.asp(Z,  Y,  I)  !- 
intagar (Z) , 
intagar(Y) , 

-(M,  *(Z,  Y)). 
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B.7.16.  bubble.pl 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
X  bobble.pl 


X  •***  Bobble  sort  •••• 

X  This  bobble  sort  sorts  aoabers  la  ascending  order.  Doplioates  ere  aot 
X  removed. 

X  ose  sort.llst  for  e  seaple  sort  of  50  iteas 

sort.llst ( Or ig,  Sorted)  listSO (orig) ,  bobble. sort ( Or ig, Sorted ) . 


babble .sort ( Unsorted , Sorted )  t- 

eppead ( Pii—y ,  [X.Ylltest]  .assorted) , 

x  >  r, 

append ( Dn—y ,  [Y.XlHeet]  .Tesip)  . 
bobble.sort(Teap, Sorted) . 
bobble.sort(S.S) . 

append ( [ ] ,L,L) . 
append (  [XlLI] ,L2, [XlL3] )  s- 
append(L1 ,L2,L3) . 


X 


SAMVLX  LIST 


llst50(  [27.74. 17,33.94. 1S.4S. S3, 65.  2, 
32, 53, 28, SS, 99,47,25,82,  6,11, 
55,29,39,81,90,37,10,  0,66,51, 
7,21,85,27,31,63,75,  4,95,99, 
11,28,61,74,18,92,40,53,59,  8  ]). 
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B.7.1S.  bubble.pl 

I  XXXXXXXXXXSXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXlOnntXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

IX  btibble.pl 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
oxc 


IX  ••••  Bubble  sort  **•# 

IX  This  bubble  sort  sorts  nunbers  la  ascending  order.  Duplicates  are  aot 
IX  restored. 

IX  use  sort.list  for  a  saaple  sort  of  50  lteus 

sort.list ( Or lg,  Sorted)  : -  listSO(Orig) ,  bubble. sort ( Or ig, sorted ) . 

bubble.sort (Unsortsd , sorted )  t- 

appeadtPti—y »  [X, r  I  test]  .Unsorted) , 

<(X.T), 

append  (Pn—y,  [r.XlBest]  ,Tenp) , 
bubble. sort (Teap, Sorted) . 
bubble. sort ( S , S ) . 

append! [], L, L) . 
append!  [XlLll ,L2, [XlL3l }  s- 
appead!L1  (U,L3) . 


I  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
lx  SAMPLS  LIST 

llstSO!  [27,74,17,33,94,18,46,63,65,  2, 

32,53,28,85,99,47,28,82,  6,11, 

55,29,39,81,90,37,10,  0,66,51, 

7,21,65,27,31,63,75,  4,95,99, 

11,28,61,74,18,92.40,53,59,  8  ]). 
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B.7.17.  mapliat.pl 


oall.pl 


X  ••••  NapLiat 

X  Thla  program  takas  a  function  nans  as  tha  first  argumaat  and  a  list  as  tha 
X  sacond  arguaant  and  applias  tha  funotion  to  tha  alanants  of  tha  list.  Tha 
X  rasults  ara  ratnmad  in  tha  third  arguaant  as  a  list. 

aaplist 

maplist (rono, [X I Hast] , [Ylkasult] )  : - 
Goal  [runc.X.Y], 

ealKOoal), 

maplist (runa, Hast ,Ka suit ) . 
plusKX.Y)  t-  T  is  X  ♦  1. 
tast(X.X). 
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B.7.18.  maplist.pl 


DSC 

!X  ••••  Naplitt  ••• 

tX  This  progru  takss  s  fuaotion  asms  as  ths  first  argoaaat  sad  s  list  ss  ths 
IX  sseoad  trgnsaat  sad  sppliss  ths  fnaotioa  to  ths  alaaaats  of  ths  list.  Ths 
IX  rssalts  srs  rstarasd  ia  ths  third  srgnasat  as  a  list. 

Mplist(. •(],(]>. 

aaplistCTaao, [Z I Hast] , [Ylkasult] )  : - 
Oosl  ■..  trvao.X.T] , 
call (Goal), 

aapllstdhao.msst.assalt) . 
plos1(X,X  ♦  1). 
tsst(X.X) . 

7 
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B.7.10 . 
findall.pl 

IXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
lx  findall.pl 

I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

DSC 

IX  ••••  rindall  •••• 

IX  This  program  finds  all  tha  instances  of  Tenplate  which  satisfy  Ooal  and 
IX  returns  than  in  Result. 

findall (Taaplata, Goal, Result)  : - 

•(Rasult,  {Taaplata  I  call (Goal)}) 


? 
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B.7.20.  findAll.pl 


aaWKWMWMMMWMHWMMWWMWWWWMWWMMMMWWMMHWHMMWWWWWMWHUWWMWBWWWWWWWHUWWWWWWm 

X  flndall.pl 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X  ••••  Tindall  •••• 

X  This  progru  finds  all  tha  instances  of  Teaplate  which  satisfy  Goal  and 
X  returns  than  in  Result. 

findall( Taaplata, Goal, Result)  s - 

■atof (Taaplata, call (Goal) .Result) . 
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Appendix  C 
Juniper-Bl  Unification 


Our  approach  to  characterising  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  is  to  extend 
the  model  for  unification  provided  by  Martelli  and  Montanari  [1].  We  provide  a  brief 
review  of  their  model,  followed  by  the  extensions  required  for  the  Juniper-Bl 
unification  algorithm,  and  characterisation  of  its  computational  properties. 

C.l.  Martelli  and  Montanari  revisited 

C.1.1.  Preliminaries 

A  term  is  defined  as  follows: 

1.  A  variables  is  a  term; 

2.  A  constant  symbol  is  a  term; 

3.  If  are  terms  and  /  is  an  s-ary  function  symbol,  then  /(*„  *  *  *  ,*„)  is  a 

term. 


A  substitution  9  is  a  mapping  from  terms  to  terms.  It  is  the  identity  function  almost 
everywhere,  except  for  at  a  finite  number  of  variables.  The  substitution  makes  no 
changes  other  than  to  replace  the  variables  xlf  •  •  ■  with  the  terms  tv  •  ■  ■  ,tm  is 
signified  by  9  -  {  tjmu  •  •  •  ,  t./*.  }. 


A  unification  problem  may  be  expressed  as  an  equation 


or  as  a  set  of  such  equations. 

A  solution,  or  uniter,  of  an  equation  is  any  substitution  which  makes  the  two  terms 
equal,  i.e.,  This  definition  is  readily  extended  to  unifiers  over  sets  of  equa¬ 

tions,  which  is  the  form  in  which  our  unification  problems  are  most  often  expressed. 
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A  most  general  unifier  8  is  a  unifier  such  that  if  8  and  any  other  substitution  0*  are 
unifiers  for  a  set  of  equations,  then  there  exists  a  substitution  o  such  that  0*  — >  a. 9  (V 
denotes  functional  composition). 

A  set  of  equations  is  in  solved  form  if  and  only  if  it  satisfies  the  following  conditions: 


1.  The  equations  are  in  the  form 

*-<«»  »  —  l,  •  •  •  ,* 

where  %  is  a  variable  and  t,  is  a  term. 

2.  Every  variable  which  is  the  left-hand  side  of  an  equation  occurs  only  there  (note 
that  satisfaction  of  this  condition  subsumes  the  occurs  check). 

The  substitution  0  ■*  {  «,/*„  ...  ,  t./*,  }  is  a  solution  for  a  set  of  equations  in  solved 
form  and  is  (trivially)  its  most  general  unifier. 


C.1.2.  Transformation  rules 

Two  transformation  rules  are  used  as  part  of  the  unification  algorithm: 


T1  ( Term  decomposition):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


n**  •  •  •  ,Khr(f  u  •  •  •  A) 


where  f  and  J"  are  n-ary  function  symbols  and  f  and  /*  are  equal,  replace  the 
equation  with  the  set  of  equations 


‘t-'t 


In  the  special  case  that  *-0,  the  equation  is  simply  erased.  Note  that  this  special 
ease  encompasses  equality  of  constants. 
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T2  ( Variable  elimination ):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


s-t 

where  *  is  a  variable  and  t  is  a  term,  a  new  set  of  equations  is  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  substitution  9  —  {  t/x  }  to  all  equations  in  the  current  set  without  erasing 


C.1.3.  The  algorithm 

Martelli  and  Montanari  define  the  unification  algorithm  in  terms  of  four  solution¬ 
presenring  reduction  rules  on  sets  of  equations: 


Rl  ( Term  reduction):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


n< u  •  •  • -  nr » •  •  •  r.) 


where  f  and  f"  are  «-ary  function  symbols,  if  f  is  not  equal  to  /”,  halt  with 
failure;  otherwise  apply  the  term  decomposition  transformation  Tl. 


R2  ( Variable  elimination):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


*  —  t 

where  *  is  a  variable  and  t  is  a  term,  if  s  occurs  in  t  then  halt  with  failure;  other¬ 
wise  if  s  occurs  in  another  equation,  apply  the  variable  elimination  transformation 
T2. 


R3  [Left  ordering ):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


t  —  s 

where  *  is  a  variable  and  t  is  not,  erase  the  equation  and  replace  it  with 


t  —  t 
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R4  ( Variable  identity  elimination):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


*  «  s 

where  *  is  a  variable,  erase  the  equation. 

The  unification  algorithm,  given  an  initial  set  of  equations,  consists  of  selecting 
equations  and  applying  reduction  rules  in  an  arbitrary  order  until  no  reduction  rule  is 
applicable  to  any  equation,  or  until  the  algorithm  halts  with  failure. 


C.1.4.  Properties  of  the  algorithm 

Two  principal  results  are  proven  for  this  algorithm: 


(i)  The  algorithm  terminates  irrespective  of  the  order  in  which  equations  and 
reduction  rules  are  selected. 

(ii)  If  the  algorithm  terminates  with  failure,  the  set  of  equations  has  no  unifier.  If 
it  terminates  with  success,  the  resultant  set  of  equations  is  in  solved  form,  and 
(trivially)  has  a  most  general  unifier. 

(i)  is  shown  by  defining  an  integer  metric  on  sets  of  equations  that  is  positive  and 
monotonically  decreasing  under  application  of  the  given  reduction  rules. 

(ii)  is  demonstrated  from  the  following  observations: 


The  algorithm  halts  with  failure  if  R1  encounters  an  inequality,  or  if  R2  encounters 
a  violation  of  the  occurs  check,  and  in  either  case  there  is  no  unifier. 

For  the  case  that  the  algorithm  terminates  with  success,  it  is  shown  by  proving 
two  theorems  that  Tl  and  T2  (and  hence  R1  and  R2)  do  not  change  the  unifiers  of 
the  set  of  equations,  and  the  same  is  trivially  true  for  R3  and  R4.  Therefore  the 
unifiers  of  the  resultant  set  of  equations  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  unifiers  of  the 
initial  set  of  equations  for  each  step  in  the  unification  procedure. 

When  the  algorithm  halts  with  success,  inapplicability  of  R1  and  R3  indicates  that 
all  equations  are  in  the  form  and  inapplicability  of  R2  and  R4  indicates  that 
each  variable  s,  that  appears  on  the  left-hand  side  of  an  equation  appears  only 
there. 

Hence  the  resulting  set  of  equations  is  in  solved  form  and  defines  the  most  general 
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unifier. 


C.2.  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm 

Unification  in  Juniper-Bl  is  more  powerful  than,  and  properly  subsumes,  the 
unification  algorithm  just  described.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  introduction  of  func¬ 
tion  application s,  terms  that  syntactically  resemble  the  first-order  terms  defined  above. 
Function  applications  have  the  property  that  they  may  be  rewritten  to  other  terms  in 
accordance  with  a  functional  reduction  policy.  The  rewriting  of  terms  can  also  be 
viewed  as  a  means  for  of  extending  equality,  so  that  a  function  application  term  is 
treated  by  the  unification  algorithm  as  equivalent  to  the  value  to  which  it  can  be  func¬ 
tionally  reduced. 

Juniper-Bl  unification  can  be  defined  informally  as  follows: 

1.  The  unification  algorithm  matches  two  terms  in  the  same  sense  that  Martelli 
and  Montanari’s  algorithm  does.  It  determines  whether  a  substitution  exists  that 
satisfies  all  equations  in  the  unification  problem,  and  what  a  member  of  the  class 
of  most  general  such  substitutions  is  (see  following). 

2.  The  algorithm  is  extended  to  encompass  reduction  of  function  applications. 
Functional  reduction  is  applied  only  when  required  to  perform  matching,  and  is 
applied  according  to  the  Juniper-Bl  functional  reduction  policy,  termed  reduction 
to  type ,  which  is  discussed  below.  The  precise  conditions  under  which  functional 
reduction  is  applied  are  defined  in  the  algorithm  below. 

3.  Functional  reduction  introduces  the  possibility  of  non-termination;  non¬ 
termination  will  in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  failure  to  unify. 

4.  Higher-order  functions  (function  applications  that  produce  functions  as  their 
values)  are  prohibited. 

5.  Functional  reduction  may  be  applied  only  to  fully  grounded  function  applica¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  thoee  containing  no  variables.  It  is  the  programmer’s  responsibility  to 
see  that  there  exists  an  ordering  on  unification  of  subterms  under  which  a  function 
application  subterm  will  be  grounded  before  it  needs  to  be  reduced  as  part  of  the 
unification  (otherwise  the  unification  problem  and  the  program  are  illegal). 

8.  The  unification  algorithm  for  Juniper-Bl,  as  defined  below,  has  the  Church- 
Rosser  property:  the  unification  algorithm  computes  a  member  of  the  set  of  most 
general  unifiers,  if  the  set  is  non-empty,  irrespective  of  the  order  in  which  the 
reduction  rules  are  applied. 
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The  purpose  of  the  sections  that  follow  is  to  revise  the  Martelli  and  Montanari 
model  to  reflect  Juniper-B  1  's  extended  unification  algorithm,  and  to  establish  the  asso¬ 
ciated  correctness  and  termination  properties. 

C.2.1.  Juniper-Bl  preliminaries 

Juniper-Bl  terms  differ  from  the  those  of  the  first-order  term  systems  addressed 
by  Martelli  and  Montanari.  The  principal  difference  is  that  Juniper-Bl  contains  both 
constructions,  which  are  identical  to  the  irreducible,  record-like  terms  found  in  the 
first-order  term  systems,  and  function  applications,  which  are  treated  as  functionally- 
reducible  expressions  (e.g.,  the  function  named  "merge"  can  be  applied  to  two  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  expressions  denoting  sorted  lists,  and  the  reduced  value  of  this  func¬ 
tion  application  is  an  expression  denoting  the  merged  list). 

Consequently,  in  Juniper-Bl 


1.  Variables  are  terms; 

2.  If  tu  •  •  •  are  terms  and  /  is  an  »-ary  constructor,  »>0,  then  f(tu  ••<,*„)  is  a 
term  called  a  construction; 

3.  If  tlt  •  •  • are  terms  and  /  is  an  »-ary  reducible  function,  »>0,  then  /(t„  •  *  •  ,<„) 
is  a  term  called  a  function  application. 


The  definitions  of  substitution,  unification  problem,  and  solved  form  are  extended  to 
incorporate  the  expanded  term  system  in  the  obvious  way. 

Defining  unifier  and  most  general  unifier  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  careful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  role  functional  reduction  plays  in  Juniper-Bl’s  unification  algorithm. 

C.2.2.  Reduction  to  type 

The  Juniper-Bl  functional  reduction  policy  consists  of  a  form  of  lazy  evaluation 
termed  reduction  to  type.  For  an  expression  denoting  a  constant,  the  reduced  form  of 
the  expression  is  the  constant  as  one  would  expect.  For  an  expression  which  denotes  a 
list  or  some  other  constructor  term,  however,  the  reduced  form  is  the  constructor,  but 
with  arguments  that  may  or  may  not  be  reduced.  For  example,  the  reduction- to-type 
value  of  the  merge  application  mentioned  above  is  a  list-constructor  term  whose  first 
argument  has  as  its  value  the  first  element  of  the  merged  list  and  whose  second  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  not-necessarily-evaluated  merge  of  the  remaining  lists.  If  the  first  element  of 
the  first  list  is  less  than  the  first  element  of  the  second  list,  the  functional  reduction 
would  look  like  this: 
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merge(iistl,list2)  «reduees  to»  cons(head(listl),merge(tail(listl),list2)) 

Reduction  to  type  permits  one,  for  example,  to  access  the  second  element  in  a  list  (by 
reducing  the  list  expression  to  type,  reducing  the  tail  of  the  list  expression  to  type,  and 
then  accessing  the  head  of  that  tail)  without  having  to  compute  the  value  of  the  first 
element. 

The  intended  consequence  of  this  functional  reduction  policy  for  the  Juniper-Bl 
unification  algorithm  is  that  functional  reduction  will  be  performed  only  in  those  cases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  unifiability.  Since  reduction  to  type  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  terminate,  the  lasiness  of  the  functional  reduction  policy  allows  the  unification 
algorithm  to  avoid  non-termination  in  cases  when  this  is  possible.  The  algorithm  pro¬ 
vided  below  identifies,  in  the  form  of  a  single  reduction  rule,  precisely  those  cases  in 
which  reduction  is  necessary. 

C.2.3.  Unifiers  and  satisfiability 

In  Martelli  and  Montanari’s  algorithm,  a  unifier  was  a  substitution  that  mapped  a 
unification  problem  to  a  set  of  equalities.  That  is  to  say,  the  original  equations,  under 
the  unifying  substitution,  maps  to  a  set  of  equations  that  are  said  to  be  satisfied.  For 
Juniper-Bl,  we  start  from  this  same  notion,  but  need  to  provide  a  more  precise 
definition  of  what  it  means  for  a  set  of  equations  to  be  satisfied. 

In  general,  we  say  that  an  equation  is  satisfied  if  the  term  on  its  left-hand  side 
and  the  term  on  its  right-hand  side  are  equal.  The  Juniper-Bl  definition  of  equality 
addresses  equality  over  function  application  terms  using  this  rule:  a  term  t  is  equal  to 
a  reducible  term  t‘  if  and  only  if  it  is  equal  to  its  reduced  value. 

In  order  to  characterise  satisfaction  of  a  unification  problem  by  a  presumptive 
unifier,  this  definition  of  equality  is  not  strong  enough.  For  example,  in  the  unification 
problem 

x-f(l) 

where  z  is  a  variable,  the  substitution  0-  {  f[l)/s  }  is  the  presumptive  solution  con¬ 
sistent  with  Juniper-Bl’s  lasy  form  of  unification,  as  outlined  above  (it  is  the  one 
found  without  performing  unnecessary  functional  reductions).  However,  satisfaction  of 
this  unification  problem,  under  the  Juniper-Bl  definition  of  equality,  would  be  undecid- 
able  in  the  case  that  reduction  to  type  of  f(l)  did  not  terminate.  What  is  necessary 
for  determining  satisfiability,  then,  is  a  stronger  form  of  equality  in  which  equality  of 
two  terms  may  be  determined  via  syntactic  identity  without  computing  their  reduced 
values. 

Note  that  the  assertion  is  not  that,  given  a  unification  problem  consisting  of 
f(l)  -  f(l) 
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the  unification  procedure  would  terminate  if  reduction  to  type  of  f(l)  did  not  ter¬ 
minate  (it  would  not),  but  that  0—  {  /( l)/»  }  is  a  permissible  solution  to  the  earlier 
unification  problem,  even  though  showing  that  it  is  a  solution  would  be  non¬ 
terminating  under  the  weak  definition  of  equality  found  in  Juniper-Bl. 

A  solution,  or  unifier ,  then,  is  defined  as  any  substitution  which  makes  the  left-  and 
right-hand  sides  of  a  (single-equation)  unification  problem  equal  under  the  stronger 
equality  relation.  The  multiple-equation  definition  of  a  solution  or  unifier  follows 
directly. 

C.2.4.  Most  general  unifiers 

The  problem  of  defining  a  most  general  unifier  is  more  complex.  We  first  outline 
some  of  the  issues  pertaining  to  what  we  might  expect  a  most  general  unifier  to  be, 
and  then  present  the  definition  chosen  for  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm. 

The  problem 

The  definition  of  the  moat  general  unifier  for  a  unification  problem  within  the 
Martelli  and  Montanari  model  is  based  upon  a  simple,  intuitive  ordering  among  unify¬ 
ing  substitutions:  a  substitution  0  is  more  general  than  a  substitution  ¥  if  and  only  if 
for  every  term  t,  0(t)  is  no  more  instantiated  than  ¥(t).  Extending  this  notion  to  func¬ 
tion  application  terms  in  Juniper-Bl  is  straightforward. 

In  Juniper-Bl,  it  is  tempting  to  insert  issues  related  to  the  lasiness  of  functional 
reduction  into  the  generality  ordering  as  well.  In  particular,  should  not  the  property 
of  lasiness  somehow  be  part  of  the  generality  ordering,  so  that  binding  of  a  variable  to 
an  unreduced  term  is  treated  as  more  general  in  the  ordering  than  binding  to  the 
reduced  value  of  the  term?  Interestingly  enough,  our  answer  is  "no",  for  the  following 
reasons: 


(i)  Church-RoMcr  property.  It  is  a  desideratum  from  both  the  programmer’s  and 
the  implementor’s  points  of  view  that  Juniper-Bl  unification  have  the  Church- 
Rosser  property.  If,  for  example,  the  term  f(l)  is  functionally  reducible  to  the 
value  0,  then  consider  the  unification  problem 

x-f(l) 

x  ■■  6 

Any  algorithm  remotely  like  Martelli  and  Montanari’s  would  call  for  binding  of  z 
using  one  equation  and  substitution  for  *  in  the  other.  However,  if  the  substitu¬ 
tion  8  —  {  /(!)/*  }  were  taken  to  be  more  general  than  ¥  —  {  s/x  },  the  algorithm 


would  have  to  examine  the  whole  unification  problem  to  determine  which  equation 
to  select  in  order  to  produce  the  meet  general  binding  for  *.  This  would  clearly  be 
a  negative  factor  with  respect  to  efficiency  of  the  algorithm,  but  more  important,  it 
would  violate  the  Chureh-Roeser  property,  that  the  equations  may  be  selected  and 
the  reduction  rules  applied  in  an  arbitrary  order. 

(ii)  Non-existence  of  unique  most  general  unifiers.  The  previous  problem  would  be 
further  complicated  if  the  unification  problem  was  extended  to 

x-f(l) 
x«8 
*  -  «(2) 

where  #(2)  is  a  function  application  with  a  reduced  value  of  6.  In  this  case,  there  is 
no  criterion  for  determining  which  of  /(l)  and  y(2)  is  more  general,  even  though  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  both  more  general  than  6. 

(iii)  Non-intuitivencss  of  lazy  reduction.  The  unification  procedure  should  yield  a 
result  that  is  consistent  with  the  programmer’s  expectations.  The  behavior  of 
reduction  to  type  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  in  general,  and  in  the  context  of 
unification  it  may  simply  be  opaque.  For  example,  what  is  the  most  general  unifier 
of  the  unification  problem 

(x,y,x)  -  f(g(2)) 

in  which  /  and  g  are  both  reducible  functions  and  c  and  g  are  variables?  If  we 
take  into  account  that  the  definition  of  /  may  or  may  not  force  the  functional 
reduction  of  its  argument  y(2),  that  the  definition  of  /  may  or  may  not  need  to 
functionally  reduce  each  element  of  the  list  it  returns  in  order  to  determine  that 
there  are  exactly  three  elements,  and  that  the  first  and  third  elements  may  or  may 
not  need  further  reduction,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  overly  difficult  problem  for  the 
programmer  to  anticipate  what  functional  reductions  will  or  will  not  be  made  as 
part  of  solving  this  very  simple  unification  problem. 

Given  these  objections,  we  instead  choose  to  separate  the  notion  of  generality  among 
unifiers,  which  will  be  examined  immediately  below,  from  that  of  lasiness,  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  later  section. 
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Most  general  unifiers  in  Juniper-Bl 

In  the  earlier  definition  of  most  general  unifiers,  a  unique  most  general  unifier  was 
defined  as  the  "top"  of  the  generality  ordering.  Our  approach  will,  instead,  be  to 
define  the  same  kind  of  generality  ordering,  but  extending  each  unifier  in  the  earlier 
ordering  to  an  equivalence  elaesee  of  unifiers.  The  elements  of  a  particular  equivalence 
class  differ  at  most  by  the  fact  that,  for  each  variable,  values  bound  to  the  variable 
are  reducible  to  a  common  expression. 

The  implication  of  this  approach  is  that  unification  problems  do  not,  in  Juniper- 
Bl,  have  a  single  most  general  unifier,  but  a  most  general  class  of  unifiers  that, 
roughly  speaking,  are  the  same  modulo  functional  reducti  on  of  the  values  in  their 
bindings.  The  unification  algorithm  will  return  a  single  member  of  that  most  general 
class,  and  it  will  be  of  no  concern,  in  terms  of  generality,  which  member  it  returns. 

Note  that  this  solution  addresses  the  issues  raised  in  the  previous  section  by  1) 
excluding  the  issue  of  lasiness  altogether  and  2)  drawing  a  looser  boundary  around 
what  we  will  accept  as  a  most  general  unifier.  The  "looseness"  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  for  a  unification  problem 

x  -f(l) 

the  most  general  unifier  0  ■■  {  g(2)/x  }  is  just  as  suitable  as  O'  «  {  /( i)/*  },  assuming 
that  /( l)  and  g{2)  reduce  functionally  to  the  same  value,  say  the  integer  8.  While  this 
may  seem  counter-intuitive  at  first,  note  that  it  is  also  consistent  with  our  notion  of 
satisfying  the  equations  in  a  unification  problem,  e.g.,  the  unifier  0  ■«  {  g(2)/x  }  would 
be  said  to  satisfy  the  unification  problem 

x  -f(l) 

if  there  was  a  terminating  computation  showing  that  the  value  of  g( 2)  was  the  same  as 
the  value  of  /(l). 

We  now  proceed  to  define  most  general  unifiers  more  formally.  The  generality 
relation  on  substitutions  defined  earlier,  i.e.,  that  the  substitution  0  is  more  general 
than  a  substitution  0*  if  there  exists  a  substitution  a  such  that  0  —  a.?,  induces  a  par¬ 
tial  order  on  the  substitutions.  Recall  that  all  substitutions  0  are  total  functions  for 
which  0(j*)  —  xt  for  almost  all  *.  Then 


0  Gen  0*  if  there  exists  a  substitution  a  such  that  0  —  9.0*;  or,  in  other  words,  if 

there  exist  one  or  more  values  for  the  bindings  of  variables  z,  in  0*  such 
that  the  V’s  are  instances  of  the  corresponding  values  t,  bound  to  z,  in  a- 
0  Gen  0*  if  there  exists  0*  such  that  0  Gen  0”  and  0*  Gen  ¥ 
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We  next  define  Red  to  capture  the  "functionally  reducible  to"  relation, 


t  Red  t1  if  t  and  t'  are  grounded,  and  the  functional  reduction 

of  t  terminates  with  value  V. 

f[*u  •**,<»)  Red  /*(«/»  •  •  •  ,tj)  if  /  and  /'  are  constructors,  /  /',  and  either  t,  ■» 

t/'  or  4  Red  tf1,  1<«<». 

The  first  assertion  alone  is  not  sufficient  because  of  our  reduction-to-type  functional 
reduction  policy  -  we  wish  also  to  relate  terms  on  the  left-hand  side  with  "more  fully 
than  reduced-to-type"  values  on  the  right-hand  side  where  possible.  The  se  :ond  asser¬ 
tion,  then,  captures  transitivity  over  reduction  to  type,  which  amounts  to  reduction  of 
sub-terms. 

What  we  need  next,  in  order  to  define  the  proper  equivalence  classes,  is  a  relation 
Red  *  which  is  the  reflexive,  symmetric,  transitive  closure  of  Red.  The  Red'  relation  is 
exactly  the  equality  relation  required  for  defining  satisfaction  of  the  equations  in  a 
unification  problem,  as  discussed  above.  The  definition  is  given  by 


t  Red' t  for  all  terms  t. 
tRed't'  if  t  Red  *'  or  t'  Red  t. 

t  Red  *  V  if  there  exists  t"  such  that  t  Red '  t"  and  t"  Red '  t'. 

The  equivalence  class  of  Red'  containing  t  will  be  signified  by  [f ]Wri .. 

Note  that  [t]^.  does  not  necessarily  contain  the  fully  reduced  form  of  t,  since 
functional  reduction  of  t  or  one  of  its  subterms  may  not  terminate. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  define  the  equivalence  classes  for  Juniper-Bl  unifiers: 

6  Unlfj  9  for  all  unifiers  6 

6  Unlfj  0*  if,  for  each  t,  bound  to  x,  in  9  and  f/  bound  to  *  in  0*,  tj ’<[{,•  ]BH ». 

Transitivity  of  Unlfj  follows  from  transitivity  of  Red'. 

With  this  structure  in  place,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  define  the  Juniper-Bl  gen¬ 
erality  relation,  Genj: 
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9  Genj  V  if  there  exists  dM  and  9t'  such  that  9t([9]Um¥J.  and  9KU[9,]Umifj»,  and  0M 
Gen  9m'. 

Transitivity  of  Genj  follows  from  transitivity  of  Unlf  j. 

A  unifier  Hsa  moat  general  unifier  unless  there  exists  a  unifier  P  such  that  V  Genj  9, 
where  91  is  not  in 

In  <  t  algorithm,  as  in  Martelli  and  Montanari’s,  all  reduction  rules  are  be  unifier¬ 
preserving  and  unifiability  will  correspond  exactly  to  termination  with  a  solved  system. 
Consequently  the  class  of  most  general  unifiers  is  also  unique. 


C.2.5.  Juniper-Bl  transformation  rules 

The  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  will  use  the  two  transformation  rules  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  (Tl  and  T2),  as  well  as  a  third  that  reflects  the  reducibility  of  function 
applications: 

T3  (Reduction  to  type):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 

*1  - 

where  tt  is  a  grounded  function  application  and  t2  is  any  non-variable  term,  replace 
the  equation  with 

W  -  t9 

where  tt'  is  reduced  to  type. 


C.2.6.  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm 

The  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  is  an  extension  of  Martelli  and  Montanari's. 
The  algorithm  consists  of  six  reduction  rules,  four  of  which  are  taken  directly  from  the 
earlier  algorithm. 
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Jla  ( Constructor  decomposition),  analogue  of  Rl:  For  any  equation  of  the  form 

/*(*!.•• -A)  -/•(<•« .---A) 

where  /*  and  /*  are  n-ary  constructors,  if  /*  is  not  equal  to  /*  then  halt  with 
failure;  otherwise  apply  the  term  decomposition  transformation  Tl. 

Jib  (Function  application  reduction):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 

n*»  •  •  • «  « 

where  *  •  •  ,<*„)  is  a  grounded  n-ary  function  application  and  t  is  a  non-variable 
term,  replace  the  equation  with 

t"  mm  t 

where  t *  is  the  value  of  •  •  •  /„)  reduced  to  type. 

J2  ( Variable  elimination),  analogue  of  R2:  For  any  equation  of  the  form 

%  —  t 

where  *  is  a  variable  and  i  is  a  term,  if  *  occurs  in  t  then  halt  with  failure;  other¬ 
wise  if  *  occurs  in  another  equation,  apply  the  variable  elimination  transformation 
T2. 

J3a  ( Left  ordering  for  variables),  analogue  of  R3:  For  any  equation  of  the  form 

t  —  * 

where  *  is  a  variable  and  t  is  not,  replace  the  equation  with 

s  —  t 

J3b  ( Left  ordering  for  function  applications ):  For  any  equation  of  the  form 
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t  - 1> 


where  t  is  a  construction  or  an  ungrounded  function  application  and  t*  is  a 
grounded  function  application,  replace  the  equation  with 

f  -  t 


J4  ( Variable  identity  elimination),  analogue  of  R4:  For  any  equation  of  the  form 


s  ■*  * 

where  s  is  a  variable,  erase  the  equation. 


C.2.7.  Properties  of  Juniper-Bl  unification 

This  section  is  devoted  to  characterising  the  formal  properties  of  the  Juniper-Bl 
unification  algorithm.  In  particular,  we  are  concerned  with  termination,  success  and 
failure  of  unification,  illegal  programs  and  unification  problems,  and  lasiness  of  the 
algorithm  presented. 

Termination  and  Juniper-Bl  unification 

The  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  can  produce  four  different  results: 

1.  It  can  hal?*with  a  unification  problem  in  solved  form; 

2.  It  can  halt  with  a  unification  problem  not  in  solved  form; 

3.  It  can  halt  with  failure; 

4.  It  can  fail  to  halt. 

We  will  first  show  that  case  1  corresponds  to  successful  unification,  case  2  corresponds 
to  illegal  programs  and  unification  problems,  and  eases  3  and  4  correspond  to 
unification  failure,  and  are  not  in  general  distinguishable  under  arbitrary  orderings  of 
reduction  rule  applications. 
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Preservation  of  unifiers  under  transformation  rules 

The  first  step  is  to  show,  like  M&rtelli  and  Montanan,  that  all  transformation 
rules  are  unifier-preserving.  Two  theorems  can  be  carried  over  directly  from  Martelli 
and  Montanan’s  paper  [l]: 


Theorem  1  (M&M  theorem  2.1):  Let  P  be  a  unification  problem  and  let 
/(< it  •••.*.)“  /'(* i\  *  *  *  .O 

be  an  equation  of  P,  where  f  and  f1  are  constructors.  If  f  is  not  equal  to  f'  then  P 
has  no  unifier ;  otherwise,  the  new  unification  problem  P ’  obtained  by  applying  the 
constructor  decomposition  transformation  Tl  to  the  given  equation  has  exactly  the 
same  unifiers  as  P. 

Proof:  If  /  is  not  equal  to  /',  then  no  substitution  can  make  the  two  terms  identi¬ 
cal.  If  /  -»  /',  any  substitution  which  satisfies  the  equations  of  the  decomposed 
term  also  satisfy  the  original  equation,  and  conversely. 


Theorem  2  (M&M  theorem  2.2):  Let  P  be  a  unification  problem  and  P'  be  the 
unification  problem  obtained  by  applying  the  the  variable  elimination  transformation 
T2  to  an  equation 

s  —  * 

in  P,  where  *  is  a  variable  and  t  is  any  term  not  equal  to  *.  If  *  appears  in  t,  then 
P  has  no  unifier;  otherwise,  P  and  P'  are  equivalent  with  respect  to  unifiers. 

Proof:  The  equation 
z  —  t 

belongs  to  both  P  and  P',  so  any  unifier  9  must  unify  *  and  t.  That  is,  #(*)  and  ff(t) 
are  identical.  Now  let 

be  any  other  equation  of  S,  and  let 
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be  the  corresponding  equation  in  f.  Since  tf  and  tf  hare  been  obtained  by  substi¬ 
tuting  t  for  every  occurrence  of  z  in  and  t*  respectively,  we  have  0(tj)  —  and 
*(*z)  "  Thus,  any  unifier  of  P  is  also  a  unifier  of  P‘  and  vice  versa.  Further¬ 
more,  if  variable  z  occurs  in  t  (but  t  is  not  z),  then  no  substitution  9  can  make  z 
and  t  identical,  since  tf(z)  becomes  a  subterm  of  9(t),  and  thus  P  has  no  unifier. 

A  similar  theorem  can  be  constructed  for  the  T3  transformation  rule: 


Theorem  8:  Let  P  be  a  unification  problem  and  P1  be  the  unification  problem  result¬ 
ing  from  a  terminating  application  of  the  reduction-to-type  transformation  rule  T8 
to  an  equation 

t  -  V 


in  P,  where  t  is  any  grounded  function  application  and  V  is  any  non-variable  term. 
Then  P  and  P'  have  exactly  the  same  unifiers. 

Proof:  Write  the  equation  in  P4  resulting  from  T3  as 


t •  -  V 


t"  is  t  reduced  to  type.  For  any  unifier  9  of  P,  0(t)  -»  9[t>)  by  hypothesis,  and  0(i)  — 
t  since  t  is  grounded.  Then  implies  9{t')  9(t")  since  t"  is  also 

grounded.  Consequently,  since  9  unifies  every  other  equation  of  P1,  9  is  a  unifier  of 
JP1.  Proof  in  the  reverse  direction  is  similar.  Q.E.D. 

It  is  tri-rial  to  show  that  unifiers  are  preserved  under  the  transformations  applied  by 
the  remaining  reduction  rules  of  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm. 

Termination  and  the  Chureh-Rosser  property 

The  next  theorem  has  a  strong  correspondence  to  Martelli  and  Montanari’s 
theorem  2.3(i): 


Theorem  4:  The  unification  algorithm  fails  to  halt  if  and  only  if  an  instance  of  func¬ 
tional  reduction  (transformation  rule  T8,  applied  via  reduction  rule  Jib)  fails  to  halt. 

Proof:  An  equivalent  theorem,  "The  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  halts  if  and 
only  if  functional  reduction  halts",  is  easily  proven  in  a  fashion  similar  to  Martelli 
and  Montanari’s  theorem  2.3(i)  (that  their  unification  algorithm  halts). 
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*nd  then  a  theorem  that  is  central  to  the  characterisation  of  Juniper-Bl  unification: 


Theorem  5:  Given  a  unification  problem  P,  if  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm 
terminates  without  failure  for  one  ordering  on  the  application  of  reduction  rules, 
then  it  performs  the  same  functional  reductions  irrespective  of  the  order  in  which 
reduction  rules  are  applied.  Furthermore,  if  it  terminates  in  solved  form  for  one 
ordering,  it  terminates  in  solved  form  for  any  other  ordering. 

Proof:  The  proof  of  this  theorem  requires  the  development  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
formal  machinery.  Consequently,  the  proof  is  deferred  to  Appendix  A,  where  it  is 
presented  in  full. 


Corollary  5.1:  Given  a  unification  problem  P,  if  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm 
terminates  in  unsolved  form  for  one  ordering,  it  terminates  in  unsolved  form  for  any 
other  ordering. 

Proof:  Follows  directly  from  theorem  5. 


Corollary  5.2  (Church-Rosser  property):  Given  a  unification  problem  P,  if  the 
Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  terminates  in  solved  form  under  one  ordering  on 
the  application  of  reduction  rules,  then  it  terminates  in  solved  form  under  any  other 
ordering,  and  yields  a  member  of  the  equivalence  class  of  unifiers  which  is  most  gen¬ 
eral  under  the  G«nj  generality  relation. 

Proof:  Termination  in  solved  form  follows  from  the  premise  and  theorems  5  and  4. 
That  the  resulting  unifier  is  in  the  class  of  most  general  unifiers  follows  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  definitions  of  solved  form  and  most  general  unifiers. 


We  need  to  further  characterise  the  second  class  listed  above,  that  in  which  the  algo¬ 
rithm  terminates  in  unsolved  form: 


Theorem  6:  If  the  unification  algorithm  halts  in  unsolved  form  then  the  initial 
unification  problem  is  illegal. 

Proof:  By  inspection  of  the  reduction  rules  and  all  possible  pairings  of  terms  (vari¬ 
able,  constructor,  grounded  functional,  ungrounded  functional)  in  an  equation,  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  an  equation  is  both  disallowed  from 
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the  solved  form  of  &  unification  problem  and  unelixninable  via  the  reduction  rules: 
these  are  the  eases  in  which  one  term  is  an  ungrounded  function  application  and 
the  other  is  either  a  constructor  or  an  ungrounded  function  application.  Clearly, 
reducing  equalities  such  as  these  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  matching  operation  per¬ 
formed  by  Juniper-Bl  unification. 

Since  Juniper-Bl  unification  requires  that  there  be  an  ordering  of  reduction  rule 
applications  under  which  each  function  application  is  grounded  at  the  time  its 
reduction  is  demanded,  and  since  there  is  no  such  ordering  if  the  algorithm  halts  in 
unsolved  form  under  any  ordering,  by  theorem  5,  then  the  unsolved  form  is  an  ille¬ 
gal  Juniper-Bl  unification  problem.  Further,  since  theorems  1-3  assure  that  the 
unifiers  of  a  problem  are  preserved  under  all  transformation  rules,  the  initial 
unification  problem  is  illegal  as  well.  Q.E  J). 


Theorem  7:  Termination  with  failure  and  non-termination  of  the  unification  algo 
rithm  are  not  in  general  distinguishable  under  variant  orderings  of  reduction  rule 
application. 


Proof:  Consider  the  unification  problem 

x  -  1 
x  -  2 
x-f(l) 

where  reduction  to  type  of  /( l)  is  non-terminating.  Clearly  the  problem  is  not 
satisfiable.  The  algorithm  will  terminate  with  failure  if  l  is  substituted  for  *  and 
the  1-2  equality  is  tested,  but  will  always  fail  to  terminate  if  /(l)  is  substituted  for 
s. 


Theorem  8:  The  unification  algorithm  halts  in  solved  form  if  and  only  if  the  initial 
problem  is  legal  and  unifiable. 


Proof:  Forward  direction:  by  corollary  5.2  and  definitions  of  solved  form  and  most 
general  unifier.  Reverse  direction:  the  algorithm  halts  with  failure  only  if  the 
occurs  check  fails  (J2)  or  an  inequality  is  detected  (Jla).  If  the  algorithm  fails  to 
halt,  there  is  no  ordering  under  which  it  will  halt  without  failure,  by  corollary  5.2. 
If  it  halts  in  unsolved  form,  the  initial  problem  is  illegal,  by  theorem  6.  Hence  it 
must  halt  in  solved  form. 
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In  summary,  what  we  have  shown  that  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  demon¬ 
strates  three  classes  of  behaviors  corresponding  to  unifiable  problems,  illegal  problems, 
and  not  unifiable  problems.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  classes  is  invariant  with 
respect  to  choice  of  reduction  rule  orderings.  These  are  summarised  by 

a)  The  algorithm  halts  in  solved  form  with  a  most  general  unifier  if  and  only  if  the 
initial  problem  is  legal  in  Juniper-Bl  and  unifiable; 

b)  The  algorithm  halts  in  unsolved  form  if  and  only  if  the  initial  problem  is  illegal 
in  Juniper-Bl; 

c)  Termination  with  failure  and  non-termination  of  the  algorithm  are  not,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  distinguishable.  Both  represent  failure  to  unify  in  a  legal  Juniper-Bl 
unification  problem. 


Lasinese  of  Juniper-Bl  unification 

Our  original  requirement  was  that  the  Juniper-Bl  unification  algorithm  perform 
functional  reduction  only  when  necessary  to  check  for  satisfaction  of  an  equality  (to  do 
"matching”).  The  implication  of  theorem  5  is  that  all  successful  unifications  perform 
the  same  reductions,  e.g.,  the  same  as  the  most  lasy  ordering,  one  in  which  all  func¬ 
tional  reductions  are  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  There  is  not  a  corresponding  result 
for  unification  failure,  since  failure  may  be  reflected  either  in  termination  of  the  algo¬ 
rithm  with  failure  or  failure  to  terminate. 


C.2.8.  Juniper-Bl  unification  and  concurrent  reduction  semantics 

The  fact  that  failure  of  unification  may  be  reflected  in  termination  with  failure  or 
in  failure  to  terminate  may  be  a  cause  of  some  concern.  In  fact,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Juniper-Bl  language  as  a  whole,  this  is  less  problematic  than  might  otherwise  be 
supposed. 

First,  while  the  halting  problem  is  known  to  be  unsolvable,  programmers  generally 
have  the  ability  to  write  terminating  function  applications,  and  non-terminating  func¬ 
tional  reduction  most  often  will  reflect  errors  in  a  program  rather  than  the  necessary 
but  undesirable  computational  behavior  of  a  correct  program  in  a  particular  execution 
environment. 

Second,  Juniper-Bl ’s  concurrent  reduction  semantics  accommodate  non¬ 
termination  better  than  most  languages  would.  For  example,  if  one  is  attempting  to 
prove  a  goal  using  a  particular  logic-programming  clause,  and  the  head  of  the  clause  is 
not  unifiable  with  the  goal,  the  program  will  progress  and  produce  solutions  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  unification  with  that  clause  terminates  with  failure  or  fails  to  ter¬ 
minate.  It  is  still  true,  of  course,  that  an  attempt  to  explicitly  collect  all  solutions  will 
halt  only  if  the  non-unifiability  produces  termination  with  failure. 
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Appendix  C-Aj  Proof  of  theorem  5 

The  proof  of  theorem  5  is  not  jet  written  up.  It  is  based  on  a  semantic  proof 
procedure,  and  is  consequently  moderately  messy. 
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Appendix  D 

Partial  Evaluation  of  Juniper-Bl  Programs 


This  informal  note  captures  the  significant  aspects  of  the  compile-time  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  Juniper-Bl  that  was  implemented  at  the  end  of  the  MASC  Program. 

D.l.  Approach 

We  hare  defined  and  implemented  a  partial  evaluator  for  the  functional  part  of 
Juniper-Bl,  and  implemented  support  for  partial  evaluation  of  the  logical  part  of  the 
language,  including  the  implementation  of  unification  by  adding  some  primitive  func¬ 
tions  to  the  system.  One  key  element  of  the  partial  evaluator  is  a  function  expansion 
strategy  that  recognizes  recursion  and  stops  expansion  after  the  first  expansion, 
preventing  an  infinite  loop  of  expansions. 

The  partial  evaluator  is  a  source- to- source  program  transformer.  During  partial 
evaluation  of  a  logic  expression,  logic  variables  can  be  overwritten  by  compile-time 
unification  implemented  with  gadgets.  After  partial  evaluation,  a  functional  expres¬ 
sion  equivalent  to  the  original  can  be  constructed,  abstracting  out  variables  that  have 
not  been  overwritten  and  symbolic  arguments  from  the  definition  that  are  still  present. 

The  partial  evaluator  is  an  extension  of  a  combine  tor-based  implementation  of 
Juniper-Bl,  described  in  Section  2.4  of  this  report.  The  partial  evaluator  uses  an 
extended  set  of  combinator  reduction  rules  that  are  applied  to  the  standard  compiled 
form  of  the  program.  Undefined  function  arguments  are  replaced  with  special 
“unevaluable”  constants;  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  type  will  fail.  If  it  occurs  as  a 
strict  argument  of  a  combinator,  requiring  that  it  be  reduced  to  type  prior  reduction 
of  to  the  combinator,  the  combinator  expression  will  not  be  reduced.  This  effect  rip¬ 
ples  upward  in  the  combinator  graph  to  the  extent  that  the  subgraphs  represent  strict 
combinator  arguments.  By  trying  all  possible  reductions,  however,  many  expressions 
are  found  not  to  be  globally  required,  and  irreducible  expressions  are  often  deleted  by 
the  reduction  of  non-strict  combinators.  The  argument  distribution  combinators,  for 
example  (S,  K,  I,  etc.)  are  non-strict,  and  the  K  combinator  reduction  often  deletes 
irreducible  arguments  from  expressions  which  then  become  reducible. 

D.2.  Example  of  Optimisations  Obtained 

The  following  example  hints  at  the  power  of  the  reducer,  demonstrating  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  delete  impossible  cases  from  the  optimised  function  application  and  to  evaluate 
expressions  within  the  function.  It  also  demonstrates  some  limitations  of  the  current 
implementation. 
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Given  the  function  definition 


DEF 

f  1  2 
f  3  n 
f  xy 


2*3+4  (1) 

n  *  (2  +  3)  (2) 

x  +  7  (3) 


we  get  the  following  compilation-time  transformations: 


f  5  m 

—  5  +  m 

(by  3) 

fix 

fl  x  WHERE 

fl  2 

_ 

10 

(by  1) 

fl  y 

l+y 

(by  3) 

f  y  2 

—  f2  y  WHERE 

f2  1 

10 

(by  1) 

f2  3 

— 

3*5 

(by  2) 

f2  x 

- 

x  +  2 

(by  3) 

f  y  7 

—  f3  y  WHERE 

f3  3 

. 

3*7 

(by  2) 

f3  x 

— 

x  +  y 

(by  3) 

The  results  in  this  area  are  rather  preliminary,  and  have  not  been  exhaustively 
tested.  Several  of  the  examples  contain  unreduced  arithmetic  expression,  indicating 
that  the  control  mechanisms  have  not  been  optimally  tuned. 

D.3.  Extended  eombinator  reduction  rules 

In  this  section  we  document  the  extensions  for  partial  evaluation  to  the  basic 
fixed  eombinator  reduction  rules.  We  have  also  included  some  simple  optimization 
rules  for  recognising  and  simplifying  identity  relations  in  arithmetic  and  Boolean  logic 
expressions. 

In  the  following,  ?exp  stands  for  a  partially  evaluated  exp. 


SfgX  — (f  x)(gx) 

Cfgx  —  (fx)g 
B  f  g  x  — »  f  (g  x) 

Kxy-+x 

MATCH  a  FAIL  b  —  FAIL 
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MATCH  a  f  a  — f 

MATCH  a  f  b  — ►  FAIL  ,  if  a  !-  b 

MATCH  a  f  b  — ►  MATCH  a  f  b,  if  ?a  and/or  Tb 

Y  h  — ►  Y  h 

I  z  “*  x 

SI  k  f  g  x  — ►  k  (f  x)  (g  x) 

Cl  k  f  g  x  — ►  k  (f  x)  g 


Bl  k  f  g  x  — ►  k  (f  (g  x)) 

HD  (a:b)  —  a 
HD  other  — ►  HD  other 

TL  (a:b)  —  b 
TL  other  — *  TL  other 

S_p  f  g  x  — ♦  (f  x)  :  (g  x) 

B_p  f  g  x  — ♦  f  :  (g  x) 

CLp  fgx-*(fx):g 

U  f  x  — *•  f  (HD  x)  (TLx) 

U_  f  (a:b)  -fab 

U_  f  other  —  FAIL,  if  other  of  type  CONSTRUCTOR  or  NUM 
U_  f  ?I  —  U_  f  ?1 

U_a  f  y  — *•  FAIL,  if  y  of  type  CONSTRUCTOR,  CONS  or  NUM 
U_a  f  l  —  U_a  f  I 

TRY  f  g  x  —  TRY  (f  x)  (g  x) 

TRY  (FAIL  ...)  g  —  g 
TRY  f  (FAIL  ...)  —  f 

TRY  f  g  —  f,  if  f  ia  a  NUM  or  a  CONSTRUCTOR 
TRY  f  g  —  TRY  f  g 

STARTREAD  filename  — ►  READ  filedescriptor 
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READ  filedes  — *>  nextchar  :  READ  filedes 
READ  file,  EOF  —  NIL 

COND  TRUE  x  y  — *•  x 
COND  FALSE  x  y  — ►  y 
COND  b  x  y  — *  COND  b  x  y 

EQ  x  x  — *>  TRUE 
EQxy-n.  FALSE,  if  x  !-  y 
EQ  x  y  — ►  EQ  x  y,  if  ?x  and/or  ?y 

APPEND  (ax)  y  — •  a  :  (APPEND  x  y) 

APPEND  NIL  y  — *  y 
APPEND  x  NIL  — *  x 
APPEND  1  y  —  APPEND  1  y 

AND  FALSE  y  —  FALSE 
AND  x  FALSE  —  FALSE 

AND  x  y  — ►  y,  if  x  is  reduced  to  type  and  x  !—  FALSE 
AND  x  y  — *  x,  if  y  is  reduced  to  type  and  y  !»  FALSE 
AND  x  y  — *  AND  x  y 

OR  TRUE  y  — •*  TRUE 
OR  x  TRUE  — *  TRUE 

OR  x  y  — ►  y,  if  x  is  reduced  to  type  and  x  !■«  TRUE 
OR  x  y  — ►  x,  if  y  is  reduced  to  type  and  y  !■■  TRUE 
OR  x  y  — ►  OR  x  y 

NOT  TRUE  —  FALSE 
NOT  FALSE  —  TRUE 
NOT  x  -*>  NOT  x 

NEG  x  —*  -x,  if  x  is  a  NUM 
NEG  x  ~ *  NEG  x 

GR  x  y  — ►  x  >  y,  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 
GR  x  y  — ►  GR  x  y 

GRE  x  y  — *■  x  >—  y,  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 
GRE  x  y  — *■  GRE  x  y 

MUCHGR  x  y  — ►  x  »  y,  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 
MUCHGR  x  y  —  MUCHGR  x  y 


MINUS  xy— ♦x-y,  ifx  and  y  are  NUMs 

MINUS  0  y  — *•  -  y 

MINUS  x  0  — ►  x 

MINUS  x  y  — *•  MINUS  x  y 

PLUS  xy— ►  x  +  y,  ifx  and  y  are  NUMs 

PLUS  0  y  — ►  y 

PLUS  x  0  — ►  x 

PLUS  x  y  — ►  PLUS  x  y 

TIMES  xy— ►x^y,  ifx  and  y  are  NUMs 

TIMES  ly-»y 

TIMES  x  1  — *>  x 

TIMES  0  y  — *  0 

TIMES  x  0  — *  0 

TIMES  x  y  — *>  TIMES  x  y 

INTDIV  x  y  — ►  integer-part(x  /  y),  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 
INTDIV  xy-4  INTDIV  x  y 

FDIV  xy— *x/y,  ifx  and  y  are  NUMs 

FDIV  xl-»x 

FDIV  x  y  — ►  FDIV  x  y 

MOD  xy-*  mod(x,  y),  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 
MOD  xy-*  MOD  x  y 

POWER  x  y  — ♦  x  **  y,  if  x  and  y  are  NUMs 

POWER  ly-*l 

POWER  xy-*  POWER  x  y 

ALLOCATE  n  r_proc  — ►  r_proc  allocl  ...  allocn 

COPY_UNBOUND  (r_proc  eont  argl  ...  argn)  — ►  (r_proc  cont’  argl’  ...  argn’) 
APPLY  f  D  — >f 

APPLY  f  [x.*y]  -*  APPLY  (f  x)  y 

GADGETIZE  logic_unb_var_x  -*>  VAR_GADGET  logic_unb_var_x 
GADGETIZE  number  J  — ►  NULLARY_G  AD  GET  number  J 
GADGETIZE  f  (<args>)  — *  GADGETIZE  reduced(f  (<args>)) 

GADGETIZE  struct  ((A]B])  -*-  UNARY_GAD GET  struct  (GADGETIZE  [A}B]) 
GADGETIZE  [AjB]  -* 

BINARY_G  AD  GET  cons  (GADGETIZE  A)  (GADGETIZE  [B]) 
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UN  GAD  GETIZE  logic_unb_var_x  — ►  logic_unb_var_x 
UNGADGETIZE  (V AR_G AD  GET  X)  — X 
UNGADGETIZE  (NULLARY-GADGET  number_i)  -►  numbers 
UNGADGETIZE  (UNARY_GAD GET  struct  <args>)  — 

(APPLY  struct  (UNGADGETIZE  <args>)) 

UNGADGETIZE  (BINARY-GADGET  cons  <hd>  <tl>)  — 

((UNGADGETIZE  <hd>)j(UNGAD GETIZE  <ti>)] 

VAR-GADGET  logic— unb_var_x  eont  gadget. imp  — ► 

[gadget. exp /logic_unb_var_x]  cont 

VAR_GADGET  gadget.exp  cont  gadget.imp  — ►  gadget.exp  eont  gadget.imp 
VAR-GADGET  logic_var_x  cont  (VAR_GADGET  logic_var_x)  — ►  cont 
VAR-GADGET  logic— unb_var_x  cont  (VAR-GADGET  logic_var_y)  — ► 
[(VAR-GADGET  logic_var_y) /logic— unb_var_xj  cont 

NULLARY— GADGET  valuel  eont  $Onraluel  — *>  cont 
NULLARY— GADGET  valuel  eont  $0:value2  — ►  NIL 
NULLARY— GADGET  a  b  $l:struct  — *■  NIL 
NULLARY-GADGET  a  b  $2:constr  -*>  NIL 

NULLARY-GADGET  value  cont  gadget  — *•  (gadget  cont  $0: value) 

UNARY-GADGET  structl  argsl  [args2.cont]  $l»tructl  — ►  (argsl  cont  args2) 
UNARY-GADGET  structl  argsl  [args2.contj  $l:struct2  — *  NIL 
UNARY-GADGET  a  b  c  $0:value  —  NIL 
UNARY— GADGET  a  b  c  $2:constr  — *■  NIL 

UNARY— GADGET  struct  arpi  cont  gadget  — *•  (gadget  [args.cont]  $l:struct) 

BINARY-GADGET  constrl  hdl  til  [hd2.tl2.cont]  $2:constrl  — ► 

(hdl  (til  cont  tl2)  hd2) 

BINARY-GADGET  constrl  hdl  til  [hd2.tl2.cont]  $2:constr2  — *  NIL 
BINARY-GADGET  abed  $0:value  — ►  NIL 
BINARY-GADGET  abed  $l:struct  — ♦  NIL 

BINARY-GADGET  constr  hd  tl  cont  gadget  — ►  (gadget  [hd.tl.cont]  $2:constr) 
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